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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than /0 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


— 
.../n Great Britain, look for the familiar \WGRM) sign? 
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A Rudder for the Economy 


British taxes should do less to discourage earning, even if this 
means that they must do more to discourage spending : 


some sug- 
gestions for a bold Chancellor (p. 327). 


The banks have made big strides in widening their business ; 
the Government should avoid undermining their responsibility for 
their own affairs (p. 375). 

Hire purchase relaxation may benefit the motor industry, but is 
unlikely t¢ do much for the other consumer durables (p. 383). 


® The finance houses prepare to discipline themselves against a 
new competitive free-for-all (p. 384). 


Hard Pressed 


Mr Thomson has broken into a Fleet Street that is struggling for 
circulation—and is putting its prices up, too (p. 333). The 
Thomson-Odhams deal had been signalled in the markets (p. 378). 


Verdicts on 1860 

Overseas Trade: Britain, workshop of the world, increased its 
imports of manufactured goods and put too little drive into its 
exports (p. 384). 
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An act of faith is required from a handful of friendly countries, 
who are being asked to find immense sums for India’s third five- 
year plan. Even if every target is fulfilled, the average Indian 
can expect little more than to feel a bit less hungry in 1966. Our 
special correspondent reports after touring widely over the country 
(pp. 342 to 350). 

China: The wind from Moscow is slightly warmer, but the wind 
from Peking is as chill as ever. The new American administra- 
tion feels that the time is not yet ripe for a new China policy. 
But a start on a new policy cannot safely be delayed for long 
(p. 329). 

The agricultural disaster and its political consequences (p. 335). 
Ceylon : Politics are still bedevilled by minority problems (p. 362). 


The Tiger in the Belly 


AMERICA—New Mood 


® President Kennedy has generated a fresh breeze of activity in 
Washington; now he must assert his leadership. 


He is doing this 
by an exercise in public relations (p. 351). 


® His Cabinet appointments have drawn new attention to the 
outworn conflict-of-interest laws (p. 354). 


® December's housing figures (p. 354) demonstrate the over- 
optimism of President Eisenhower's last economic report (p. 352) 
about prospects for 1961. 
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Motors : Production halved in December, but for the year marked 


up a new record (p. 384). 


Shipbuilding : The decline in output was more discussed than, 


apparent (p. 387). 
Coal : Not as black as it was painted (p. 387). 


Steel : The plan to sell prior charges is now in final shape (p. 380). 


Hecliday-Making 


The travel agent’s business is a mixture of luck and judgment, but 
airlines are helping to spread the risk (p. 377). 


Seasonal congestion could be reduced by a rationalisation of 
holidays in schools and industry (p. 335). 

Social Services 

Hospital building is to be put on a sounder footing (p. 335). 


Council housing is provided in Dunbartonshire at nominal rents : 
but the Secretary of State for Scotland may press the councillors 
to lift some of the burden off the rates (p. 341). 


Nuclsar Defence 


The nuclear disarmers are united in objectives, but divided on 
means (p. 331). 

Mr Gaitskell’s willingness to draw up yet another statement on 
defence is tactical folly (p. 333). 
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® Unsolid South—Virgima is an object lesson in why 
Democrats can no longer count on the South (p. 358). 


the 


AFRICA—New Changes 


French Africa: France’s former African empire is presenting 
General de Gaulle with a bewildering choice of policies (p. 334). 


Congo : President Nkrumah has reason to think twice about with- 
drawing Ghana’s troops from the UN Command (p. 334). 


Agony of the Congo is reviewed on p. 371. 


Kenya: Mr Macleod’s constitution is disapproved of by the 
European voters (p. 361). 


Sudan : The military government shows no eagerness to abdicate 
in favour of democratic rule (p. 365). 


Morocco : The biggest Jewish community left in the Arab world 
feels more heavily than the others the restrictions imposed by the 
Arab League in its obsession with Israel (p. 338). 


EUROPE—Old Protiems 


Portugal: Britain and America should not show too much 
officiousness in getting the self-appointed captain of the Sante 
Maria back into the Portuguese government’s hands (p. 332). 


Spain : In their dealings with Gencral Franco, the Americans do 
not seem to have learned ‘the lesson of Cuba (p. 332). 


Italy : Local politics are having repercussions in Rome (p. 336). 


Germany : Once again, there is talk in Bonn of a new attitude to 
Poland (p. 336). 


@ Herr Schheker demonstrates the Rossibitities of private enter- 
prise (p. 366). 


Deta‘ied contents on page 327 
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Williams & Williams aluminium windows 
find the sea air so bracing 


Sea air corrosion, the attack of industrial grime—-you can laugh at the 
lot with WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS ALUMINIUM WINDOWS. Trouble-free, 
maintenance-free, you don’t even have to paint them. 


Ate meee § forward looking building products 
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Sea air on one side, laboratory fumes on the other— 
the WiLUAMS & WILUAMS ALUMINIUM winoows are stand- 
ing up to everything at Hastings High School for 
Girls. Architect: E. O. Baxter, M. Eng., amice, 
Borough Engineer. 


Williams & Williams make RELIANCE stee! windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movabie 
etee! partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtein wailing and many other products, ail of which can be seen at our 


permanent exhibition at 36, High Hoiborn, W.C.1. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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New Shell Chemical Company 
Ethylene unit on Stream 
at Carrington, England 


The new Shell Chemical Company Ltd., Ethylene Unit, Carrington, 
England, has just been placed on stream. This unit was built for Shell 
by Kellogg International Corporation, London. It is designed ultimately 
to produce 55,000 long tons per annum of Ethylene from a straight 
run naphtha feed. In addition to high purity Ethylene products, the 
unit produces debutanized gasoline, fuel oil, a Butadiene/Butylene 
product, with Propylene and Ethane, plus a refinery gas for fuel. 
Naphtha ts cracked in Kellogg steam cracking furnaces, using a very 
low steam to naphtha ratio for optimum yields at minimum operating 
costs. In order to increase the economy of operations, the effluent from 
the cracking furnaces is quenched and subsequently scrubbed with gas 
oil to remove entrained polymers and solids. Heat exchange is utilized 
to generate medium pressure steam. After separation of the heavy ends, 
the remaining gas is subjected to water and caustic wash, drying, and 
acetylene removal before passing to the low temperature separation 
section for recovery of Ethylene and other fractions. Refrigeration is 
accomplished using Ethylene and Propylene as refrigerants, three 
temperature levels being used in each case, the lowest level being 150° F. 
A further degree of cooling is obtained by 
utilization of the Joule-Thompson effect in the 
Demethanizer. An extensive heat exchange 
system is employed to keep the refrigeration load to 
a minimum and thus keep operating cost low. The 
No. It Unit at Carrington is the first built for Shell 
by Kellogg International Corporation in the 
United Kingdom. Kellogg International 
Corporation supplied complete services covering all 
aspects of process design, engineering, procurement 
and construction, together with a team of 7” 7 soul 
operators for the commissioning programme. 3 :s * b etre . 7 
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KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE, 7-10 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO + KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORA 
BUENOS AIRES © COMPANHIA KELLOGG SRASILERA + RIO DE JANEMO - COMPANIA KELLOGG OB VENEZUBLA - 
Subediories ond Afiiem af THE M. W. RELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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the shape of 
future jet 


Ourchases 


VICKERS veao 


REAR-MOUNTED ROLLS-& CONWAY BY-PASS TURBO 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LIMITED WEYBRIDGE SURREY A Company of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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. X.Y WORLD ELECTRICAL 
\“_2@ NEWS IN PICTURES-9 


What happens to the lungs of people in near space ? What would 
happen to aircrew should a pressurised cabin fail, exposing them 
to sudden decompression ? These are some of the problems being 
investigated at the Institute of Aviation Medicine, where an AEI 
mass spectrometer is being installed, [t will provide a continuous 
and direct analysis of the gases flowing through the lung during 
a breathing cycle. 


BRITAIN'S 
FIRST MOVING 
PAVEMENT 


Instead of struggling along a 
crowded 300 foot subway, pas- 
sengers now step on to the 
Trav-o-lator® ; a moving pave- 
ment that whisks them up or 
down al in 7 slope at 180 feet 
a minute. Electric motors and 


control gear built by AEL, drive 
At Selfridges teenagers can now match colours inside the store — the Trav-o-lator, whichis the first 


without taking them out to the daylight, for their Department has 
been fitted with the new Mazda Kolor-Rite fluorescent lamps. 
Under these, you can choose a colour as accurately as you would 
in the open on a summer day. To add warmth to the character- 
istic blue tinge of north daylight, Mazda Kolor-Rite lamps use — under busy roads 

new phosphors. Plues, reds and greens have all been carefully = *jnsraited by Southern Region to 
balanced to give you —- at last — fluorescent lighting that is true — fink the Waterloo tube to London 


realisation of the town planner’s 
dream of moving pavements in 
crowded shopping centres, in 
stations, airports, or in subways 


to all colours. Transport's station aj the Bank, 


A single manufacturing company uniting Metrovick, BTH, Siemens Ediswan, 
Henley's, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. Every working day AEI delivers £800,000 
worth of electrical equipment to its customers throughout the world. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited 
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PODBIELNIAK 
centrifugal solvent 
extractors 


DRESSER 
compression 
fittings 





Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD + CHEMICALS 






Is pressure involved? Dresser provides it... with 
centrifugal and reciprocating compressors and 
centrifugal pumps. Dresser confines it . . . with 
compression fittings of many types. 


Must materials, liquid or solid, be handled or 
moved? Dresser electronic instrumentation may 
be the answer. 


And. Dresser makes highly efficient, multi- 
purpose centrifugal solvent extractors that have 
earned a global reputation for separating and 
removing many elements from liquids. 


Refineries, constructors, food processors, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals, plastics, paper, tex- 
tiles... these and many more are faithful Dresser 
customers speaking many languages. . . located 
on every continent. 


The world of chemicals is a Dresser world. 0 
that Dresser understands and supplies throu; 
a world-wide group of integrated companies and 
licensees. Call on the men of Dresser... rely o: 
the products and technical services of Dresser... 
anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


(ere2ele ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
~ )) 2 > | ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d'lena, Paris 16 


Sy7RIES, 1692. ITALY: Dresser italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milen 


SALAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. ape 


MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de ta Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Republic National SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihiebachstrasse 43, Zdrich 
Bank Building VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6* Piso, Ave. Mexico, 


. Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 
Equipment and technica! services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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COULD YOU USE A GOOD OASIS? 


say a mechanical one — largely automatic? 


Perhaps economically associated with a power station? 


There are many communities in the Middle East, the West Indies and other torrid 


climates where the natural shortage of fresh water has been overcome by the 
PLANT installation of Weir Sea Water Evaporation & Distillation Plant. 


WEIRWATER 


Provided the sea 
; | vailable, ** 7 
le producing is at hand and fuel is available, ““Weirwater 
over [0 million gallons a day 
of fresh water 

fresh water can be produced as a by-product. 
nearly 70° of the world’s total P -P uct 
output, in KUWAIT + ARUBA CURACAO 
ADEN - BAHAMAS - LOBITOS - ANDAMAN 
ISLANDS GIBRALTAR EGYPT 
and in the Temperate Zone at GUERNSEY. 


plant will produce pure fresh water in 


unlimited quantities. By using low-cost steam from an electricity generating station 


G. & J. WEIR LTD., Cathcart Glasgow, S.4 


G. & |. WER LTO ° DRYSDALE & CO. LTD WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD ZWICKY LTD WEIRPACIFIC LTD . SIMONS-LOBNITZ LTD 
WEIR, DRYSDALE SERVICE (LONDON) LTD. 
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lively 
minds 


(like yours) | 
like 
THE GUARDIAN 


Lively is as lively thinks. Ina 
sense, Guardian readers are born, 
not made. They are equipped from 
the start with a hunger for more 
than the bare bones of life —a 
desire to know the How and the 
Why as well as the What. Such 
lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information 
transmuted into knowledge, 
knowledge given the extra 
dimensions of wisdom. Were jou 


born a Guardian reader? 


THE GUARDIAN 
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“Add a P.$.—KLM now fly 
te Accra, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Conakry, Monrovia.....!"" 


That makes 12 cities in Africa!” 


“Don’t interrupt ...... with both DC-8 jet and prop- 
jet aircraft...” 


«Shall I add ‘good schedules, First-Class 
and Economy accommodation’ ?” 


“Yes, do. I was going to say that it's their 
in-flight service the passengers really go for. 
Wonderfully attentive personnel ... fine cuisine . 


“'That’s something to make the 
drums of Africa speak. ”’ 


“Jet them do the speaking, please. Take another 
memo about the civilised, hospitable atmosphere on 
all KLM flights anywhere...” 


Sincerely Yours. That's KLM service when 
you enjoy their world-renowned hospitality 
to any one of the 80 countries to which 
they fly. To Africa, fly KLM to TUNIs, 
TRIPOLI, BENGHAZI, CONAKRY, ACCRA, 
MONROVIA, CAIRO, KHARTOUM, 

KANO and JOHANNESBURG. 











tet WORle Ovee 


KLM, 


8OT4 OUCH 
arecemes 






Reser: ation fron our 

Travel Agent ii F 
or KLM Rovai erlfla VL 
Dutch Airlines, Time and Life Building, New Bond St., London, W.1. 


Tel: MAY fair 880}, and at Birmingham, Manchester,Glasgow and Dublin. 
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THE WORLD! 


De you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, Kaiser 
Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you need . . . when 
you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water ports in America, have a 
capacity of 609,500 short tons of aluminium every year. Here is a de 
pendable and continuous supply of primary metal to help you meet the 
growing demands of the world now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 
5677-8; 16 Berkeley St., London W.1; 

Kaiser Aluminum International, & 

Inc., Phone: 23-97-60 or 2525-70; (Qi) am 
Am Schanzengraben 23, Zurich 2, hea 
Switzerland. Also Bremen & Florence. 


New leadership,in the world of aluminium 
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We bel ieve j n th e The mirror of advertising should neither dazzie nor distort. Its true 
function is to reflect the product or service it promotes. At Stowe 

power of | 
& Bowden our concern is to establish and exploit the right image 


refl ection for your product to its lasting benefit. 


Stowe Ps Bowden 


timitee 


Ahertising 


LONDON: 19, Cursitor Street E.C. 4. MANCHESTER, (05. Princess Street MEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Ciaremeont Road 


iN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garmo inc... New York 
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The Louis Pasteur of 1975? 


Aa A BRIGHT 8-YEAR-OLD, is the son of a French 
coalminer. But his future may be a great one. In 
the old days he would have been forced to earn his 
living in his teens, to add valuable francs to the family 
budget. Now the picture has changed. Between 1945 
and 1957 the annual output from French mines rose 
from 3§ to over §9 million tons and France now has 
one of the most efficient coal-mining industries in the 
world, with a remarkably high rate of production per 


man. Earnings at the coal face have nearly doubled. As 
a result, André’s father can afford to let him continue 
with his studies, up to and including the University. 
Soon after the end of World War II, French coal mines 
began using Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills, fitted 
with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. And this is only one of 
many major engineering projectsin which Atlas Copcoand 
Sandvik Coromant equipment has played a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Stlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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More Indirect Taxes? 


RITAIN’S tax system needs to be revised so that it does less to discourage 

B earning, even if to balance this it has to do more to discourage spending. 

One of the Chancellor's objectives this year should be to widen the range 

and increase the yield of indirect taxation. Another long-term need is that the 

one-fifth of indirect tax revenue which is accounted for by purchase tax should 
be raised in a different way. 

The disadvantages of purchase tax are manifold. It is imposed on only just 
over one-sixth of total consumer spending ; and within this relatively narrow 
total range it is levied at discriminatorily high rates on a still narrower segment 
of what were once regarded as luxuries, but can now be more aptly regarded 
as incentive goods (which ordinary workers can hope to buy if they work a bit 
more overtime). The §0 per cent rates on such things as motor cars and some 
other consumer durables make up such a large part of their prices that rumours 
that the rates may go up or down can nowadays gravely intensify the trade cycle 
in industries which are already particularly subject to cyclical fluctuatior.s any- 
way. Moreover, rumours that rates may go down are naturally most prevalent 
when the industries concerned are depressed—and buyers are therefore encour- 
aged to delay their purchases just when it would be better for the economy if 
they hurried purchases up. The discrimination in rates hits hardest at some 
of the country’s most obvious “ growth industries,” while industries that ought to 
be declining are continually propped up a little longer by tax concessions, Dis- 
crimination also leads to some much-publicised anomalies, so that doorknockers 
in the shape of nutcrackers may bear one rate of tax while nutcrackers in the 
shape of doorknockers bear another. The fact that purchase tax is levied at 
the moment when retailers buy goods from wholesalers means that when tax 
rates go down retailers make large losses on stocks of goods which they have 
not yet resold to the public. If the tax were levied at a flat percentage figure 
at the retail stage there would be an incentive to efficient retailers to cut prices, 
since any price cut could then lead to a tax cut too ; so long as it is levied at the 
wholesale stage, this incentive is missing. 

Some of these arguments against purchase tax have been ably marshalled 
in a Hobart pamphlet by Dr A. R. Prest of Cambridge, published this week 
by the Institute of Economic Affairs. There is one other major argument for 
reform which he leaves out. It would be a great advantage for the Chancellor 
to have a weapon which could be used at a moment’s notice—not merely at 
budget-time—to help restrain or stimulate consumption ; it would. then be less 
necessary to make sharp variations between budgets in hire purchase restrictions 
or credit weapons that affect investment. Under present law, purchase tax rates 
can be altered at a moment's notice by Treasury order, but the structure of 
purchase tax makes it impossible to use these orders as a general weapon of 
economic control. If purchase tax rates had been raised by the annual equivalent 
of £100 million early last year, and then reduced later, that would have put the 
prices of some motor cars up and then down by over {100 in the space of a 
few months ; the uncertainty bred by this sort of swing would make the trade 
cycle in motors impossibly fierce. Moreover, so long as purchase tax is levied at 
the wholesale stage, the possibility that rates could periodically be cut by worth- 
while amounts could drive retailers of purchase-taxed goods into bankruptcy. 
This general weapon could only be used if purchase tax were turned into a 
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general sales tax, collected at the moment when goods pass 
from the retailer to the customer and imposed at a low 
and uniform rate over a much wider range of expenditure— 
so wide, indeed, that worthwhile policy changes, which cut 
or increase the yield by the equivalent of {£100 million a 
year, should not change the price of any article by more than 
about I per cent. 

A low-rate general sales tax is not only attractive as an 
economic weapon ; it could also be a massive .revenue-raiser 
Total consumers’ expenditure in Britain is now running at 


over £16,000 million a year ; if it were possible to put a flatee~ 


rate sales tax of § per cent on all of this at the retail level, 
it would bring in over {800 million a year, more than enough 
to abolish the whole of purchase tax (present yield £535 
million a year)—and to reduce personal income tax by 6d. in 
the pound and to cut surtax in half as well. If ever the Chan- 
cellor wanted to stimulate expenditure between budgets he 
could then release the equivalent of £160 million of pur- 
chasing power a year by a simple change in rates that would 
put down all prices by an even 1 per cent ; it is unlikely that 
movements in purchases in anticipation of possible price 
changes of that order would greatly disorganise the markets. 


: Treasury last undertook a “ thorough examination ” of 
the possibility of this sort of tax in 1957-58. At the end 
of that examination, in his budget speech in 1958, Mr Amory 
sadly rejected the idea as “something of a mirage.” His 
reasons were in small part administrative, and in large part 
political. The main administrative argument was that 

at present, we collect purchase tax from about 60,000 manu- 

facturers and wholesalers ; if the tax were charged at the fetail 

stage it would have to be collected from about a quarter of 

a million different points, if not more. \ 
But, after all, the Treasury already collects income tax revurns 
from all of those “ quarter of a million different points,” as 
well as from 18 million other income tax payers. Mr Amory 
also dwelt at some length on the problem of the 

small village general store which sells cigarettes, groceries, iron- 

mongery, Clothing, newspapers, indeed practically everything 

one can think of. All the takings go mto a single till, with 

few refinements of bookkeeping. 
This is an argument against collecting from retailers any tax 
which is levied at different rates on ironmongery, groceries 
and so on ; it is not a cogent argument against collecting a 
flat sales tax, which would simply involve the storekeeper in 
adding a surcharge of 43d. for each rod. or part of rod. on 
each customer's bill—not an impossible arithmetical feat. 

The Government's real objection to a sales tax in 1958 was 
political. If a flat § per cent surcharge were put on all bills, on 
the poor man’s grocery bill as well as on the rich man’s Rolls- 
Royce, collection of the tax should be perfectly feasible but 
there would be a political row about the Government's 
‘“ unfairness.”” Now is the time te look at Mr Amory’s argu- 
ments on this point again. 

When Mr Amory made his speech in 1958 total personal 
consumption was running at about £14,000 million a year. 
He divided this into four groups. First, he listed “ between 
£4,500 and £5,000 million spent on goods which are already 
subject to purchase tax or to other revenue duties—tobacco, 
liquor, petrol and so on.” Mr Amory assumed that it would 
be unfair to impose sales tax on things that are already subject 
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to these other revenue duties. Would it really be intolerable 
thus to put another 2}d. on the price of twenty cigarettes? 
Even if it were, then a sales tax on some of these things could 
surely be simply compensated for by a reduction in the ordi- 
nary tax already imposed at the wholesale level ; and some of 
the goods that would otherwise be reduced from §0 per cent 
purchase tax at wholesale level to § per cent sales tax at retail 
level could reasonably still bear a luxury tax levied at whole- 
sale (cosmetics are one obvious thing to which a luxury tax 
might apply, although it would be much better if consumer 
durables were excluded from it). All that the muddled village 
shopkeeper would then have to impose would be a flat § per 
cent on all these things, and it would be this § per cent that 
could be moved up or down by Treasury order when the 
Chancellor wanted to alter the level of consumer demand. 

Secondly, Mr Amory listed about {£4,500 million a year 
spent on food. The moderate thing to say here—and more 
and more people are saying it-—is that at least some sorts 
of food could reasonably be taxed: the equivalent of a § per 
cent tax at retail level on sweets, other confectionery, pre- 
serves, soft drinks, canned goods, other manufactured foods 
and all restaurant bills would bring in about £70 million of 
new tax revenue a year. But the bold thing to remember, 
as Dr Prest points out in his pamphlet, is that “less than a 
third of the thirty-five American states levying sales taxes 
exempt food.” If it were really considered essential to stop 
the price of some basic foods from rising by 1d. in every 20d., 
then it might be most sensible, in order to avoid muddling 
retailers, to compensate for a universal § per cent sales tax 
on all food by handing back a subsidy at earlier level on such 
staples as bread, tea and potatoes, in the same way as the 
old bread subsidy was operated. One’s guess is that such 
subsidies would, in practice, need only to be a temporary 
expedient. 


A per cent flat rate sales tax would then be in operation 
on everything sold in village and other shops except for 
one narrow range of goods) which Mr Amory called the 
£1,000 million of expenditure on a variety of untaxed goods— 
young children’s clothing, many textiles, books and newspapers, 
household soap and cleaning materials—in fact, a whole host 
of things which have at various periods in the past been 
deliberately exempted from tax. 
To impose heavy taxation on many of these things would 
arouse almost as big an outcry as to impose indirect taxes on 
food ; but all that is being talked about here is a tax of 1s. 
in every {1. Any industry that would really be bankrupted 
by such an impost is probably the sort of uneconomic and lame 
dog industry from which Britain should be shedding resources 
anyway. Any redirection of purchasing power against the 
really poor cquld be offset by rises in national assistance rates 
and possibly family allowances. 

So far we have accounted for over £10,000 million of the 
£14,000 million of consumers’ expenditure in 1958. The 
other £3,800 million was spent on services. The biggest 
element in this total (£1,373 million in 1958) was the cost 
of house accommodation ; it is not easy to devise new taxes 
on this, although Schedule A should certainly not be brought 
down. But this still left about £2,400 million spent in 1958— 
and a rather larger sum spent each year now—on other ser- 
vices: on travel, fuel, water charges, insurance, private school 
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fees, garage services, payments for the chimney sweep, the 
laundry, the undertaker and so on. It is not clear why Britain 
should not impose a § per cent tax surcharge on many of 
these bills, as many other countries do; in amy case, any 
exemptions that were made in this sector would not muddle 
village shopkeepers. They do not sell them. 

In addition, there are three other sources of increased 
indirect taxation at which the Chancellor could reasonably 
look this year. Betting duty at present draws in under {40 
million a year from the £170 million odd of stakes on the 
only two forms of betting to be taxed: namely, pools betting 

‘(mostly or football) and betting at greyhound racing tracks. 
Now that the Betting Act has made off-the-course bookies 
licensable, and therefore traceable, the Government should 
seek to lay similar duties on the £470 million a year of other 
betting that goes on. Secondly, it has been assumed above 
that a sales tax should be confined to goods entering into per- 
sonal consumption and totally exempted from most materials 
and appliances bought by business enterprises. Is this 
necessarily right ? Present heavy rates of purchase tax on 
consumer durables are a tax on the capital equipment used 
in one of ‘the country’s largest industries, whose product is 
excluded from the national income accounts simply for reasons 
of | statistical convenience—namely, the industry of house- 
wifery ; similarly, commercial vehicles were subject to pur- 
chase tax until they were (probably unwisely) exempted two 
years ago, and commercial petrol is taxed. The Chancellor 
should examine each case on its merits. 

Thirdly, there is one scarce commodity used by business 
for which there seems a particularly good case for a new 
indirect tax—labour. Strong arguments can be put forward 
for a payroll tax in this country, probably by means of a 
Treasury surcharge on employers’ national insurance contri- 
butions. Indeed, one would like to see the Government 
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utilise its power to vary employees’ national insurance contri- 
butions too, when and if it wants to deflate or stimulate 
personal incomes. With a variable sales tax and a variable 
surcharge on national insurance contributions, the Govern- 
ment would have two new weapons with which to act upon 
consumption ; it would have both braces and a belt, instead 
of having periodically to grab hold of its trousers solely by 
Bank rate or hire purchase restrictions. 

It is unlikely that Mr Selwyn Lloyd will find the courage 
to do many of these things this year. Even Dr Prest, in 
his pamphlet, considers it realistic to ask only for some “ selec- 
tive moves towards a retail-stage tax now, with the ultimate 
intention of going much further” ; he suggests that Mr Lloyd 
should levy purchase tax on a few new ranges of goods or 
services (e.g. soft drinks, sweets, ice cream, fucls, laundry 
services and dry cleaning) and should start switching the tax 
from the wholesale to the retail stage “ in trades where there 
are a few large retailers, as in motor cars.” But there would 
be great advantages in making the whole change at once. For 
one thing, if partial steps towards a flat rate sales tax were 
taken this year, everybody might start holding off next winter 
from purchases of things that could be expected to enjoy 
“ second stage ” reductions in tax in the budget of 1962. For 
another thing, if all the indirect taxes discussed in this article 
were imposed, even at quite reasonably low rates—plus, say, 
a Capital gains tax and a gift tax (to baulk the inter vivos escape 
route from death duties)—the Government might find itself 
not merely with enough to abolish purchase tax, but with 
anything up to £400 or {500 million a year left over with 
which to make reductions in direct taxes as well. There 
indeed is a prospect to set the imagination on fire ; there 
indeed is the tinder of a vision that one would like to start 
setting alight in the new Chancellor's mind. 

Why not ? 


Mr Kennedy will find China policy no easier than his 
predecessors did; but he will be expected to look for a way out 


HE strangled and conflicting cries heard in Washington 

on the subject of China suggest that the new American 
Administration feels it ought to do something about 

China policy, but would rather not do it yet. President 
Kennedy's three top advisers on foreign policy—the Secretary 
of State, Mr Rusk, the under-Secretary, Mr Bowles, and the 
ambassador to the United Nations, Mr Stevenson—have all 
had their say. The fact that all three were justifying their 
nominations before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
must have inhibited them from making too radical a departure 
from the established China policy. The proposition that the 
time is not quite ripe for a change can, however, be supported. 
Mr Rusk, on January 12th, spoke of the presence on the 
Chinese mainland of a large communist force as a fact that 
could not be ignored. He mentioned the lengthy talks that have 
gone on since 1955 at Geneva and Warsaw between American 
and Chinese ambassadors, and conceded that any progress on 
disarmament would be difficult if China were left out of 
account. But he saw no prospect of normal relations with 


Peking at present, because the Chinese communists felt that 
the prior condition must be “ the abandonment of the govern- 
ment and people of Formosa.” Six days later Mr Stevenson 
told the Senate committee that the United States would have 
to face the possibility that communist China would be 
admitted into the United Nations because the Americans 
would no longer be able to prevent it; and Mr Bowles, with 
all the emphasis of a man on the defensive, opposed both 
American recognition of Peking and the seating of the Chinese 
communists at the United Nations. Both men were, indeed, 
on the defensive; each was parrying awkwerd questions by 
Senators tactless enough to remind them of their former utter- 
ances. Had not Mr Stevenson advocated a plebiscite on 
Taiwan (Formosa) under UN supervision, and Mr Bowles 
written about “the reality of two Chinas” in the quarterly 
Foreign Affairs? President Kennedy himself has said nothing 
on China since October, when he declared in a television 
debate that the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu—still 
held by General Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, only a few miles 
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from continental China—were “ not strategically defensible, 
not essential to the defence of Formosa.” 

Only a day after his inauguration, the new president 
responded to a congratulatory message from Mr Khrushchev 
with a reply that suggested a readiness to seek an understand- 
ing with the Russians. But he has not, so far, felt the need to 
send any similar message to Peking. ‘This surprises nobody: 
if the wind from Moscow feels slightly warmer than in the 
recent past, the wind from Peking is as chill as ever. Not 
for Peking the nostalgic reminiscences of the Roosevelt era 
which the Soviet leaders have allowed themselves. For Peking 
radio, President Kennedy is a monopolist and an imperialist 
guilty of the ultimate sin of voting aid for the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique, and Mr Rusk is one of the men behind the (American) 
aggressive war against Korea and the forcible occupation of 
China's territory of Taiwan. Mr Bowles fares no better ; and 
his statement to the Senate committee brought the charge, by 
the New China news agency, that the Kennedy Administration 
intended to follow the Eisenhower government's policy of 
hostility towards the Chinese people. Never, indeed, have the 
voices from Moscow and Peking been more stridently out of 
harmony. Mr Chou En-lai, the Chinese prime: minister, 
uttered a delicious understatement when he admitted to 
Mr Edgar Snow in a recent interview that there had been 
‘some differences in the Chinese and Soviet press on how to 
evaluate the situation with respect to war "-—and then substi- 
tuted “ dissimilarities for the word “ differences,” which, 
he claimed, was too strong a translation of the Chinese word 
he had used. 

One of Mr Chou’s “ dissimilarities’ lay in the fact that 
whereas the Russians feel no sense of outrage in participating 
in the UN beside Chinese Nationalists, Peking “ will not par- 
ticipate in any meeting and organisation in which the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique is included.” With those words, we are back 
at the heart of the Sino-American problem. President 
Kennedy's government can no more abandon the Chinese 
Nationalists, in the sense of withdrawing the protection of the 
American Seventh Fleet or conceding Peking’s claim to 
Formosa, than President Eisenhower's could. The notion 
that the Taiwanese and mainlanders of Formosa, with their 
booming industry and their rapidly rising living standards, 
should be handed over to the communists would seem an 
outrage to others besides the China lobby. No country now 
allied to the United States—from Britain to the Phillippines, 
from Australia to south Korea—could rejoice unreservedly if 
the American government denounced its mutual defence treaty 
with Formosa. And although that treaty—which remains in 
force “indefinitely "—may be terminated by either party at a 
year’s notice, it is hard to see an American government giving 
such notice while the Formosan problem is unsettled. 


oS ame his ultimate intentions, then, President 
Kennedy really has very littl room for mancuvre. 
He knows, if only from the American diplomats who have 
talked at length with the Chinese communists at Geneva and 
Warsaw, that Peking is not disposed to accept American recog- 
nition—at, at any rate, the normal consequences that follow 


recognition—without exacting a price. And he knows the 
price: or, as a start, that the Americans should cease to 
“occupy” Formosa. But this he cannot do if he attaches any 
value to America’s existing alliances in the Far East and to 
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Formosa as a static aircraft carrier, quite apart from sentiment 
or|loyalty. Everi to propose a “ republic of Formosa” would 
be hard for him ; the proposition that Formosa is a province 
of China is the one thing Chiang and Mao agree on. 
Nevertheless, the lines that might lead to an independent 
Formosa are the lines along which President Kennedy and 
Mr Rusk ought to steer. True, Formosa has been a place 
of Chinese settlement since the seventh century, and its 
Chinese character is undeniable (just as undeniable as, say, 
the British character of New Zealand). On the other hand, 
it was not formally incorporated into the Chinese empire until 
1682, after a period of piratical disorder. Before that, it had 
been settled by the Portuguese (who named it formosa or 
“ beautiful”), and by the Spaniards and Dutch. The Japanese 
ruled it for half a century under the treaty of Shimonoseki 
of 1895, but although the Japanese had defeated China, they 
had to fight their way in against the fierce resistance of the 
Formosans, who had set up their own government. 


N historical case for an independent Formosan republic 

would not, therefore, be far-fetched. Economically, the 
island is already far better off (with massive American aid) 
than it would be if it were incorporated into communist China, 
and it would be better off still (and less of a burden to the 
American taxpayer) if its people \were not required to support 
two governments and two civil services—one for the Chinese 
mainland, and the other for the province of Formosa—and 
an army of more than half a million, whose raison d’étre 
continues to be the reconquest of the mainland. Juridically, 
the position is attractively obscure. The war-time summits 
at Cairo and Potsdam required Japan to restore to China the 
territories it had “ stolen,” including Formosa ; but under the 
Japanese peace treaty, signed at San Francisco, in 1951, Japan 
merely renounced sovereignty over Formosa without transfer- 
ring it to any other country. The British view is that the status 
of Formosa remains to be determined, and the American view 
is not so unambiguously in favour of Chinese sovereignty as 
may sometimes appear. 

To use such arguments is not to underestimate the 
obstacles. But however impenetrable the minds of China’s 
ageing rulers (who have not, as the United States has, benefited 
from the advent of a young and dynamic president) the 
attempt to meet them will have to be made, once President 
Kennedy has disposed of the most pressing matters in his 
“in” tray. The road to de facto, and eventually de jure, 
recognition of Peking leads through disarmament and test 
ban talks. When the time comes, the people of Formosa 
may have to be given the choice of its future status. This 
may be a dangerous moment, but perhaps no more dangerous 
than previous crises have been in the Formosa Strait. If 
the Formosans choose independence, there will have to be 
international guarantees for it. Such a settlement would not 
be possible until Peking had been recognised and brought 
into the international society. 

This is the circle that somehow has to be broken. It can- 
not be broken so long as the three parties continue to say 


-“ never.” But Peking’s admission to the UN could well—as 


Mr Stevenson foresaw—be decided, in its favour, by a UN 
vote, if not this September, then the September after. If the 
Chinese communists then refuse to take their seat while 
Formosa remains seated in the General Assembly, they 
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are the ones who will begin to look unreasonable. In any 
event, it ts possible to hope that by then President Kennedy 
may have persuaded General Chiang to evacuate Quemoy 
and Matsu, just as, in February 1955, President Eisenhower 


Anti-Nuclear Nuclei 


UCLEAR dissent in Britain is orga- 
N nised from a collection of shabby, 
overcrowded offices up narrow stair- 
cases in east and north-east London. Pro- 
test thrives on its own discomforts: its 
needs are an unqualified conviction, a con- 
suming energy and a friendly printer. The 
nuclear disarmets are a fissiparous congre- 
gation, who know each other and savour 
even the heresies propagated among them- 
selves in the three years of their argumenta- 
tive existence. To them the annual 
Aldermaston march is much more than an 
Easter demonstration to be nursed along with sleeping quarters 
and baggage lorries: it is an experience and a testimony. 
There can be a great naivety among them, but their roots 
go deep into the compost of British political nonconformity. 
The beanstalk that has sprouted has many tough and tangled 
branches. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, initiated in 
the autumn and winter of 1957 has its national headquarters 
behind Aldersgate tube station, EC1, where it has a full-time 
paid staff of seven to keep in touch with its twelve regions and 
their 500 adult groups, 160 youth groups, and 100 university 
and training college groups. Only two of the regions, London 
and the north-west (centred on Manchester), have full-time 
organisers of their own. 

There are no official statistics of the\CND’s adherents (“ We 
have no membership as such”), but it is claimed that the 
current increase in branches is about 100 a year. Income for 
1959 was under £13,000, mostly small donations, although 
Labour party and trade union branches have helped to swell 
the total. This leaves little enough to finance any demonstra- 
tions in addition to the Aldermaston march, which costs the 
national headquarters £5,000 a year to run. 

Particular emphasis is given to the national youth campaign 
and the combined universities campaign. There are four 
specialist sections: the Labour advisory committee, the 
Christian group, the scientific group, and the parliamentary 
group. Decisions are taken by the national conference (“ much 
more binding than those at the Labour party one ”). The CND 
believes in “ democratic methods of persuasion,” and a clear 
majority of its adherents follow Canon Collins in rejecting 
more militant action ; but membership of the extremist organ- 
isations that have hived off is “ not incompatible * with con- 
tinued adherence to the CND proper. 

So far, democratic methods are considered to have brought 
two major successes: the Aldermaston march (which the CND 
has run since 1959) and the Labour party’s defence policy 
approved at Scarborough last October (“ Gaitskell’s speech 


was really answering us”). Despite this political concern with 
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persuaded him to evacuate the less important Tachen and 
Nanchi islands north of Formosa. This would reduce the 
danger of a major war breaking out in the Formosa Strait. 
Might it be the first step out of the circle? 


Our special correspondent 
has been investigating the 
various groups of nuclear 
disarmers in Britain. 
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political action, the CND denies any interest in the issue of 
the Labour party's leadership. 


ORE extreme is the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War, which considers itself a ginger group 
within the CND, has an organising committee of eight, a 
full-time staff of four, a tiny office-cum-banner armoury in 
the Seven Sisters Road, N.4, and a mailing list of just under 
2,000 predominantly middleclass sympathisers. Direct action 
began with 13s, 4d. in the bank in 1958 and still relies on 
small donations, which usually swell at campaigning times ; 
occasional contributions come in from trade union branches. 


Formed after Mr Harold Steele’s unsuccessful attempt to 
sail into the Christmas Island test area at the time of Britain's 
H-bomb explosion in 1957, the committee gave the initial 
impetus to the first Easter march to the Aldermaston atomic 
weapons research establishment in 1958. But the march 
needed the greater resources of the CND and the (unofficial) 
Labour H-bomb Campaign Committee for its full success, 

None of Direct Action’s subsequent ideas has ever caught 
on so well, It tried in December, 1958, to prevent work at 
the Thor missile base near Swaffham, in Norfolk, but with 
scant success. Thirty demonstrators who refused to enter into 
recognisance to keep the peace were sentenced to a fortnight’s 
imprisonment by the local magistrates. In 19$9 an effort was 
made to boycott the De Havilland and English Electric fac- 
tories at Stevenage where Blue Streak and other missiles were 
in production; it got little publicity. The latest campaign, to 
withhold income tax destined for defence spending, prompted 
a demonstration outside the Treasury last December 3oth ; 
but the exigencies of pay-as-you-earn have effectively 
restricted this protest to the few who fill in Schedule D returns. 

Direct Action has more ambitious plans for 1961. Imme- 
diately after Aldermaston this Easter, a sterner march will 
begin from London northwards to arrive at the Holy 
Loch base at Whitsun. (There is talk of carrying canoes 
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on the way.) The more intrepid will then try to board, non- 
violently, the American depot ship and any nuclear submarine 
that dares to put in an appearance. 

A Direct Action organiser has also been seconded to arrange 
the British stage of an American march, now in progress 
between San Francisco and New York. The marchers expect 
to cross Britain in June, continue to the east German border 
and mean to end up in Moscow. (No visas have been applied 
for yet.) Should the communist frontier guards prove unco- 
operative, the marchers mean to push across anyhow, if they 
can. The last attempt of this kind, on the way from Ghana 
to the French testing grounds in the Sahara, was promptly 
stopped by French troops in Upper Volta. 


LAIMING to be most militant of all is the Committee 
of 100 (Lord Russell, the Rev. Michael Scott) who broke 
from the others last October, and are now run, with 
two full-time staff, from above a printing shop in Goodwin 
Street, N.4. Their aim, apart from advertising personal 
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N article in The Economist on 
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differences with Canon Collins, was to break new ground 
in membership (they are well represented among the younger 
playwrights) and to surpass Direct Action’s non-violent 
achievements. The precise sectarian division is hard to dis- 
cern from outside (all but one of Direct Action’s committee 
also belong to the Committee of 100) and there is no informa- 
tion about recruiting. 

The one demonstration now planned is a four-hour sit- 
down outside the Ministry of Defence on February 18th, 
about the time when the Polaris depot ship is expected in the 
Clyde. It is difficult to suppose that this will really disrupt 
the Ministry’s Saturday afternoon calm, but a call to action 
and appeal for funds has been issued (a minimum of 2,000 
pledges is needed “ well in advance of the demonstration ”). 

The congregation of dissent is divided. Some enthusiasts 
want to plunge into civil disobedience ; most are highly 
uncomfortable at the idea. The marchers, not the squatters, 
are still dominant. A patient constabulary, facing the tasks of 
1961, can be thankful for that mercy. 


THE WEEK 


States but of the western world. Small 
wonder, then, that the Madrid press, reflect- 
ing the obsession with international accept- 
ance that was implanted in the Spanish 


February 15, 1958, when Captain 
Galvao was still in prison, hazarded the 
guess that if Portugal’s thin man were to be 
released, he might prove as much of a 
nuisance to his opposition friends as to the 
headmaster, Dr Salazar, himself. It would 
take a bold man to repeat that statement 
today, when Captain Galvao (who was not 
released, but escaped) is at large in the 
Auantic in possession of the Portuguese 
liner Santa Maria, 20,900 tons. 

Mr Orr-Ewing, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, put it mildly on Tuesday when 
he told the Commons that the full facts 
about the seizure were not clear. Sull, it 
does seem clear that Captain Galvao seized 
the ship on Monday with an organised 
party, whom he had taken aboard at Curacao 
the day before under the guise of 
passengers. Equally clearly, this was a 
deliberately planned act aimed against the 
government of Portugal; and General 
Delgado, Dr Salazar’s unsuccessful 
opponent in the Portuguese presidential 
election of 1958, has given it his blessing 
from his exile in Brazil. (The ship’s wire- 
less, vociferously exchanging messages with 
the world press, has called General Delgado 
* Portugal's president-elect.”) What Cap- 
tain Galvdo intends to do with the Santa 
Meria in the end, nobody knows. He talks 
as though he has some further revolutionary 
action in mind, perhaps starting in a Portu- 
guese territory in, or off, Africa. At all 
events he has resoundingly drawn attention 
to the existence of a Portuguese opposition 
that cannot, in Portugal, express itself in 
regular ways. 


When a ship is seized by force in peace 
time on the Spanish Main, the word “piracy” 
is bound to be heard. Bur actual cases of 
piracy have so rarely come into the courts 
in modern times that the law, international 
and domestic, has become a little rusty. 
Whether the word can be applied to this 
notable Portuguese eccentric and his politi- 
cal friends may turn on whether the ends 
they are acting for are “ private ” ends or 
not. They maintain that they are not pirates 
out for gain, but honest men seeking the 
public good. And from all that is known 
of Captain Galvao, he would, right or 
wrong, be sincere. 

Just how the American and British 
governments, whose ships have been grop- 
ing after the Santa Mana in the Caribbean 
and the Atlantic, should act in such a case 
is, or ought to be, difficult for them to 
decide. Naval powers are policemen, and 
they cannot be expected to approve of 
violent and arbitrary actions (including the 
killing of a ship’s officer) on the high 
seas, All the same, they would not be wise 
to show too much officiousness in getting 
Captain Galvdo and his friends back into 
the Portuguese government’s hands. Dr 
Salazar is not wholly blameless that his 
political opponents behave in this way. 


SPAIN 


Who is for Franco? 


ENERAL EISENHOWER’S record of service 
makes him, in or out of office, a repre- 
sentative figure not only of the United 


government by the international boycott 
after the war, should have made much of 
his reported message, on leaving the White 
House, to General Franco. Among other 
cordialities, the retiring President is claimed 
to have thanked General Franco for his 
“co-operation in defence of the cause of 
world peace.” 

Are such messages well-advised? Ameri- 
can strategy may need Spain as an ally, but 
if so, it will go on needing Spain as an ally 
when General Franco is gone and a regime 
of a different colour takes the place of his. 
The traditional Spanish xenophobia has 
been fading away visibly in recent years ; 
but anti-Americanism flourishes, sustained 
by the conviction, not altogether well- 
founded, that American support keeps the 
Franco regime going. Gratuitous flattery of 
the regime by exalted western figures is 
likely to do the United States more harm 
than it does the Caudillo good. The lesson 
of Cuba does not seem to have been learnt. 

The Franco regime has had a remarkably 
long run—the general will celebrate on 
October rst the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his assumption of power—but the end of 
the road may be drawing in sight. The 
Caudillo is sixty-eight, and was rumoured 
last summer to have had a heart attack ; 
yet the constitutional problem—essentially 
the question of who, or what, is to suc- 
ceed him, and how—remains unsolved. 
Nor does any solution in sight offer much 
hope of solidity. A restoration of the 
Bourbon-Hapsburg pretender, Don Juan, or 
of his son, Don Juan Carlos, would do little 
to reconcile the factions, and is anyway held 
up by disagreement between dictator and 
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pretender as to the terms of a settlement. 
Any democratisation of the state remains a 
remote prospect. The likeliest outlook for 
Spain is of littk change while General 
Franco lives, and of confusion, partial or 
total, after his death. 


Reform and Inertia 


oes economics are closely involved 
with Spanish politics. The stabilisation 
programme embarked on in 1959, after 
Spain had come near to bankruptcy in its 
foreign payments, has had some success in 
its short-term efforts to check inflation, to 
redress Spain’s balance of payments and 
enlarge her gold reserves. But the longer- 
term efforts to revive and strengthen Spain’s 
trade, agricultyre and industry have gun 
into serious difficulties. These arise less 
from the present combination of deflationary 
and protectionist policies than from the 
economic structure of the regime. Built- 
in interests impede both the co-ordination 
of effort and the perception of what 
needs to be done ; endemic bureaucratic 
inefficiency makes it all too frequently im- 
possible to secure authorisation for a new 
undertaking in good time, if at all ; worst of 
all are the ludicrous restrictions on foreign 
trade. 

Liberalisation of the economy is a press- 
ing need in Spain, and the promise of it was 
the price the government paid for assistance 
from OEEC. Unfortunately liberalisation 
is ‘in itself antipathetic to the Franco state, 
which has always lived with rigid controls. 
This depressing fact diminishes the im- 
portance of the few efforts at improvement 
that have been persisted with. Some govern- 
ment spokesmen profess optimism about the 
prospect of liberalisation in 1961; but it 
remains to be shown that the regime can 
bring itself to throw away its customary 
props and walk. 


LABOUR 


Another Blunder? 


I tT is absurd for the Labour party to pre- 
pare to draw up yet another statement on 
defence “for consideration by this year’s 
conference,” and a dozen-times absurd to 
establish a committee of twelve diverse- 
minded people to do it. If the Gaitskellites’ 
intention is to fight again with undiluted 
determination against the unilateralists, the 
existing defence statement will suffice. But, 
of course, any agreed or even majority state- 
ment that emerges from this committee of 
twelve—which will include Mr Cousins and 
three Wilsonites as well as Mr Gaitskell and 
seven of his supporters—seems bound to 
be a dilution. At worst, it will issue 
ar) agreed statement which is so meaning- 
less that every group will proceed to put its 
own interpretation upon it, and then fight 
things out again at the Blackpool con- 
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ference in October. At best, one may guess 
that it will issue a majority statement which 
will include only such concessions to the 
neutralists as Mr Gaitskell considers to be 
not too intolerable. And therein lies a 
grave danger of bad timing. 

Being a reasonable man, Mr Gaitskell may 
think that union conferences this summer 
will be less likely to vote unilateralist if 
“ reasonable ” concessions are made to the 
Left in advance. But, in fact, defence votes 
at union conferences are not affected by the 
exact wording of statements before them. 
They are determined by the number of com- 
munists, neutralists and genuine pacifists 
who turn up as delegates. The sole effect 
of any concessions that the Gaitskellites 
make now is likely to be to drive Mr 
Gaitskell back one step further towards the 
last ditch before the party conference. 

Mr Gaitskell’s best course this year would 
have been to stand by his existing defence 
policy statement until the very last week 
before the party conference. By then it 
will be clear from the summer's union con- 
ferences whether there is still going to be 
a majority in favour of unilateralism within 
the unions’ block vote. In that last week 
before Blackpool it might conceivably be 
worthwhile for Mr Gaitskell to make some 
softening in his attitude—not because this 
might convert any unilateralists, but because 
it might provide an escape ladder to any 
instinctively Gaitskellite union leaders who 
have been unwillingly half-committed by 
their own unions to an anti-Gaitskellite vote. 
Some of his ardent supporters might by then 
be looking for an excuse to say that the 
leader’s “very reasonable last-minute 
change of attitude” had freed them from 
any mandate against him. But if he makes 
any of the few concessions that he may find 
tolerable now, Mr Gaitskell will simply 
throw away all scope for making any 
possibly life-saving concessions then. 


PARLIAMENT 


Back Again 


oa returned on Tuesday to a 
first day of sideshows rather t of 
substance. Mr Maddan was prima ballerina 
with a petition, si by we every- 
body, to save Letchworth Garden City from 
the speculators. He was followed by Mr du 
Cann who asked the Minister Works 
whether it was not “a melancholy matter ” 
that twenty-five British prime ministers (no 
longer living) were uncommemorated by 
Palace of Westminster statuary. Lord John 
Hope evidently thought it was a matter for 
some congratulation instead. Complaints 
were then made about the expensive altera- 
tions made to the High Commissioner’s 
house at Lagos; and, before you could 

y “Randolph Churchill,” Mr Nabarro 
was up demanding why {£40,000 
ial bare hoesk 06 Seer Dees br Ee, 
and why it had been sold to, of all 
people, the deputy chairman of the Coal 


hold the centre of the stage. Tory back- 
benchers are almost united in asking for 
cuts in surtax in the bu (provisionally 
tipped for April 11th, the day after the 
Easter recess) and for economies to hold 
down next year’s spending estimates in the 
meanwhile ; they seem quite likely to get 
both. If the O ition can spare the time 
it is likely to launch a fierce attack on 
the Government's economic policies ; 
debate on trade matters has 

arranged. But even here i 

Labour has : i 
returned from America urgi 

should cut interest rates to a 
Cee: ee ae ee 
policies, w 
in the Beaverbrook 
should follow 

itself. 

The legislative 

but not overl 

Licensing and Criminal Justice, must com- 
- the committee stage, as well as the 

ill re-organising the Post Office, which has 
just received its second reading. The Trustee 
Investment Bill having got through the 
Lords must now come 
which will also deal wi 
Measures Bill and the new! i 
Park Un Development 

Bill abolishing the crime of suici 
probably be published next 
the private members’ bills that 
consideration on Friday Mr 
son’s Bill to compensate victims of crimes 
of violence had attracted weighty liberal 
support. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Big Business 


6 be top press news this week, of course, 
Odhams 


was the big betrothal between 

= a inevitable father- of the 
itish newspaper industry today, Mr 
Thomson ; it is discussed in all its mtg 
porctie moaalipenmai st mk deal 
again focuses attention on concentra- 
tion of the press, as shown in sales as well 
as in ownership. 

Much the best meal out of the carcase 
of the News Chronicle, which was put 
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down in October, was made by the 
rs that paid for it. The Daly Mal 
will well pleased with its reinforcement 
of some 700,000 readers, putting its circu- 
lation in the last months of the year by just 
about that amount above the magic two 
million ; and its final payment for the title 
and assets of the News Chronicle, for the 
benefit of the deceased paper's dependants, 
will presumably be correspondingly up 
The other obvious gainer was the Guardian 
which, by the end of the year, had come up 
from under 200,000 to within striking dis- 
tance of The Times's quarter of a million ; 
how much the modest advance in the sales 
of the Daily Herald in the back end of the 
year was due to old readers of the News 
Chromcle, and how much to the new drive 
of the 7 itself, is hard to tell. 

Apart from this autumnal share-out, and 
the stations kept by the two daily mam- 
moths, the Daly Mirror and the Daily 
Express, in the stratosphere beyond four 
millions, the striking feature of the figures 
of newspaper sales in the second half of 
1960 is still the steady progress. of the 
‘unpopulars.”” On weekdays the combined 
circulation of the Daily Telegraph (which 
pushes ahead all the time), The Times and 
the Guardian (which will be produced 
in London as well as Manchester later this 
year) is coming up Mo 1,7§0,000. On 
Sundays the sales of the Sunday Times 
the latest millionaire) and the Observer 
together are already well past that figure 

and it should also be noticed that the 
Sunday Express, which is read by a high 
proportion of the sort of people who 
read the qualiry Sundays, has now passed 
3,750.06 It 1s into this lively corner of 
the market, where man is broadly treated 
4s a political animal and not unadjectivally, 
that the Sunday Telegraph will erupt in a 
week's time, somewhat smaller (“ the paper 
you can finish”), somewhat newsier and 

what cheaper than its intellectual rivals. 


Higher Prices 


supply and 


"yy uts year, in fact, the 
demand for newspapers will be subject 


double test 


higher prices (to meet 
and some added competition 
not oniy the Sunday Tele graph and the 
London Guardian, but also the attempt 
by Thomson Odhams to prove by dat of 
effort and resources that a smalier circu- 
lation popular newspaper can be saved, a: 
the News Competition 
in prices 18 not a habit of the news 
paper business; the rule, whether it 
be selling prices or distributive margins or 
workers’ wages, is “ when father turns, we 
all rurn.” But certainly, for a generation 
and more, British newspapers have been far 
too cheap, which has concentrated competi 
tion on the rat-race for more sales in order 
to get more advertisements and so more 
revenuc, This is still, basically, the pattern, 
but the consequences of the higher prices 
for the Sundays already and for the dailies 


4 . 
higher Costs 


Chronicle was not 
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next month) will be worth watching, both 
for sales in total and for the different sales 
of different sorts of paper, and for the 
balance in the accounts in a year's time be- 
tween sales and advertisement revenue. 

What matters most for the quality of 
British democratic society is the kinds of 
newspapers which the economics of the big 
business bring about. 


FRENCH COMMUNITY 


Outlook on Africa 


EEN from Paris, even the Algerian scene 

has changed at a less bewildering pace 
since General de Gaulle came to power than 
the. scene in France's other African pos- 
sessions. None of these carries that title any 
longer: even the client-members of the 
French Community, now reduced to. six 
from the original thirteen, are in all real 
respects, except economically, independent 
of France. M. Houphouét-Boigny, prime 
minister of the Ivory Coast, and once one 
of the staunchesr supporters of close federal 
association with France, has during the past 
week, in interviews with President de Gaulle 
and announcements to the press, been 
making it very plain that the Ivory Coast and 
its partners in the West African Entente, 
the Upper Volta, Niger and Chad, do not 
intend to re-enter the Community, which 
they left in June, although (or in part, 
perhaps, because) its yoke is now so casy 

One of the French government's African 
problems today is, in fact, to make it seem 
worth while to remain in the Community 
Aid and diplomatic support are given to all 
the French-speaking states, except for 
Guinea, whether members or not. M 
Houphouét-Boigny therefore does not see 
why he should incur the risks of being 
assailed as a “ French stooge.” 

Another new dilemm4 ts posed for French 
diplomacy by the increasing tension between 
the new African states. The quarrel 
between Senegal and the Soudan which 
broke the original Federation of Mali was 
the first such event. The dispute about 
Morocco’s claim to Mauretania is another 
[here is tension between Ghana and its 
French-speaking neighbours. Nigeria has 
broken off diplomatic relations with Paris 
because of the French atomic explosions- 
a decision which has hurt Chad and Niger, 
dependent on Nigerian airports for essential 
supplies from France. Almost the most 
touchy of all is the Congo question, on 
which France hardly dare take a line now 
that the inadvisability of its old one of sup- 
porting Belgium is clear. These matters 
would be perplexing enough to manage 
without the crowning complication of the 
Algerian war 

Mali, under pressure from the other 
Casablanca powers, has just demanded the 
evacuation of French bases on its territory 
This is only the most recent example of the 
sort of strain which France's position in 
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Africa is undergoing because of the Algerian 
war. General de Gaulle, proud of the 
settlement he/has made in the rest of the 
former French Empire, will certainly be en- 
couraged to segk an agreement with the 
rebels by the reflection that, if he dozs not, 
he is sure to undo his own work. 


CONGO 


African Mirror 


a we admit our impotence to solve 
the question of the Congo primarily 
with our own African resources,” President 
Nkrumah has said, “ we tacitly admit that 
real self-government on the African con- 
tinent is impossible.” Ghana has supported 
the United Nations force in the Congo-—a 
force which is, after all, largely African. But 
African efforts, inside and outside the UN, 
have been unable to put the Congo together 
again ; its disintegration continues, 

President Nkrumah has now to choose 
between keeping faith with the UN and 
keeping faith with the friends he met at 
Casablanca three weeks ago, when, with 
Guinea, Moroc¢o and the United Arab 
Republic, Ghana threatened to withdraw 
its troops from the UN command. The 
UAR and Morocco are carrying out the 
threat ; President Nkrumah had not, by 
Thursday, followed suit 

The Casablanca powers, who support the 
pro-Lumumba government in Stanleyville, 
are divided in other ways: Guinea, for 
instance, backs Mr Kanza as a leading mem- 
ber of the Stanleyville government against 
the UAR's Mr Mandi. President Nkrumah 
has no guarantee that he will be on the win 
ning side if he withdraws from the UN and 
throws Ghana’s full weight behind military 
moves to bring the whole Congo under the 
control of Mr Lumumba 

The African solution which builds on 
Mr Lumumba is backed by the Russians; 
other African solutions are backed by other 
non-African states, The Belgian govern- 
ment is officially discouraging recruitment 
for Mr Tshombe’s international brigade ; 
still, Mr Tshombe is not visibly an object 
of Belgian hostility. Belgian officers are 
training President Kasavubu's army in 
Leopoldville, under the newly-promoted 
General Mobutu 

Phere are signs that, under the Kennedy 
administration, tactt American support for 
Mr Tshombe and General Moburu may 
wane: the Americans now seem to be 
placing their faith in President Kasavubu’s 
round-table conference, whose preliminary 
session opened in Leopoidville on Wednes 
day. The difficulty is that President Kasa 
vubu secks a tribal federation for the 
Congo: few other African heads of state 
like this idea. His conference will formally 
open in Leopoldville carly next month ; the 
Stanleyville government ‘(which controls 
nearly half the area of the Congo, if Katanga 
is left out) is likely to see it as a Belgian 
device 
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The greatest danger, if the UN leaves 
the Congo, is that civil war between Staniey- 
ville and a _ Leopoldville-Elizabethville 
coalition will break out in earnest. It is for 
this reason that President Nkrumah may 
hesitate before irrevocably committing him- 
self to an African solution by-passing the 
United Nations. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Planning the New 
Hospitals 


‘co ministers of health and national in 

surance were both called in to a special 
cabinet meeting this week. It looks as if 
the Government has decided to increase 
either the weekly insurance stamp or 
direct charges on patients, in order to 
help finance the big improvements in the 
hospital service to which—as announce- 
ments in the last ten. days have shown—it 
is ready to set its hand. At last hospital 
authorities are to be able to go ahead with 
long-term plans for reorganisation and de- 
velopment. Hitherto their planning has 
been virtually restricted to two years at a 
time ; under a new procedure they are now 
asked to submit proposals for building work 
up to 1970-71. 

In the first five years of this period, the 
programme is to be on as firm a basis as 
possible, and &entative sums for capital 
spending have been given to cach hospital 
board. Together with the sums to be spent 
on the schemes selected by the Ministry 
that is, those costing over £290,000 each ; 
29 new ones have been announced this week 
this wall bring the capital expenditure on the 
hospitals of England and Wales up from 
£31 million im the coming year to £36 
mullion in 1962-63 and to {50 millon 
annually at the end of the first five-year 
period. Two further modifications in pro- 
cedure have also been announced, which 
will make planning easier. First, starting 
dates will be authorised when capital pro- 
jects are approved, and will be given for the 
schemes selected by the Ministry. Secondly, 
the maximum cost of schemes not requiring 
prior ministerial approval will be raised from 
£30,000 to £60,000. 

For the second five years, the boards 
have been given no indication of what they 
will have to 8 But they have been 
asked to submit plans on the basis of what 
they think the hospital needs of the popula- 
tion will be, rather than on the use now 
made of hospital beds. This distinction is 
important. In the first of a new series of 
“ Building Notes” (HMSO 15s, 6d.), the 
Ministry of Health points out that in- 
creasing demand for, say, out-patient 
facilities and an accident service may be 
offset by a reduced demand for, say, beds 
for the tuberculous and the mentally ill. 
Indeed, the decline in the number of beds 
that will be needed in mental hospitals, 
until recently so badly overcrowded, is 
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likely to be dramatic in the rest of this 
century as their old chronic patients die off. 
Again, conventional hospital beds may be 
saved by provision for day-patients and of 
hostels for patients not needing nursing. 
Thus the larger sums rightly to be spent on 
rebuilding the hospitals will not necessarily 
mean a proportionate imerease in their run- 
ning costs. 


Goodbye to All That? 


ITH appropriate secrecy, or semi 

secrecy, an inter-departmental com- 
mittee has dared to meddle with the most 
treasured, anomalous, chaotic and down- 
right maddening institutions in the English- 
man’s calendar: bank holidays, wakes 
weeks and the end of the summer term. 
These are the days when, every year, he 
dutifully jams the railway stations, the bus 
terminals and the roads to the coast. There 
is no reason, technical, economic or organisa- 
tional, why he should put up with this much 
longer. There is no reason why the non- 
religious holidays created by Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Act of 1871 should not become as 
extinct as the memory of Sir John himself 
Nothing, of course, will be done this year ; 
or next year ; or perhaps even the next. But 
if the voice of every harassed parent, over- 
worked booking clerk, angry bus-driver and 
squawking child counts for anything in this 
country ministers should not be allowed 
to forget the reform that now lies under 
their noses. 

The principles on which reform should 
be based are two: the convenience of the 
public and the cfficiency of the economy 
With a little thought they can be comple- 
mentary. It may occasionally be convement 
or efficient (perhaps it should be left to local 
option) to shut down the industry of an 
entire small town while everyone migrates 
to Blackpool or Bridlington (and, nowadays, 
their counterparts on the Continent). But 
it cannot possibly be convenient or efficient 
for several towns in the same district to 
take wakes weeks at once, There are enough 
family cars on the road in a normal summer 
weekend, contributing to the accident rate, 
without insisting on extra chaos every first 
Monday in August. It ought not to: require 
an organisational genius to stagger holidays 
and to add the extra bank holiday time on 
to the normal fortnight or three weeks. Far 
greater feats are done cach week to cover 
up absenteeism or to cope with winter 
illnesses. 

The most difficult change involves the 
schools. The arguments are familiar, but 
the balance of adventage rests with working 
longer terms in the winter—reducing the 
Christmas and Easter holiday-time (there 
are not yet quite enough ski-ing families to 
protest)—and adding an extra three weeks 
or a month in the summer. The precise 
suggestions of the inter-departmental report 
are not to be published, at least for the 
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present. But the lines on which industry 
and the schools shoukd now be thinking 
ought to be clear enough. 


CHINA 


Pride Must Have a Purge 


ENTRAL committees of communist 
parties are strange, almost mystical 
entities, in whose name virtually all power 
is wielded, but which seldom actually meet. 
China's met from Jan 14th to 18th, with 
170 members and alternate members 
present ; it was the first plenary session for 
a year and a half, and it must have been a 
pretty grim affair. It put into words once 
more the familiar Pcking position on the 
issues debated at the Moscow conference 
of the leaders of international communism ; 
but that was the lesser of the session's tasks. 
Much more painful was the facing of the 
consequences—-political as well as economic 
-—of the 1960 disaster on the farm front. 
The exact scale of the disaster remains 
uncertain. Peking has given few figures 
It may have trouble getting reliable ones ; 
local officials are often afraid to report 
accurately such bad news as last year’s must 
have been. But China is swallowing its 
pride to the extent of buying up Canadian 
grain and Australian flour, as well as Cuban 
sugar, a purchase which in the circum- 
stances is clearly more than just a gesture 
to Dr Castro. The Peking press reports 
that in some arcas peasants have caten the 
= that should have been kopt as seed 
or the next sowing; and warnings have been 
published about guarding ‘seed stores care- 
fully—a sure sign of hunger. Now the 
central committee has shifted emphasis to 
the food problem as never before, with the 
order that 
In 1961 the whole nation must concentrate 
on strengthening the agricultural front. .. . 
In heavy industry . . . the scope of capital 
construction in 1961 should be appropri- 
ately reduced, the rate of development 
‘Since Nature itself be punished 
ince Nature itself cannot 
for its offences, a large n of human 
victims are to pay for the setback to the 
ruling party's hopes. The comiittee has 
already launched what it describes as a drive 
to “ purify organisations by cleaning out the 
extremely few bad ¢ ” These 
elements amount to “ only a few per cent 
of the population " (one per cent of which, 
be it noted, means seven million people). 
They are said to include, as well as uncon- 
verted bourgeois “ who have sneaked into 
the revolutiorary ranks,” other “ elements 
who have degenerated owing to corrosion 
by reactionaries.” are accused of 
breaking laws, violating discipline and com- 
mitting sabotage. Further, there are well- 
ing officials who “do not understand 
the distinction between eo and com- 
munism,” in particular socialist prin- 
ciple of “ more income for those who work 
more.” The new “ rectification movement ” 
is to attend to all such errors. 
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GERMANY AND POLAND 


Ruhr Emissary 


ust when Herr Krupp von Bohlen has 
been granted yet another year’s respite 
from his commitment to sell his coal and 
steel holdings, his rehabilitation in German 
eyes has been marked by an unusual 
sortie into the diplomatic field. Early in 
December Herr Berthold Beitz, general 
manager of the Krupp firm, spent a week in 
Warsaw as the guest of the Polish president, 
Mr Cyrankiewicz, The trip had Dr 
Adenguer’s blessing, and Herr Beitz reported 
to the Chancellor when he got back. Last 
weekend Herr Beitz paid Mr Cyrankiewicz 
a further lightning visit, this time with more 
specific instructions. Not surprisingly, 
Bonn has been buzzing with rumours of an 
impending change in government policy 
towards Poland, and on Tuesday, when this 
unusual emissary had once more reported 
to the Chancellor, the federal press office 
broke silence ; it admitted that Herr Beitz’s 
missions had had government blessing and 
explained that the federal government would 
now take up the question of improving rela- 
tions through normal channels 
This is not the first time there has been 
talk in Bonn of a new attitude to Poland, 
and it is still not at all clear what Bonn’s 
views are. On the other hand, as Herr 
secretary at the foreign 
has made clear, diplomatic rela- 
ith Poland are still out of the 
3oth the “ Hallstein doctrine,” 
ides relations with countries 
the east German govern- 
Oder-Netsse frontier stand 


Carstens, state 
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in the way. But the Chancellor did 
tell the parliamentary group of the 
Christian Democratic party on January 
roth that he would like a rapprochement 
with Poland. And there has been a great 
deal of talk~not only from Herr Beitz—of 
an exchange of permanent trade and cultural 
missions with Warsaw. 

The trouble is that the Poles themselves 
have little enthusiasm for such _half- 
measures. They want a clear demonstration 
from the Germans of a willingness to start 
afresh. In a speech on January 22nd Mr 
Gomulka implied that only diplomatic rela- 
tions would do the trick. At the same time 
it remains uncertain whether the Poles will 
be willing to leave the tricky fronticr 
question on one gide. The talk in Bonn of 
a new look in policy towards Poland may 
therefore still prove abortive ; if so, it will 
be a pty 


ITALY 
Milan Takes the Plunge 


OcAL politics in Italy can have 

damaging repercussions on the national 
government in Rome. After the local elec- 
tions in November, the Christian Demo- 
crats and the three small centre parties that 
support Signor Fanfani’s government found 
themselves, in a number of important 
towns, unable to form an admunistration 
without help from either the Right or the 
Left. Since then the politicians in Rome 
have been anxiously trying to solve the 
problem of these giunte difficil: without 
fatally undermining the fragile stability of 
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Signor Fanfani’s government. It begins to 
look as if they may have failed. 

Last Saturday the Christian Democrats 
in Milan agreed to form a municipal junta 
with the Social Democrats and the Nenni 
Socialists. This has provoked vehement 
protests from Signor Malagodi, the leader 
of the Liberal party—no doubt all the more 
vehement since Milan is the great Liberal 
stronghold. Throughout the lengthy dis- 
cussions on the “ difficult juntas,” Signor 
Malagodi has argued strongly against 
alliances with the Socialists, partly be- 
cause he 1s anti-socialist, partly because he 
believes that Signor Nenni is still too in- 
volved with the Communists to make a safe 
partner for democrats. Although he had 
appeared ready to accept alliances in Milan 
and other places where the only alternative 
would be to turn to the extreme Right, 
Signor Malagodi is now threatening to with- 
draw his support from Signor Fanfani if 
Milan’s example is followed elsewhere— 
as it well may be in Florence and Genoa. 
On paper this need not prove fatal to Signor 
Fanfani so long as he could count on 
Socialist abstentions in the Chamber. But 
IN practice it almost certainly would ; 
many right-wing Christian Democrats share 
Signo: Malagodi’s views. 

Those, however, in the centre of Italian 
politics who believe that sooner or later 
there must be a shift to the left, whatever 
the risks, will approve of the plunge taken 
by Milan. And whatever the immediate 
repercussions in Rome, the success of the 
Milan experiment will be of far more than 
local significance For if the new junta 
settles down well, Signor Nenni and those 
of his party who, with him, would like 
to move towards the centre, will be greatly 
strengthened at the Socialist party congress 
in Milan in March. And if Signor Nenni’s 
opponents then gain the upper hand, any 
hope of giving Italy more stable and widely 
based government through an alliance be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and the non- 
communist left will have to be abandoned 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


B: hops and Others 


ORE episcopal appointments in the 

Church of England are on the way 
Dr Coggan must be replaced at Bradford ; 
and two of the five senior bishoprics, Lon- 
don and Winchester, which carry an auto- 
matic right te sit in the Lords (the other 
21 seats are allotted by seniority of con- 
secration), ate liable to be vacated by 
resignation at any moment. The London 
diocese needs a thorough administrative 
overhaul ; no one could carry it through 
better than Dr Stopford of Peterborough, 
who, significantly, was stated by The Times 
not to be a candidate for Canterbury— 
perhaps because he is a candidate for Lon- 
don. Winchester is a see traditionally 
reserved for scholars, as the work is light 
and the dignity great; Dr Mortimer of 
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Transformation scene 


The artist's skill and intensely personal vision carry 
us into a new world of colour, beauty and imagina- 
tion. But working in a very different world is the man 
painting a bridge, spraying a car body, ‘dipping’ 
tool handles or lacquering food wrappers. He is 
painting for protection and his job is never done. 
Today the surface coating industry produces 
protective and decorative figishes for use on wood, 
metal, paper, plaster, stone and fabric. In the process 
it consumes extremely large quantities of solvents, 
of which Shell is one of the leading suppliers. Shell 


ketones, alcohols, glycol ethers and aromatic 
hydrocarbons all play an important part in the 
superior quality of modern surface coatings. 

it is these Shell products that give today's paints 
their superior cover, smoother flow, higher gloss 
and longer life under the most severe conditions. 

lf manufacturers have a protective problem they 
come to Shell for the right answer. Write to the 
Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


Shell Chemicals 
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Exeter is an outstanding theologian who 
might well be translated. 

Some fascinating information about the 
Church of land can be found in its 
official year which has just been pub- 
lished.* Sadly, of the church's 27 million 
baptised members, only 2} million are 
practising churchmen. Dr Ramsey's trans- 
lation to Canterbury was not wholly a pro- 
motion as he left a diocese of 1,118,635 
souls to take charge of one with only 
853,123. (If such things were judged by 
numbers the primacy should certainly go 
to the diocese of London with its church 
population of over 4 million.) At York Dr 
Ramsey was, primate of England, and at 
Contabery he will be primate of All Eng- 
land, a diplomatic division of dignities 
between the two primatial sees made by 
Pope Innocent VI (1352-1362) to end nearly 
three centuries of unseemly bickering over 
precedence. The Queen herself still 
exercises a more direct ecclesiastical juris- 
diction than is generally realised. The Dean 
of ‘Westminster is a “ royal peculiar,” sub- 
ject like the Dean of Windsor to no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, either episcopal or 
primatial, and answerable only to the Queen 
herself. Her Majesty also has six chapels 
royal in her various palaces as well as a 
private chapel in the Strand (the Savoy 
Chapel), hers by right of her duchy of 
Lancaster. In this latter “ special inherit- 
ance” a unique version of the national 
anthem is sung to this day 

One person who is not to be found in the 
yearbook is the devil, who is to be omitted 
from the Church's revised catechism. In- 
stead of the forthright denunciation of 
he devil and the pomps, vanities and sinful 
lusts of this wicked world which has for so 
long echoed at baptisms, there is to be a 
tepid rejection of “ wrong” and “ evil.” 
Lucifer 1s apparently really to be eclipsed 

* Published by the Church Ass 
SPCK 496 pages 30s 


MORE BABIES 


783 thousand live births were regis- 
tered in England and Wales in 1960, 
more than in any year since the 1947 
peak. Deaths of children under one 
year have fallen by half, but the still- 
birth rate over the same period has only 
been reduced by one-fifth 


DEATHS UNDER 
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This cavalier treament of the devil is either 
the final humiliation of a reputedly proud 
personage, or else a move of great subtlety 
on his part to lull his victims into an 
erroneous sense of security. Suspicious 
churchmen, however, can still outmanceuvre 
him. He can be reinserted by amendment 
provided this is tabled before March 1st. 


AGRICULTURE 


Embattled Farmers 


te annual mecting of the National 
Farmers’ Union has run true to form. 
The county branches are again unhappy 
about the declining prosperity of agricul- 
ture, and put forward numerous resolutions 
demanding a tougher line in negotiations 
for the coming price review. But once again 
these resolutions were pushed no further 
than Mr Harold Woolley and his colleagues 
on the union leadership wish. British agri- 
culture is undeniably in difficulties. In the 
last eight years of increasing protection in 
agriculture, and increasing prosperity for 
everybody else, the real net income of 
farmerg as a class has declined by at least 
10 per cent. It is true that the decline 
started from a high level of income, and 
that it would have been much sharper had 
it not been for government aid. But govern- 
ment aid, by giving the biggest subsidies to 
those with the biggest production, has 
accentuated the wide differences in the 
prosperity of individual farmers. Ar least 
a half of British farmers are making little 
more, and in some cases less, than a farm 
worker’s wage as return for their labour 
and working capital. 

Thus the union has good reason to feel 
uneasy. But it has still no very clear ideas 
about rationalisation and self-help. Mr 
Woolley emphasised again the necessity for 
effective co-operation among farmers. Un- 
fortunately the union still seems to see 
co-operation as mainly a matter of more 
schemes for the compulsory regulation of 
production, prices and marketing. Such 
measures can do little or nothing to help 
farmers to sell in a competitive market or to 
reap some of the profits of more efficient 
as opposed to more regulated) marketing. 
A major need now is for farmer-run com- 
mercial enterprises, particularly of a kind 
that can meet the special requirements of 
smaller farmers. This is not an easy pre- 
scription to satisfy ; but farmers will have 
to help themselves, instead of merely calling 
on the Government, if they are to emerge 
from their present slough. 


MOROCC( » 


A Troubled Community 


LTHOUGH it was President Nasser who 
stampeded the African leaders at the 
Casablanca conference, early this month, 
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into denouncing Israel, it is his Moroccan 
hosts who have borne the first load of 
trouble to result. The use of Casablanca as 
a platform for launching a new crusade 
against Isracl was bound to make mischief 
for Morocco. For the Moroccans have a 
bigger Jewish community than any other 
Arab country, some 200,000 souls in all. 
The conference inevitably caused some un- 
settlement in Arab-Jewish relations. Some 
hundreds of Jews were arrested. Then the 
unhappy accident of the foundering of a 
yacht, which was carrying Moroccan Jews to 
Israel, made Morocco the target of abuse 
not only from Israel, but from Jewry and 
humanitarians all over the world. 

The Moroccan Jews, in fact, suffer under 
no greater penalties than do Jewish com- 
munitics in any other countries that are 
members of the Arab League. Up ull 1956, 
when Morocco joined the League, they 
enjoyed great liberty of action. They there- 
fore feel all the more hardly the Arab 
League restrictions that, since 1956, have 
gradually been imposed on them. These 
sever all connections with Israel. There is 
no postal communication. Organised 
emigration is not allowed. In countries like 
the UAR or Iraq, where only a_ few 
thousand Jews remain, such prohibitions 
are not overwhelming ; a Jew who wants 
to emigrate, or to write to Israel, can usually 
find a roundabout way. The impact on 
the Jews in Morocco is much heavier 
because of the vaster numbers and the 
poverty of most of them; and it is, of 
course, from the desperately poor that most 
of the potential emigrants come. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Mr Dijilas Released 


R MILOVAN DJILAS’S release from 
prison is a welcome gesture by the 
Jugoslav government. Once one of Marsha! 
Tito’s closest friends and collaborators, he 
fell foul of his former comrades by too out- 
spoken criticism. In October, 1957, while 
already serving a three-year sentence for 
spreading hosule propaganda, he was again 
put on trial for the same offence (this ume 
because of the publication abroad of his 
book “The New Class”) and given a 
further seven years. He was released on 
january 20th with some five years still to 
run 
Mr Djilas has regained his freedom with- 
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Striking murals make a showpiece of the power-house inside the Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 
mountans TH power-station was cquipped by Enelish Electric under a coniprchensive contr act 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN (Hrs pence snaet ow 


English Electric $0,000-h.p. turbine generating sets 
Transtermers, switchgear and control gear were alse 
suppled by English Electric. 
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One of the 73 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
clectri¢ locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 
INDON €%.C.2 Railways (RI NFE) 
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in the supreme 


Humber Super Snipe 


A car of superlative luxury and elegance built in the great tradition of Rootes 
iftsmanship and offering the finest value in its class today. Saloon £1,050 


plus p.t. £438.12.6 Optional extras include fully-automatic transmission at 


trans- 


a reduced price; power-assisted steering, also overdrive on normal] 
mission models. Available as a Saloon, Limousine or Estate Car, 
* Outstanding suspension and road-holding 
* Twin Headlamps for night driving safety 
Luxurious interior - Elegant exterior * Restyled grille 


* Front disc brakes - Large rear brakes 


Als the improved HUMBER HAWK models— more interior elegance 
| Sa eee brakes. Saloon £875 plus p.t. £365.14.2 
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out loss of dignity either to the Jugoslav 
government or to himself. His release, 
which is conditional, has come about 
through the normal Jugoslav judicial pro- 
cedures and after he had complied with the 
accustomed formalities. Mr Djilas has 
declared that he got his freedom without 
signing any recantation ; and it is believed 
in Belgrade that the government intends to 
refrain from putting irksome restrictions on 
him. He has, it seems, a fair chance of 
living a normal life again, of taking a job 
and even of getting his (non-political) books 
published. No doubt he will have to watch 
his step. He has said since his release that 
his views have evolved, although remaining 
in essence unchanged. Possibly the evolu- 


All Mod. 
Con. 


FROM A 
CORRESPONDENT 
IN GLASGOW 


20TTISH local authorities’ rents are 
generally lower, and rates contribu- 
tions to housing revenue accounts higher, 
than in England and Wales. In Dunbar- 
tonshire, a county of 165,000 people which 
sweeps away from Glasgow north and 
west to beyond Loch Lomond, the council 
charges the cheapest house rents in Britain 
at an average of 2s. 10d. a week and subsi- 
dises them by a special housing rate equi- 
valent to 7s. 4d. in the £. 

Dunbartonshire rents today are actually 
lower than they were 20 years ago, despite 
repeated attempts by Moderate and Inde- 
pendent councillors over the past decade 
to get them raised. The public inquiry 
in Dumbarton, which ended last week, 
was ordered by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, on the formal complaint of seven 
of these Conservative-minded councillors 
that no bona fide review of rents had been 
undertaken by the council, as required 
by the Housing (Scotland) Act of 1950. 
The inquiry concerned only the rents in 
the landward areas of the county, where 
over 50,000 people live. The larger burghs 
like Clydebank and Dumbarton itself are 
responsible for their own council housing. 

When the Secretary of State has 
received the inquiry’s report (probably 
within two months) he can compel the 
council to review its rents levels, should 
he decide that it has failed to observe its 
statutory obligation to re-examine its rents 
structure from time to time. There is 
little doubt that he will do so. The 
Secretary of State acted in this way in 
1958 after a similar inquiry into Glasgow’s 
municipal rents. Glasgow’s rents then 
stood at an average of 5s. 2d. a week— 
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tion is towards a less completely pessimistic 
view than that expressed in “ The New 
Class” of the possibility of reforming 
communism. 

Whether Mr Diilas’s release heralds more 
liberal policies generally in Jugoslavia 
remains to be seen. (The permission just 
given to Professor Dedijer to stay in Eng- 
land a further year is another welcome sign.) 
What is certain is that by giving Mr Djyilas 
his freedom Marshal Tito has removed a 
major obstacle to closer relations with 
western socialists. Jugoslavia’s links with 
the British and other socialist parties have 
been badly frayed by the Djilas affair ; it is 
much to be hoped that they can now be 
renewed and strengthened. 
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almost double Dunbartonshire’s—but six 
months after the Secretary of State’s inter- 
vention the worst anomalies were ironed 
out by the corporation and the average 
rose to 7s. 8d. 

Dunbarton county council is not 
Labour-controlled, but Labour members 
predominate in wie landward areas and, 
by use of an active whip, command the 
committees responsible for housing. Last 
May the Labour group, in committee, 
again voted to peg the rents, and this set 
off the Conservative protest to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The Labour witnesses at the inquiry 
said housing was a social service, that they 
never considered the incomes of families 
applying for council houses, and that the 
2s.‘ tod. rent was purely nomina] because 
housing charges should properly fall on 
the ratepayers. The rents levied, they 
felt, should be related to an average local 
income among council tenants of £9 a 
week, and that, in any case, rents ought to 
be frozen until the effects of the Valuation 
and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1956, were 
known later this year. It was claimed by 
Labour spokesmen that they were pre- 
pared to maintain their present position 
until the Government altered its policy 
and lowered the rate of §] per cent interest 
charged on housing loans. 

This stand was not, in fact, fully main- 
tained at the inquiry. Counsel for the 
seven complaining councillors even won 
an admission from Mr D, H. Taggart, a 
local Labour policy-maker, that it would 
be reasonable if the average rent rose to 
something like 10s. a week. Even so, the 
impression was left that some, if not all, 
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SHORTER NOTE 

A Swiss objection to membership of a 
European customs union is that the common 
tariff would raise the cost of imported raw 
materials. In a new study—* L’Appro- 
visionnement de la Suisse en Matiéres 
Premiéres et l’Organisation de l'Europe” 
M. Charles Iffland concludes that the in- 
crease would in fact be mimute. The tariff 
burden on imported raw materials would 
rise from 2.12 per cent under the existing 
national tariff to 2.16 per cent if Switzerland 
were in the common market. The study is 
published by the Centre de Recherches 
Européennes Lausanne, a rallying-point of 


those in Switzerland: who support 
European common market. 


Labour members seemed to envisage the 
day when council tenants would pay no 
rent at all. 

Evidence was led for the complainers 
to show that rents of about 2s. trod. 
a week were charged for modern, all- 
electric houses in villages where the same 
tenants paid 12s. 6d. weekly for lock-up 
garages also built by the council. There 
was talk of television hire fees of 10s. a 
week borne by many landward occupiers, 
and of 2s. 10d. rents paid by county 
tenants who live within a stone’s throw of 
Dumbarton burgh, where the average 
council rent is over 9s. 

The inquiry was also told about Dun- 
bartonshire houses built in 1956 for £1,200 
which carry an annual repayment burden 
of £138 12s. The Exchequer subsidy on 
the houses meets £24 of the repayment 
charges and rents contribute another 
£11 10s. The ratepayers have to provide 
the balance of £103. 


Dunbartonshire housing 


7 1945 the 
revenue account showed a surplus of 
£13,000; by 1950 this had become a deficit 


of £20,000. The annual deficit now runs 
at over £ 300,000 and the cumulative deficit 
has grown in the past Io years to just shert 
of £2 million. The current housing 
account shows that rents contribute less 
than ro per cent of housing income 
(£50,000 a year), compared with a fates 
subsidy of almost $9 per cent (£319,000). 

The complainers pointed out that 
even should Government interest rates be 
reduced to the 3 per cent that Labour 
wanted, it would still mean a five-fold 
increase for Dunbartonshire tenants if an 
economic rents policy were to be intro- 
duced. 

No such policy as economic rents will, 
of course, be produced by any intervention 
by the Secretary of State. Burt if 
Glasgow’s experience is any guide, Dun- 
bartonshire’s tenants will have to stump 
up half a crown or so more each week to 
live in the style to which they have 
become accustomed. 
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INDIA REVISITED 


Our special correspondent lately made a tour of India after an interval of four aa 
years. In this special section he sets down his impressions of India’s economic Sy BEAST 
problems at the conclusion of two five-year plans and the eve of a third and 
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bigger plan. He returned encouraged by India’s general progress, concerned 
about many shortcomings in Indian economic policy and thinking, but in no mood 
of despair about India’s ability to work out her economic destiny with outside 


help : “ The best bet for the West among the developing countries,” he says. 
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The Men for the Plan 


the stamina that a mere journalist has to find in order 

to fulfil a programme considerately arranged by the 
Indian authorities over three weeks is nothing to what will be 
expected of her. As the Queen moves round the Indian 
republic, in which she plays no constitutional part, she will 
be greeted almost with adoration by four hundred million 
people whose average earnings are a rupee a day and who think 
themselves lucky to get a pound of rice in their bellies in one 
square meal. The poorest are too deprived even for despair, 
but they will feel no envy as they add this colour and pagean- 
iry to their awakening dream of economic improvement. On 
Thursday India celebrated Republic Day, politically inde- 
pendent for 13 years and hopeful (too hopeful) of economic 
independence ten years from now. The Queen’s visit at this 
juncture in India’s economic ambitions signalises the moral 
and material commitment of Britain to help, in all reasonable 
ways, towards the world’s biggest essay in human improve- 
ment. The most difficult task for the observer long 
acquainted with India is to sort the good against the bad. It 
takes, perhaps, a froward short-term visitor to reach, despite 
all the things that depress him, a conclusion that shares a good 
deal of the Indians’ own optimism. 

‘* Nothing less than the third plan will do,” one is told. It 
is only too true, for even if every target was fulfilled and every 
project emerged finished at the due date, what would result ? 
An improvement of something over 4° per cent per annum in 
total consumption. But India’s population is growing by 
2 per cent a year and all that the average Indian consumer 
can expect in 1966 is to feel a bit less hungry, and to have a 
bit more clothing than now. 

Not, indeed, that the third plan is settled or its arithmetic 
wholly consistent. The National Development Council has 
lately been hammering out the differences between the States 
(who want more) and the Centre. The solution is pure 
sophistry: keep the financial figuring as it is in the plan (total 
investment expenditures of about £7,650 million), but give 
the public sector a bigger “ physical target” to fill if the 
resources can be found. The upshot of this exercise would 
be to increase public investment from a “ financial” 6,200 


Mt is expected of a Queen than of a commoner and 


crores (£4,650 million) to a “ physical * 8,000 crores (£6,000 
million).* 

“Balance,” “ flexibility,” “long-term objectives "—these 
words are spattered through the third plan just as they were 
in Britain’s early economic surveys when India was gaining 
independence. India’s declared aim in economic policy is a 
“socialist pattern of society ” with the political values that go 
with it. India’s attitudes about the ownership and running 
of industry, its soak-the-rich fiscal policies, its persistence in 
false prices and wrong rates of interest in the belief that they 
aid welfare and do no harm to planning, recall the acts of 
Labour Governments—and Tory ones, for that matter. If 
one convicts Indian ministers for mistakes about coal (they 
have indeed seriously prejudiced the outturn of the second 
plan) one must logically convict British Ministers of Power 
(particularly Tory ones) for interference of a different kind. 
So it is with accusations of delay, indecision, and projects left 
three parts completed ; all this is as obvious in India as it is 
in our road programme. 

Every experienced Indian knows these weaknesses. All 
through history, the Indian people have looked to government, 
and never more than today, when government has assumed 
enormous economic and political tasks on the people’s behalf. 
If there is one resource scarcer even than India’s foreign 
exchange, it is good administrative and managerial talent. It 
is not a permanent, irremediable lack. It is said that the 
youngest recruits into the civil service will match the 
pro-consuls of the ICS ; large-scale industry in the private 


’ sector is still helped out by European management, but there 


is much less than there was and the quality of rising Indian 
talent in industry, large and small scale, is often impressive. 
The weakness that comes as-a shock—for it affects the outturn 
of so much of the monumental investment carried out under 
the second plan—is the limited effectiveness of some civil 
servants and railway officials of great experience when they 
are translated into new managerial jobs in steel plants, mines, 
or fertiliser plants. There are no other sources, yet, of trained 
industrial management for these top assignments. 


* One crore = 10 million rupees = £750,000 = $2.1 milion. 
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The result is that public sector industries are run on a 
series of levels, sometimes conflicting, with the Minister 
accountable to Parliament in great detail and so constantly 
tempted towards interference in industrial management ; costs 
and prices fall increasingly within the purview of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General whose concern is no longer 
solely with votes and “ candle-ends,” but extends well into 
the field of basic industrial costs and prices. This is one 
answer to the problem of public accountability for public 
industries, but it is doubtful if it is the right one. Operating a 
steel plant with a dozen people in Ranchi and New Delhi 
breathing down your neck and with the lively prospect of a 
bunch of needling questions in the Lok Sabha next Thursday 
cannot make for relaxed management. 

The speed of economic development that India seeks to 
impose upon herself does indeed exacerbate the shortage of 
talent today but it may be in this department that India first 
“ takes off.” The strain on India’s educational and training 
resources is fearful—which is only another way of describing 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLAN 
(Crores o! rupees) 
Public Sector Ourtiays | Invessment—Ird Plan 


2nd 3rd 
Plan Pian 


Public Private Total 


Agriculture and minor 

irrigation 320 625 
Community develop. . 210 400 800 «(1.475 
Major irrigation ae 450 650 } _ 640 


Power 410 925 50 975 
Village and small mm- 

dustries. 180 250 
industry and minerals 880 1.500 1,000 
Transport and com- 

munications chine «Vee 1,450 | 200 


Social services 860 
inventories ee . 200 


600s 


Total 


(better than non-educated) that emerge from this s.usage 
machine, there will be many able and a number of brilliant 
young men and women. They seem intellectually more severe 


the lust for knowledge and technical training among millions 
Among the many half-educated 


of intelligent young Indians. 


and less compromising than many of their elders 
country and their future that is being built. 


It is their 


The Plan and the Gap 


= arithmetic of Indian planning 
provides a rich field for the higher 
criticism; it is better to keep to the basic 
figures than get involved in endless recon- 
ciliation of later adjustments and com- 
promises. The Planning Commission could 
have made the figuring easier for the outside 
economist if they had again presented 
the third plan in comprehensive terms and 
within the context of national income esti- 
mates as they did for the second, instead of 
leaving him to forage part and guess the 
rest. That carping apart, one is bound to 
respect the scope and the intellectual unpre- 
tentiousness of the Planning Commission's 
outline. They do try to equate boldness 
with resources, 

As already noted, the States are being 
allowed to increase their expenditure sub- 
stantially if they can find the means. 
This does not make utter nonsense of the 
whole operation, for one suspects that better 
mobilising of local resources for the simpler 
local projects might well be carried much 
further. Nor does it affect the plan's 
assumptions about the extent of foreign aid 
that will be needed from next April until 
1966. The plan is proposing an increase in 
investment spending, public and private, of 
one half, compared with the estimated total 
for the second plan. It assumes confidently 
that public investment should increase by 
more than two-thirds, and doubtfully that 
the increase in private investment will be 
less than one-third. If the public investment 
figure turns out right, the private invest- 
ment figure will assuredly be too small. The 
vigour of the private sector surprised the 


planners in their second essay ; they seem 
to be making the same mistake again. 

The general aims of the third plan, how- 
ever, are acceptable. One can argue. indeed, 
whether the projected growth in India’s 
national income will in fact increase by 
“ over 5 per cent " a year, as the plan hopes, 
or whether it will be below § per cent. One 
need not argue about the decision to accord 
agriculture the first priority in the third 
plan—redeeming its relative neglect in the 
second. It will be suggested later that some 
of the public sector projects included or 
adumbrated in the plan should be rejected 
or looked at again. But the most profound 
difference between the two plans is that 
whereas the second started with 725 crores 
(£545 million) of external reserves, it is 
ending with the reserves at crisis point with 
only 128 crores in hand—below a bare 
commercial minimum. The third pian is 
absolutely dependent on generous help 
from outside. The second needed some- 
thing like 2,000 crores to fill the forcign 
exchange gap, of which a quarter was found 
by India out of her own reserves. But the 


THE PLAN AND THE GAP 


Second Pian Third Pian 
1956-6! 1961 -66 
Rs. é As. £ 
crores mn crores mn 
Public expenditures 4,600 450 5,435 


Investment expend- 
6, 650 
4 ’ 

10, 


200 
.000 
200 
3,200 
600 
— 


000 

650 

2,400 

450 

785? 90 
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gap written ito the third plan is as high 
as 3,200 crores, and the reserves that re- 
main are quite inadequate even for main- 
tenance imports. Put even more starkly, 
India is hoping for foreign aid, other than 
help from American surpluses under Public 
Law 480, of 2,600 crores— {2,000 million. 

Such a formidable expectation has a 
certain gallantry: “ If sufficient aid doesn’t 
come, we will adjust the pian accordingly,” 
says the Finance Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai. And he declares that refusal of aid 
will make him not disappointed or bitter— 
only “ wiser.” He makes the point that the 
whole plan involves only half the American 
defence budget for a single year, and then 
declares that while he is not worried about 
progress (“Indians are used to poverty and 
don’t die of it’) India must not become a 
liability or danger to the rest of the world. 
Mr Desai offers a blend of soft resignation 
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for our capacity to pay for our 

very limited.” It is fair to point out 

this is equally true of India’s helpers. 
When the creditors (subscribers might 
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come clear. Officials put the exchange gap 
in this first year of the new plan at more 
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than 300 crores ({225 million) of which at 
least one-third ‘represents a hangover of 
payments still due in respect of second plan 
imports. This assumes too that §00 crores 
of loan repayments due from India during 
the plan period can be swept under the 
carpet by refinancing operations. 

Towards the total gap, there are promises 
of credits (not all for immediate taking up) 
of about 374 crores, ebout one-seventh of 
the whole. Towards the immediate gap, 
there is at present little more than a general 
sense of good will and some early prospect- 
ing by the World Bank in Europe to see 
what may be done in hard cash. The press- 


Agriculture 
and 
the Ryot 


H ALF India’s national output comes from 
agriculture, forestry and fishing. 
Fifty million farms and §00,000 villages 
measure the immense problems of agricul- 
tural improvement. Yet, unless appearances 
are deceptive, the beginnings of something 
important are stirring in agriculture. 
Indian farmers are no more inclined towards 
radical change than most others. They 
cannot afford to be. The limit on the size 
of holdings is low—30 standard acres in 
Madras, for example—and while one comes 
icross sizeable holdings run by wage labour, 
uch as the 20-acre holding of the village 
«hoolteacher and her brother far north in 
Assam, this is unusual. Two hundred yards 
away in the same village was a seven- 
member houschold with 34 acres ; they live 
on +) acres and sell the produce of the other 
two, which at 1} tons of grain to the acre 
gives them about 14 Ib of rice a day each 
This is a good standard, in the sense that it 
gives a hard but possible life. There are 
millions of holdings that come nowhere 
near it. 

With so litth margin, at the best, no 
risks can be run. The farmer's surplus is 
too meagre to set him on the road to self- 
improvement. But when he sees the results 
of improvement around him, he begins to 
stir himself. Why is there a black market 
in fertilisers? Partly because the price is 
too low, and partly because output at the 
Sindri factory and others has been too 
low. But it is also a mark of the spreading 
knowledge of fertilisers and their value even 
to the smallholder. 

Agriculture has been given a liberal allot- 
ment in the third plan, as it deserves. It is 
to take 8.6 per cent of public expenditures 


ing need is for free exchange, not tied loans. 
These were more than acceptable to India 
during the second plan, when she had some 
free reserves too, and they are often to the 
taste: of lenders who like to see their national 
labeis stuck to the hardware when it goes 
up in India. But officials now realise the 
advantage in costs that they could get if 
they were able to shop araund with free 
exchange and could escape from a tender- 
ing system (which seems to produce remark- 
ably few competitive tenders) into direct 
negotiation. They say that imports financed 
by tied loans cost at least § per cent and 
sometimes 1§ per cent more, and they par- 


under the plan (7,250 crores) compared 
with 6.9 per cent (of 4,600 crores) in the 
second plan ; and to agriculture itself one 
should add spending on community 
development and major and medium irriga- 
tion works, making in all 1,675 crores 
against 980 crores in the second plan. The 
latter suffered from the grandiose in agri- 
culture as in some other directions—par- 
ticularly in major irrigation works that 
made belated provision for feed channels 
to the individual farms and did too little 
towards education in multi-cropping. The 
third plan pays much more attention to 
feeding help from the bottom instead of 
building something big at the top that no 
one can use. So the emphasis i} now on 
smaller water schemes; this is an area 
where the States, back in triumph from their 
tangle with the Centre, ought to be able to 
organise more small labour-intensive works. 

Fertilisers and better use of water are 
the more obvious sources of improvement. 
A simple foot-pedalled threshing drum 
which pays for itself handsomely against 
the traditional and wasteful method of 
trampling out the grain with bullocks is 
being demonstrated in training centres: it 
costs 125 rupees—a mere {9—and it ranks 
as a minor revolution, So, in a different 
way, does the concrete latrine—for 12 
rupees—which is a contribution to rural 
hygiene as well as a check to rural time 
wasting. The solemnity with which such 
simple devices are demonstrated is a 
continual reminder of the lowly level from 
which improvement has to start. 

The swing in agricultural output between 
good years and bad can be of the order of 
10 per cent, and the weather (to say nothing 
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ticularly resent the heavy “ presentation 
charges ” that are involved in clearing pro- 
jects financed on tied loan by the American 
Development Loan Fund. 

But hope of escape from tied loans 
cannot be great, and the inflation of capital 
costs that results has to be accepted as a 
regrettable necessity. The present irre- 
dacible minimum of free exchange re- 
sources, coupled with limited opportunities 
for increasing exports (as the Indians claim, 
though one suspects that they are better 
than is sometimes supposed) makes the 
notion of an independent economic destiny 
for India within a decade utterly fanciful. 


of the difficulty of counting) gets in the 
way of any measure of agricultural 
productivity. Which is right—the official 
return of 7§ million tons of foodgrains this 
year or the estimate, based on a statistical 
sample, of 93 million tons? The difference 
—one of the more disconcerting among 
many in Indian statistics—is of no small 
importance. At a guess, not more than 
a third of the rice and wheat crops are 
marketed, and for millet the proportion 
is less. Over vast areas of India, the 
rural economy is only monetary at the 
margin, and the measurement of its 
changes in subsistence is correspond- 
ingly difficult. A small increase in the 
surplus of millions of small holdings, 
however, would produce a great increase, 
absolutely as well as proportionately, in the 
quantity of grain coming on to the cash 
market. It is not too soon to start thinking 
about the need for storage and’ for some 
form of price support, for any serious dis- 
appointment to Indian farmers could 
jeopardise the prospects of sustained 
agricultural improvement. 

The prospects of increasing foodgrains 
by a (nominal) third to 100-105 million tons 
by 1965-66 and cotton by another third 
seem good. It begins to look possible that 
Indian agriculture will be supporting the 
full basic needs of the population some 
time before Indian industry enables the 
economy to break into its own orbit. As 
the first mark of this progress, it deserves to 
be noted that even the poorest are now 
eating more rice and less millet, making 
their standard of living to that extent less 
utterly depressed, 


HEN one asks about the progress of the 

community development programme 
on which hopes of political, economic and 
social progress in the villages are mainly 
based one gets explicit replies: the sup- 
porters of the movement, from Mr Nehru 
downwards, are entirely enthusiastic ; the 
objectors are coldly critical and regard the 
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provision of 400 crores in the third plan 
largely as a waste of money. This is quite 
unfair, just as the claims of Mr Dey, 
the Minisyer of Community Development, 
may well Be excessive the other way. The 
basic idea of rural development is far from 
new, but it is now being applied from the 
centre with great intensity of effort though 
with varying effectiveness in the country. In 
Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh, and more 
lately in Madras, the Panchayati Raj move- 
ment has been making impressive progress. 
In English terms, the panchayat might be 
the parish council—the humblest level of 
local! democracy ; the movement secks to 
introduce to the very grassroots the simplest 
forms of self-reliance and initiative so that 
the people learn to manage their own local 


Industry in 
the Plan 


to third plan. aims at an increase in 
the next five years of 80 per cent in 
industrial production, concentrating fiercely 
on investment goods and restraining the out- 
put of consumption goods as far as it 
knows how. Power output is to double ; 
finished steel to be increased by 1} tumes ; 
aluminium 3} times ; tractors four times ; 
and certain chemicals and fertilisers up to 
six times. Some of these targets will not be 
hit, but no one in New Delhi would 
admit as much. To take one example: steel 
has been at once a shining achievement and 
a serious disappointment in the second plan. 
Capacity has been quadrupled in § years, 
but current rates of output are not running 
at mich more than §0 per cent. The 
second plan gaily assumed that three 
new million-ton plants could be run up to 
full rating as soon as they were finishe 
would be wiser to assume that it will still 
take a couple of years more before Durga- 
pur, Rourkela and Bhilai are at full blast. 
This is not a matter for blame—it happens 
in other countries too—but the continu- 
ing self-deception that has led the planners 
to write in an installed steel capacity of 10.2 
million tons by 1966 producing 9} million 
tons of ingots then can be criticised. It 
omits proper consideration of all the prob- 
lems of management fhat are now besetting 
the industry. 

Again, the contribution to economic 
advance that the private sector of Indian 
industry will make in the next five years has 
been underestimated. Given the rising level 
of incomes |that the plan is creating, the 
small entre in his workshop or 
modest plant can count on a high demand 


affairs and the villages become self-govern- 
ing units in the Indian polity. 

This is one of the most important aims 
now before India. The administration of 
the policy may be top-heavy and it is certain 
that many of the officers responsible for 
introducing the programme are hardly better 
qualified than those they are teaching. There 
are 60,000 of them in all, and seven tech- 
nical officers to each of 3,000 “ blocks” of 
about 100 villages., Four hundred thousand 
villages and 200 million people are said 
already to be covered—some of them obvi- 
ously very thinly. At the beginning, the 
villagers, used to looking to the village 
headman and to the collector for leadership, 
find it hard to learn how to use their new 
power (including power to raise some local 


for whatever he produces. He need not be 
specially efficient (though sometimes he is) 
because he is securely protected against 
import competition. He will certainly be a 
nuisance to the public authorities as they 
try to plan against him, since he will be bent 
on sucking resources away from them, and 
so challenging their higher wisdom. 

This rapid emergence of a forward-look- 
ing entrepreneurial class is encouraging. The 
major weakness of the so-called private sec- 
tor in India has always been its narrowness 
of base, with family names attached. The 
most estimable of these dynasties is scarcely 
more than half a century old, and their 
mixed interests of merchanting, finance and 
industry have rested largely on their ability 
to mobilise (sometimes in ways that do not 
stand too close examination) large resources 
for industrial investment. Their record is 
mixed and their public esteem is not 
generally high. The new generation of in- 
dustrialists is very different. Recently the 
Licensing Board (which decides on appli- 
cations to set up industries with a capital of 
more than 10 lakhs (£75,000) found itself 
dealing with eae from 120 
“ unknowns.” odest capital, some skill 
and experience, and a great deal of work 
will produce important new industrial for- 
tunes in the next decade, despite everything 
that high taxation and austere planning can 
do to head them off. 

The great question for these and for the 
much bigger industrial units will be the 
sufficient provision of “ maintenance im- 
ports” during the third plan. Will India’s 
exiguous resources enable her to 
import sufficient raw materials to get the 
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taxes). They have to be taught how to run 
local elections and choose their 
—this with the help of officials lent by the 
State. From this movement, it is hoped, 
will flow a sturdy improvement in smail- 
scale agriculture and a natural source of 
political inspiration from the bottom to the 
top instead of the other way, as hitherto. 
Anyone who values the spread of demo- 
cratic ways must praise this ambition, 
though it is doubtful whether its introduc- 
tion on such a scale and with such intensity 
of drive can be universally successful. As 
in agricultural improvement, we shall have 
to wait several years to see how panchayati 
raj works. One can only hone that patient 
local work will build it into the: structure of 
emergent India. 


optimum production from this rapidly ex- 
panding industrial capacity ? India is try- 
ing desperately to raise the domestic output 
of primary materials (such as aluminium and 
copper), machine components (such as ball- 
bearings, with the brave hope of a five-fold 
increase through three-shift working) and 
engineering ancillaries (such as electric 
cables). Much of this capacity (as Britain 
has reason to remember from her “ 
saving” exercises immediately after the 
war) is, in the short run at any rate, very 
high in cost. Indeed, a closer look at Indian 
industry as a whole raises some real doubts 
whether India is basically the low-cost 
country that so many assume. Her capital 
costs are high, and if wage rates are still 
low, there is a high labour content per unit 
in most classes of cutput. As new plants are 
run in, and management and labour get 
training and experience, there should be a 
continuing improvement in industrial costs. 
But organised labour has lost no time in 
staking its demands for a good share of the 
proceeds of the boom, and the present 
scarcity of even the lowest levels of skill is 
adding its pressure to wage demands, The 
claims are genuine but undue haste in press- 
ing them will not help labour or India. 


SMALL MAN'S PROSPECTUS 


Hindustan Machine Tools is making an offer 
to small industrialists to set up near and 
supply it with parte and components. HMT 

ers a workshop at reasonable rent and with 
services, advice and an assured workload, The 
National Small Industries Corporation 
100,000 rupees, repayable in 10 years, for each 
unit and the entrepeneur finds 20,500 rupees 
for working capital. With 10 workers on two 
shifes, the profit and ‘oss account shows »—~ 

Rs. 
Sales costs..... 1,25,000 Sates 
Grom profi... .000 


Grow profit 
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Spotlight on 
the Public Sector f 


N one sense, there is too much public 

inspection of India’s basic industries—by 
politicians, for instance, who do not under- 
stand what the component parts of a steel 
plant are. But there is a continuing need for 
sympathetic, expert second opinion on 
policies in the public sector. One good 
example of this ts the work of the mission 
from the World Bank last year ; some of its 
criticisms cannot have been easy to stomach 
but many of them have evidently made their 
mark. Ambivalence is an Indian charac- 
teristic and it finds one expression in 
readiness to trim on policy in running the 
public industries with unreadiness to admit 
publicly the slightest change in attitudes 
about them, 

And yet, when things go wrong, how 
quickly they are sometimes righted. Five 
years ago, for ¢xample, the Hindustan 
Machine Tools works at Bangalore was in 
poor shape ; now it has a diversified output 

he result of Wide international collabora- 
on) and is busy doubling its capacity from 

uiernal resources, which it proudly calls 

to the nation.” It says that it meets, 

the landed cosi of imported 

ls of the kinds that it produces 

some of its industrial customers 

ce! dispute this); but it is not price 

infiation that has turned the plant in five 

years into an efficient operation and it is 

not xenophobia that has enabled it to dis- 
pense with all foreign technicians. 


India’s present need is to keep the under- 
use and the misuse of her enormous new 
industrial investment to the minimum. If 
policy about coal is wrong, it is bound to 
reflect on the performance in steel. If mis- 
takes are made in steel (and there has been 
at least one serious one starting up at 
Rourkela) or if management is not decisive 
and it is not) so much the worse for 
hundreds of industrial customers eager for 

output. If insufficient provision is made 
for power (which seems to be the case) the 
third and fourth plan will have to stagger 
along under continual cuts. This is a par- 
ticular threat in the new industrial complex 
in the Damodar Valley Corporation’s area, 
which includes three of the major stecl 
plants (and would include the projected 
fourth public! plant); in four years, the 


demand on the DVC’s system las trebled - 
and the projected gap between demand and: 


capacity five years hence will be bigger than 
its output in 1956. The Central Water and 
Power Commission itself has been at odds 
with the Planning Commission, which has 
decided for a mere doubling of installed 


capacity from 5.8 million kW to 11.8 mil- 
lion. A re-examination of India’s power 
needs, not for the next plan only, but for 
the next generation, is urgently needed and 
the Centre will have to assume from the 
States an increasing part in it. 


Right Wheel in Coal 


AST November the Minister of Steel, 

Mines and Fuel explained in the 
Lok Sabha why the government had 
allowed privately owned collieries a bigger 
target. in the third plan period. He 
was obviously on the defensive, as if the 
public sector collieries could have done all 
that was needed. Their poor performance 
is something that does not emerge too 
clearly from the plan ; what has long been 
clear is that the only hope of increasing coal 
output to 97 million tons by 1966 rests with 
private sector mines, which are supposed to 
produce two-thirds of it. How it was ever 
possible. to reconcile India’s serious shortage 
of fuel and metallurgical coke with curbs 
on the private coal industry in the second 
plan that restricted its development and im- 
posed unsatisfactory prices on it, can only 
be answered in ideological terms. The 
Minister, however, seems to have persuaded 
parliament that the revised policy was fully 
in accord with the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion under which the former policy was 
imposed ; the logic can pass if the coal 
comes along. 

What has happened is an important policy 
tack to the right—a recognition that private 
capital needs proper treatment if the coal 
plan is to have a chance of fulfilment. The 
National Coal Development Corporation is 
a young body with quite imadequate 
managerial resources for its job in the third 
plan, and it is having to concentrate on 
easily mined open-cut coal, leaving the im- 
provement in metallurgical coking coal to 
private collieries. More coal is needed to 
work up the steel plants and its quality 
must be improved ; India may have 60 per 
cent iron ore, but it has to make do with 23 

r cent ash content in its coke. Delays in 
installing washeries which would remove 
some of this waste material are a matter for 
serious criticism. But an important change 
of policy has been made and it deserves 
some applause, even from coalowners who 
are still a little unhappy about the revised 
prices. A higher price for metallurgical 
quality coal would make good sense. 
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Yet Another in Steel? 


NTERNATIONAL competition in providing 

India with three million-ton steel plants 
has been conducted under fierce publicity. 
The British part in this at Durgapur, which 
went a bit slowly at first but is finishing well 
ahead of its due time next May and doing 
increasingly well, has been conducted with 
less noise than the others. It poses two 
present problems: how to run it and how 
to expand it. 

Durgapur now has its second Indian 
general manager, brought in from the rail- 
way service, Its operating, manager is a 
Scot, lately appointed under the Colombo 
Plan, with 30 years experience in steel, and 
with two deputies (also under the Colombo 
Plan) to help him. He has nearly a hundred 
British operating staff and only a handful of 
Indians with any experience of steel. Similar 
arrangements have been made at the other 
plants to spread operating and managerial 
experience (it is said that there are 500 
operational Russians at Bhilai). There has 
been some Indian touchiness about who is 
to operate “our plants” but here again 
commonsense has prevailed. The main diffi- 
culty, with pride overcome, has been to find 
better pay for foreign management than the 
Indian government is willing to meet; at 
Durgapur this hurdle has been neatly 
jumped by using the Colombo Plan 
arrangements for aid. 

Given time, Indians will be every whit as 
efficient in running the new plants as the 
present foreigners—indeed for years they 
have been showing what they could do at 
the Tata steelworks at Jamshedpur. But the 
existing chain of responsibility—through the 
Minister and down through the board of the 
Hindustan Steel, which owns the three new 
plants and is not very handily situated at 
Ranchi, and thence to the plant manage- 
ments—must surely be revised. It is 
cumbersome and confusing, it saps local 
authority and it leaves the individual units 
with no incentive to cut their costs. The 
present pricing arrangements in the steel 
industry date from 1955, when the main 
object was to equalise import and home 
delivered prices and, so to say, to keep Tata 
in order. They are not adequate for the 
size and range of India’s growing steel out- 
put. Immense problems of costing, staffing, 
and labour relations have to be solved, quite 
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From the family album of a world-famous airline... 


SO years ago, a very important Puss Moth flew from Karachi to Bombay. 
New, Ajir-India flies to Sydney, Tokyo, London, Paris, Rome, Geneva, Beirut, Cairo, 
Moscow, New York... operates big, beautiful Rolis-Royce powered Boeing 707's 
and is one of the world’s leading airlines, famous for its hospitality and efficiency, 


with more and more services coming soon, and still greater expansion... 


AlIR-INDIA 


in association with BOAC and QANTAS 
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Puss Moth. Pioneering air service | Miles Merlin. Went in forLeopard | Wace. Extended main route to | De Havilland Rapide. First twin- | 1946—air hostesses, to begin to 
within india with two Puss Moths. { Moth, then Fox Moth, then Miles } Colombo—passengers on this, | engined aircraft—and equipped j build our world-famous reputa- 
inaugural flight (pilot J. R. D. | Merlin. 1935 inaugurated service , too. 1936, big contract carrying , with radio! Used on Bombay/ ; tion for service ani hospitality. 
Tata) Karachi/Ahmedabad/ | to Trivandrum with stop at Goa | heavy mails, used Waco for Karachi route. Started new service | Traffic soared. Five flights a day 
Bombay, thence to Bellary and | and Cannanore. Took first pas- | Bombay/Colombo sector of flight. | to Deihi in 1937 via the india | between Bombay and Karachi. 
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Madras, 15 Oct. 1932. First mail 
service, of ‘Tata Airlines’ 
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De Havilland 86s! Rapides and i Booking Office, Bombay 
86s requisitioned by Air Force at 
outbreak of war | 
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BREAKFAST HERE DINNER THERE 


These epics in stone, symbolic of The big 
mans driving quent for spiritual ' 
truths, are living monuments to a 
deeply retlective way of life, creating 
an image profound and permanent 

This is India—Ten Thousand 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, $.W.! 
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Which side of the 


On which side of the wide and obvious gap in the 
choice of Sunday newspapers do you find yourself? 
Are you making do with fare too solid and under- 
flavoured for your liking—or are you putting up 
with a diet of triviality and sensationalism ? 

You need put up with and make do no longer 
The Sunday Telegraph is planned and produced 
to fill the gap. 

The Sunday Telegraph is written with the same 
balanced reasonableness that has won so many 
million readers over to The Daily Telegraph. 

The Sunday Telegraph informs you about the 
world with vigour but without frenzy, and enter- 
tains you with liveliness as well as with a decent 
restraint. You will like The Sunday Telegraph 


it has originality, wit and common sense. 


wm Sundap Telegraph 
FILLS THE GAP Only 5d. 
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apart from the technical problems of making 
the new plants give their best performance. 

This would seem enough to get on with. 
But the intention is to double Bhilai to 2} 
million ingot tons capacity by 1966, increase 
Rourkela to 1.8 million and Durgapur to 1.6 
million. The Bhilai expansion has been 
agreed with the Russians. At Rourkela it 
is hoped to preserve the German connec- 
tion and to bring in LD help, but the finance 
has to be fixed. At Durgapur, the British 
consortium ISCON has put in its proposals 
(which contemplate the British Government 
providing some part of the sterling require- 
ment as a loan) but it recogrtises that 
Hindustan Steel is free to go elsewhere if 
it wishes. Indeed, the chances are that India 
has already moved beyond the phase where 
a * package deal ” setting up an entire plant 
and its ancillaries is necessary. In all these 
extensions there may be a bigger “do it 
yourself ” element, with India providing the 
civil engineering, structural steel and local 
construction work, and even much of the 
electricals. 

Tucked at the bottom of the list is a 
fourth public plant at Bokaro, of a million 
tan capacity, which would make 7 million 
tons for the public sector. One cannot take 
this ambition at all seriously. To proceed 
with major extensions of capacity, even 
before the tasks of running in the new 
plants, providing them with sufficient coke 
and transport, and training the management 
in all grades are properly started, will be 
work enough for Indian and foreign 
resources in the next five years. The first 
job is to make the best of the present ex- 
pensive but highly promising new capacity, 
before building new plants. 


Oil and Mr Malaviya 


i major oil companies look hard round 
the world for friends these days. Mr 
Malaviya, India’s Minister for Oil, is con- 
spicuousl sy not one of them. He talks 
openly of his determination “ not to repeat 
the tragedy of the Bombay agreement ” 
which gives Burmah-Shell and Stanvac 25- 
year franchises from 1955 and Caltex from 
1957. These three refineries account for the 
bulk of India’s refining capacity of 6 
million tons.of crude a year. Crude oil and 
petroleum products cost over 100 crores a 


year, the biggest item in India’s payments. 
Its indigenous production of crude in Assam 


is less than half a million tons a year at 


present. The third plan is a little coy about 
the expansion of the industry up to 1966. 
It mentions a demand of “ not less than 10 
million tons” of petroleum products com- 
pared with 6} million in 1959, but steers 
clear of present arguments on oil policy. 
Figures of 12 and 14 million tons by 1966 
are also heard. The choice is wide. 
Argument is in the capable hands of Mr 
Malaviya. If he makes no secret of his dis- 
like of Burmah-Shell and the rest, they do 
not hide a considerable respect for him. 
“Anything we say is bound to play into his 
hand,” complained one oil spokesman, in 
a mood of despair that could be broken, it 
seemed, only when the inevitable course of 
itics elevated Mr Malaviya or swallowed 
im up. This formidable terrier has two 
big wins to his credit in his t against 
the majors. First, he levered Shell’s = 
down (with timely propagandist help 
the Russians) so that crude is now laid down 
at the coastal refineries at more realistic 
Persian Gulf prices ; Shell, it is said, was 
just about to do this, but it missed the 
chance and gets no credit for good inten- 
tions. The, second achievement is the dis- 
covery by the Oil and Natural Gas Commis- 
ion of two oilfields in Gujerat. Precise 
information about these fields is hard to 
come by. Mr Malaviya sticks to generali- 
ties: “By 1964 we may produce 75 per 
cent of our total needs "—which would pre- 
suppose 3 or 4 million tons from Assam 
illion tons from the Gujerat fields. 


disagreeably heavy gravity ; the other only 
50 miles away gives a light gasoline crude. 
There are said to be 20 million tons of 
55 million tons of 
dent | Comtey dis- 


to have so able a man 
would be luckier still if 


sumption in the next five years. 


Room for the Atom? 


T Trombay, across the bay from Bom- 
bay, lies the 3,000-acre site of the 
Atomic Energy Establishment with three 
research reactors, the biggest being the joint 
Indo-Canadian project under the Colombo 
Plan. This 40-megawatt reactor, under its 
hemispherical dome, is the most im 
pressive single unit. It was 
opened by Mr Nehru a couple 
ago—and not solely in his 
Prime Minister, for he 


the portfolio of Atomic Energ 
ministry situated outside New 
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found anywhere, but there is no doubt who 
is the master. With Mr Nehru’s support, 
who is to get in the way? Dr Bhabha has 
lately been in argument with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency about 
plutonium. He wants a lot of plutonium in 
a hurry to get his thorium breeder reactor 
going. One source on which he is count- 
ing is a 30-MW atomic power station which 
has been entered in the power plan for 
1961-66, 

Taking on Dr Bhabha in economic argu- 
ment about this at the end of a tiring day 
is not exactly relaxing: his agility is impres- 
sive. yet his arguments do not finally con- 
vince. India must be the only place in the 
world where calculations about atomic 


power could be advanced on the basis of 
4> per cent interest; Dr, Bhabha says it 
makes little difference to the cost per unit 
Say 3.75 naye paisa or about 0.7d.) whether 
one takes 4) per cent or 6 per cent. The 
World Bank mission thought that a higher 
rate of interest would show atomic energy 
to great disadvantage in cost. Bombay's 
power snortage and its 7oo-mile distance 
from coal provide powerful arguments for 
Dr Bhabha. But one suspects that more 
efficient thermal station practice and the 
transmission of more load by a supergrid 
network might be equally worthwhile 
objectives. 

But the present question is: Who will 
provide the station? Forty countries have 
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asked for tenders, many of them obviously 
for nothing more than information. (Russia 
is not in the competition for this station, but 
seems to have made offers for two stations 
of 100 MW cach, one based on natural 
uranium and the other said to be of very 
advanced type.) There may be some com- 
petition among the would-be suppliers of 
atomic plant to get this contract—if 
they can persuade their home government 
to find the finance. The bill for the foreign 
exchange part of the deal could be put ten- 
tatively at {20 million; this would 
impress many people in Britain as being a 
big price for eauipving India with a project 
of which the economics are far from made 
out. 


The Ayes Have It 


UCH preceding comment has been critical, partly because 
M this is in the nature of the journalistic beast, and 
partly because India has done and is still doing some palpably 
wrong things in its economic development. The big difference 
between now and four years ago is a readiness to admit 
mistakes and to correct them—not invariably, for pride still 
gets in the way of recasting views and plans. The visible 
improvement in dress, food, transport, and housing is obvious 
There is building everywhere, with its poor relation of bamboo 
villages that spring up overnight wherever jobs are to be had 
Even the squalor of Calcutta (its social and economic problems 
will sooner or later have to be tackled by the Centre, not left 
to an ineffectual city administration) seems a touch less hideous 
just a few less beggars and stray animals, though no 
fewer people. The waste and misdirection of some part of 
India’s economic effort is not to be gainsaid ; what remains 
impressive is the immense progress in industrial output and 
method and the stimulus that this is bringing to ordinary 
people—small industrialists and labourers—to work harder, 
improve their skill, earn a better living and build a sound 
future for themselves and their country. 
Mr Nehrw sitting at his boomerang-shaped desk and 
moking an occasional half-cigarette has been heard to wish 
that the Indian people were more industrious. With food and 
opportunity, there is nothing wrong with their energy, and 
their ability to pick up mechanical skill would surely frighten 
the average British trade unionist, There seems to be little 
wrong with Mr Nehru either ; he is noticeably more relaxed 
than he was two or three years ago when he seemed anxious 
to get away from it all. The inevitable discussion goes on 
about the succession, though it is not urgent. Mr Nehru is 
a mere 72, which is no great age in Indian politics ; Dr B. C. 
Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, has recently taken 
on the Prime Minister in public argument about the 
emotionally charged four square miles of Berubari which are 
to. be transferred to Pakistan—and he is ten years older. 
Mr Nehru seems to have found a new approachability, almost 
mildness. But the old asperity can still flash out: “* Parliament 
can be most wearisome when others do too much of the 
talking.” One takes his point after a morning in the Lok Sabha 


devoted to questions about legislation for travel agents and 
a special type of light in railway trains. 

Not even Mr Nehru is crucial to the decision whether to 
support aid for India or to undertake direct investment there. 
The long list of projects in which British firms have partici- 
pated is bound to include some poor investments, but there 
will be many profitable ones. Opportunities for direct invest- 
ment have been widened because every private project calling 
for foreign exchange has to find a suitable provider of the 
necessary funds before it can get a licence. Tax incentives for 
new investment are impressive and the foreign technician can 
avoid personal taxation for three years. Fears that India might 
suspend the transfer of dividends or repatriation of capital 
have proved groundless ;, India would not be likely to 
jeopardise her credit with the foreign private investor by any 
such act. This is a shorthand way of describing the prospects 
and the incentives that India holds out for private investment. 
Frustrations and bureaucratic delays throw a good deal of 
weight on the other side, but there is little doubt where the 
balance lies. 

India will not find economic independence in the next 
decade. This impossible hope has inspired much argument 
that the third plan should make extensive demands on outside 
help so that India can throw off the role of suppliant as soon 
as possible—to get the job done with quickly and not prolong 
it. This has inevitably made some nervous people in the 
West suspicious ; they have been looking at the plan figures 
to measure by how much the foreign exchange requirement 
has been blown up. A cooler view of what the plan assumes 
for foreign: aid shows that it is reasonably related to the total 
investment programme and to the increase in output that is 
expected from it. It is, indeed, an immense sum for a handful 
of friends to be expected to find on the security of little more 
than an act of faith. It is in no sense a banker's proposition, 
yet three wise bankers have endorsed its general merits. Aid 
on something like this scale will be a good investment if India 
uses it as reasonabiy well as.she has used earlier assistance. 
Economics and politics join hands in this endorsement. It 
needs only one footnote: the aid that India could best use 
will be as free and as little tied as the West's old-fashioned 
ideas can allow. This is not money that is going to be repaid 
at good interest in a matter of years; it will be an investment 
on which the return will be none the less important because 
it is indirect, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


Washington’s New Mood 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE French, as usual, have the right phrase for it. Panache 

and joie de vivre are the only words to describe the style 

with which President Kennedy has stepped—vaulted is a 
better word—into his august office. His Cabinet, having been 
confirmed by the Senate on the day after his inauguration with 
a solitary dissenting vote against Mr Robert Kennedy, the Attorney 
General, was sworn in en masse on the same day under the awed 
gaze of twenty-two of its members’ children. The President has 
doubled the quantity, and enriched the quality, of the miserable 
food ration distributed to nearly 3.5 million needy people in the 
United States. On Wednesday evening in his very competently 
handled press conference Mr Kennedy flexed the muscles of his 
executive power again by announcing the dispatch of food to the 
famine-stricken Congo. At the same time he pulled the two 
survivors of the shot-down American RB47 aircraft out of Mr 
Khrushchev’s hat. The knock on the door in the early morning 


The first of these, the Executive, is clearly going to present 
the fewest problems. The care with which the President has 
chosen his principal subordinates to match him in temperament 
and intelligence is already paying dividends, although there are 
naturally degrees of congeniality even in this nicely balanced group. 
This smooth relationship with at least most of his subordinates 
is matched by Mr Kennedy's apparent determination to make sure 
that cach of them limits himself to being the President’s agent 
in the field assigned to him. Mr Kennedy plans to hold Cabinet 
meetings far more rarely than Mr Eisenhower did, thus ending 
another of the periodic attempts to turn the American Cabinet into 
a wide-ranging advisory body on the British model. He also 
intends to cut the number of people who come to the meetings 
of the National Security Council, which deals with military and 
foreign policy, and to reduce (or abolish altogether in favour of 
direct White House control) the interdepartmental board which 


which Washington journalists now 
have to fear is not that of the 
secret police but that of the Presi- 
dent, who has already visited two 
of them in this fashion. Above 
all, the agility of mood which is 
me of Mr Kennedy’s most notable 
qualities was shown in his in- 
augural address last Friday. 
Having spent the previous weeks 
in the plodding and prosaic task 
of assembling his Administration, 
suddenly he soared to an ex- 
hilarating demonstration of how 
to set out the nub of the world’s 
problems in a few memorable 
words, 

This first week's work, 
naturally enough, has been largely 
a matter of creating a mood. 
There are those in Washington 
who believe that the chief pur- 
pose of practically everything 
President Kennedy has done since 
his inauguration has been to fix 
an impression of vigorous and 
mobile activity on the mind of 
America. But the right mood is 
only a beginning. If Mr Kennedy 
is to get the maximum mileage 
from his vigour—if his input of 
energy is to be matched by the 
output of results—he must assert 
his leadership over three different 
bodies. These are (in ascending 
order of difficulty and importance) 


In his inaugural address President Kennedy said : 
I, Riedie, tua tan coh be been pared to 0 siren 


by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heri 

unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing of those human 
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© world 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, 
we pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. 

To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks of the 
free, we pledge our word that one form of colonial control shall 
not have passed away merely to be replaced by a far more iron 
tyranny. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the globe 
struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special 
pledge—to convert our good words into good dewis—in a new 
alliance for progress—to assist free men and free governments 
in casting off the chains of poverty... . / And let every other power 
know that this hemisphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, 
..+. We renew our pledge of support—to prevent it from becom- 
ing merely a forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak—and to enlarge the area in which its writ may 


run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adver- 
sary, we offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark powers of destruction 
unleashed by science engulf all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have 
bean Sanaeed Cie vee Oe eee reer ree ee ee 


sees that the council's bidding is carried out. 


Some experts, however think 
that there are potential problems 
for Mr Kennedy even within the 
Executive. The most obvious of 
these arises from the interposition 
of Mr McGeorge Bundy and Mr 
W. W. Rostow, two very distin- 
guished men now on the White 
House staff as special assistants 
for national ity affairs, 
between the President and the 
departments dealing with foreign 
policy and defence. Mr Bundy 
and Mr Rostow may be tempted 
to make up the departments’ 
minds for them, instead of letting 
conflicting points of view come 
all the way up to the President, 
as Mr Kennedy wants them to 
do. The solution may be to en- 
sure that Mr Bundy and Mr 
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across to Mr Kennedy’s colours. In the House of Representatives, 
the President's advisers think that his Bills may get twice as many 
Republican votes as once seemed likely (even that old warhorse, Vir 
Joe Martin of Massachusetts, has volunteered his support on sone 
issues). In the Senate, where a majority seems assured for most 
of the President’s programme, Senator Javits of New York has 
recently called for a “new bipartisanship” on domestic as well 
as foreign matters. In consequence the liberals have raised their 
sights beyond the five basic items on their agenda—the Bills on 
housing, education, depressed areas, the minimum wage and health 
insurance for old people. One resurrected hope is for a tax reform 
measure that will give the President power to vary income tax 
levels within a range of 10 per cent as a device to counter the 
swing of the trade cycle. 
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But the fact remains that, since the Republican gains last 
November, Mr Kennedy’s majority in Congress is necessarily a 
slim one. To judge from both Mr Kennedy's actions and his 
words, he realises the implication of this: that Congress is some- 
thing he must negotiate with rather than try to thrust out of his 
way. He has trodden round Congress very circumspectly in the 
last) two months, limiting the list of legislation he wants it to 
pass and leaving the liberalisation of its rules—in public at any 
rate—strictly to Congress itself. If he continues in this vein the 
result is likely to be an undramatic, conciliatory point-by-point 
approach to Congress of the kind President Wilson favoured. 
This will be less spectacular (but probably more fruitful) than the 
belabouring Mr Truman used to give Congress when it frustrated 


} 
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Economic 


i. picture drawn in President Eisen- 
hower’s Econdmic Report on 1960, 
his last, depicts af economy more pro- 
ductive than ever before in spite of the 
falling-off in the second half of thei year. 
The gross national product was 2.6 per 
cent higher than it had been in 1959 in 
terms .of constant dollars and disposable 
income is estimated to have reached a 
record $1,969 a head compared (in 1960 
prices) with $1,938 last year and $1,708 in 
1952, when Mr Eisenhower was elected 
President. During 1960 the course of the 
economy was shaped chiefly by changes in 
business stocks. These rose sharply in 
the first quarter, as businessmen filled the 
gaps left by the steel strike and prepared 
for the expected soaring of the nineteen- 
sixties, but they have been declining ever 
since. Consymers have also grown more 
cautious. Although their incomes con- 
tinued to rise until November, they spent 
less proportionately and saved more ; they 
also went into debt, particularly for auto- 
mobiles, at a much slower pace. 

Two other areas in which spending 
dropped during the year were housing, 
where expenditure was. 1o per cent lower 
in 1960 than it had been in 1959, and 
outlays by businessmen for plant and 
equipment ; although these were higher 


his will. 


Testament 


than they had been in 1959, they started 
to decline in the middle of the year. Two 
offsetting forces, working toward expan- 
sion, were the rising surplus of exports 
and the higher expenditures of state and 
local governments. Federal spending on 
goods and services began to go up in the 
second half of the year, but it was only 
slightly higher in the final quarter of 1960 
than it had been a year earlier. In all, 
however, government spending was $5 
‘billion larger, at annual rates, in the last 
quarter than it had been in the final 
. Quarter of 1959. 

The Econemic Report does not use the 
word recession and looks forward to an 
early resumption of economic progress, 
largely because final demand, which dis- 
regards changes in stocks, continued to 
rise in the fourth quarter. If consumer 
spending is well maintained, as it has been 
during recent setbacks, the liquidation of 
stocks is likely to slow down and produc- 
tion to rise. The authors of the report 
do not expect a quick increase in business 
outlays on plant and equipment, but they 
count upon a continued improvement in 
the balance of trade, at least at the begin- 
ning of 1961, on higher government 
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spending, and on a revival in housing, as 
the growth in savings makes more money 
available. 

In this last economic testament, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower strongly urges the new 
Administration to bear in mind the major 
importance of private enterprise in making 
economic progress possible in the United 
States ; he insists that the government’s 
part is played not through the volume of 
its own expenditures, but by promoting 
private initiative, especially by keeping the 
price level steady. Once again Mr Eisen- 
hower asked for the maintenance of rela- 
‘tive stability of. prices to be enshrined in 
the Employment Act, as the achievement 
of maximum employment and production 
is at present, as one of the major goals 
of national economic policy. He advises his 
successors not to use tax reduction to fight 
a temporary recession, partly because this 
would make it harder to reform taxes in 
order to encourage private enterprise, 
partly because government spending is 
bound to rise in the years ahead. But 
he makes no specific suggestions for com- 
bating unemployment, apart from the 
maintenance of prosperity and special 
measures, chiefly local ones, in the 
depressed areas. Yet his report notes that 
in this decade the labour force may in- 
crease by as much as 1.4 million people 
every year, compared with only 850,000 
in recent times. 
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The passengers are aboard and soon an island of light will be moving smoothly across 
the dark surface of the sea .. . a great Cunarder heading for the New World. For 
those who travel in her, there will be meais such as they seldom had on land... 
dancing on first-rate floors to first-rate bands .. . new films to see. . . talented 


steady as you go | 
RMS Queen Elizabeth | 

and RMS Queen Mary | 
together with many other | 
cabaret turns... new friends to make, and opportunities for rest and relaxation found ships of the Cunard fleet | 
i 

i 

! 

i 


only in “ the most gracious form of transport known to man” 00 FE) SE ee 
y g p ’ stabilisers to smooth your 


way across the Atlantic. 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL. 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool Central 9201) 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1. (WHitehail 7890) 
88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AVEnuve 3010). 
TO USA AND CANADA 
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in the end, however, the success of Presideme Kennedy's pro- 
gramme depends primarily on his ability to rally public opinion 
to his support. It is necessary that Congress feel the wind upon 
its cheeks. But this rallying of public opinion will not necessarily 
be casy for President Kennedy. In the first place, he must take 
care not to let the touchy conservative Democrats from the South 
think that the presidential hand on their, elbow is pushing them 
instead of helping them along. In the second place, the crux of 
Mr Kennedy's difficulty is that he has to deal with critical prob- 
lems at a time when public opinion (soothed by Mr Eisenhower's 
cheery face and calming words) is highly reluctant to admit that 
anything like a crisis exists. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that this is where Mr Kennedy will 


involves of a slip on the icy ground of diplomacy--is based on 
the need to stimulate public interest with the prick of electronic 
immediacy: To judge from his dartings about Washington in his 
first week in office (which have brought some angry mutterings 
from his Secret Service guards) he is liable to be as mobile a 
wooer of public opinion as Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt used to be. 
In these efforts he looks like having considerable assistance from 
the press. It is a long time since a President has enjoyed such 
a mixture of liking and respect from the majority of American 
reporters ; Mr Kennedy's recent activities—from playing golf with 
Mr W. H. Lawrence of the New York Times to banging on Mr 
Joe Alsop’s door in the small hours—seem designed to enhance 
this feeling. 

In one sense President Kennedy faces a harder task than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt faced when he took office a generation ago. In 
the primarily domestic crisis that Mr Roosevelt had to deal with, 
the country was ready—indeed eager—to accept whatever solutions 
he recommended. In the primarily international crisis that Mr 
Kennedy has-to deal with there is no such willingness to give 
him a blank cheque. Those who watched the new President's 
inaugural speech last week saw a symbol of the way in which he 
apparently intends to sect about this difficulty. It was shaped as 
an exhortation, rather than 2s an analysis, and it was addressed 
to the representatives of public opinion in front of him rather 
than to the members of the Cabinet and Congress ranged behind 
him. “In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than in mine will 
rest the final success or failure of our course.” 


Impacted Interests 


ikk Mr Wilson, one of his predecessors as Secretary of Defence, 

Mr McNamara had trouble with Congress over his ‘invest- 
ments before his nomination was approved last week, Mr 
McNamara sold his shares in the Ford Motor Company, of which 
he had been president, for $1.5 million, paid a capital gains tax of 
$400,000, and tied up the rest in a trust, under the terms of which 
he was not to know what securitics were bought and sold on his 
behalf. He also sacrificed options to buy Ford shares which were 
worth $375,000. But this did not satisfy the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee which insisted that the letter of the law on con- 
flicts of interest, dating back to 1873, must be observed. Mr 
McNamara pleaded in vain that to instruct the trustees not to 
invest any of his moncy in firms that do business with the Depart- 
ment of Defence, even if this amounts only to selling it floor polish, 
would rule out the securities of practically every large company in 
the country. He also argued that if he invested his moncy only in 
government bonds (as the President and his brother, the Attorney 
General, have done voluntarily) this might lead to an even greater 
conflict of interest ; suppose Mr McNamara, as a member of the 
Cabinet, had to join in some decision affecting government securi- 
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tices ? But the committee refused to be drawn into so sophisticated 
a dilemma and Mr McNamara had to give way. 

This is not the only case in which the new Administration has 
run into trouble over the law on conflicts of interest. Only Senator 
Proxmire thought that the oil interests of Mr Connally should have 
barred him from becoming Secretary of the Navy. But conflicts 
of interest were apparently partly responsible for the delay in 
appointing a new chairman of the Atomic Commission ; 
the job was offered to Dr Fisk, who is head of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, but it seems that he did not want to sever all his 
ties with the company, and the company, in turn, had a contract 
with the AEC from which the commission refused to release it. 
In this case another highly qualified scientist, Dr Glenn Scaborg, 
the chancellor of the University of California, was available ; he 
is not only distinguished in his own field but is also a competent 
administrator and has the advantage of not being publicly com- 
mitted on the question of a ban on atomic tests. 

But the Administration may not always be so lucky ; moreover 
the law on conflicts of interest is itself confused. Much is left to 
the individual nominee. Mr McNamara has not been asked to 
sacrifice his pension rights or $600,000 in deferred bonuses which 
are to be paid to him over the next six years. Rather late in the 
day, Mr Kennedy has appointed a committee to examine standards 
of ethics in the government, which is to pay particular attention 
to the laws on conflicts of interest and will, if necessary, advise 
nominees for office on problems involving these laws. 


Ceiling on Housing ? 


HE construction industry likes to claim that the employment it 
provides and the materials it uses, directly and indirectly, 
make it the largest single economic activity in the United States. 
Last year the value of that activity declined by 2 per cent from 
19§9’s record of $56.2 billion and the fault lay entirely with private 
residential building. No immediate improvement is to be expected ; 


‘the December figures for new starts on private houses showed a 


shockingly sharp drop from November, to the lowest level in at 
least two years. 
Only 65,600 pri- 
vate non-farm units 
were begun, 18 per 
cent fewer than in 
November and 30 
per cent below 
December, 1959 ; 
the total for the 
whole of 1960 was 
down by over 
270,000. It is no 
longer possible, as 
it was in the carly 


part of 1960, to 
explain this falling-off by the high cost and scarcity of loans for 


building ; interest rates on mortgages have been dropping and the 
lending institutions have plenty of money available. Another 
indication that at last the demand for housing may have reached 
its ceiling is that the number of vacant dwellings for rent has been 
rising fairly steadily, although this trend was checked in the last 
quarter. 

It does not look, therefore, as if housing is likely to fulfil the 
hope, expressed in Mr Eisenhower's economic report, that it will 


RATE OF VACANCIES IN 
RENTABLE HOUSING 


. become an expansionist economic factor in 1961. In previous post- 


war recessions, as credit became casicr, house builders, with a 
latent unsatisfied demand to be met, could always be relicd on to 
start an anti-cyclical upward turn in the economy. Now most exist- 
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George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 
learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. 
Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making 
glass .. . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, and 
factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for 
fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and 
a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential part 
of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group .. . a 
great British industry; great in the achievements which are 
made possible only by its size and efficiency. 


Pilkingtons 
the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP qunetgpartns Fi tenanen Glass, Chance Glass, Chance/ 
Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Alrica, Argentina and Brazil 





Mieet Leo Ill 
the fastest Leo yet 


Leo lil Service Bureau opens next New Year’s Day 


N January the tst 1962 a 
(Secu LEO Service Bureau 
will be opened, and a fifth, in 
Johannesburg, in April. Both will 
feature the fastest, most flexible 
and most reliable LEO yet pro- 
duced—LEO III. 


What LEO Service Bureaux 
are doing 


here are satisfied users of LEO 


| 


Service Bureaux in every sphere of 


British commercial and public life 
Half an hour’s work by LEO, for 
_ example, rids a stockbroking firm 


i 


of a burdensome peak load of yield | 


calculations. A motor manufac- 
turer sends a 30,000 payroll in to 
LEO every week. A watch and 
clock maker uses the LEO service 
to break down production fore- 
casts into assemblies, sub-assem- 


i 


blies and parts to be made or 
purchased. A battery firm gets 
LEO to work out replenishments 
for its vans. LEO service calcu- 
lates group pension fund renewals 
for several insurance companies, 
and the money due to hundreds of 
fur farmers in S. Africa for a firm 
of fur traders after their auctions. 


The new LEO Ili Service 


The fully transistorised LEO III, 
with its larger magnetic core mem- 
ory, its faster arithmetic, faster 
printing and faster magnetic tapes, 
has been designed to widen the 
scope of LEO service still further 
and bring to it all the major 
advances in data processing. 

If you have a cumbersome peak 
job, or you are short of office 
space, or badly needing a quicker 
supply of information, or if your 
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ing families who can afford to buy houses at all sezm to be satis- 
fied with their living quarters and the rate at which new families 
are being formed has fallen off as a result of the low birth-rate 
during the nineteen-thirties. 

However, Professor Samuelson, in his report to the new Presi- 
dent on this year’s economic prospects, points out that the demand 
for houses is bound to revive in a few years when people born 
during the wartime baby boom reach marriageable age ; he con- 
siders that it would be folly not to give the economy a much- 
needed stimulus now by making an advance effort to meet this 
future demand. He is interested mainly in encouraging cheaper 
loans for housing, perhaps along radical new lines, saying that this 
can be done, unlike more generalised action in the credit field, 
without affecting the balance of America’s international payments. 
But the report of the President's special task force on housing may 
provide a better answer. Its recommendations include a new sub- 
sidy programme for housing for families with low incomes, wh.ch 
would give wide discretion to local authorities to use the moncy 
as they liked. These are the families whose need for more houses is 
undeniable ; America’s obviously overcrowded slums justify Mr 
Kennedy's campaign promise to push the rate of housing staris up 
to 2,000,000 a year. 


Car Sickness 


NEW YORK 

VER since the Studebaker-Packard Corporation became the sick 
E child of the motor industry its board of directors has behaved 
like a group of physicians unable to agree on either a diagnosis 
or a remedy. The latest treatment has been a somewhat drastic 
blood transfusion: the post of president and chief executive officer 
is to be filled by Mr Sherwood Egbert, a young outsider with 
no previous experience in making automobiles. This remedy, 
however, was not supported by several members of the board. 
One of the twelve, the Boston financier Mr Sonnabend, stuck to 
his view that what the patient needed was not new blood but shock 
treatment administered by himself ; when it became clear that 
he was on the losing side he handed in his resignation, walked 
out of the meeting, and sold his holding of shares in the com- 
pany the very next morning, A second director, the company’s 
largest shareholder, also favpured his own candidacy, but since 
he could find no supporters he threw his weight behind Mr 
Sonnabend. Two other dir¢ctors, faced with the prospect of an 
untried outsider, discovered| a warmth for Mr Sonnabend they 
had not previously felt in a and often acrimonious relationship. 
But the majority lined up bchind Mr Clarence Francis, an ex- 
chairman and president of the General Foods Corporation, who 
was brought into the company from retirement on a temporary 
basis only last September, mainly for the purpose of finding the 
right man for the top job. In spite of his considerable persona! 
prestige, this proved no casy task for Mr Francis ; no one with 
any substantial reputation was anxious to link his fortunes with 
those of Studebaker-Packard. 

Studebaker-Packard is the smallest producer of passenger cars 
in the United States. The present company was formed in 1954 
out of the merger of two little but respected firms in an attempt 
to retain a toe-hold in a market increasingly dominated by 
the three biggest manufacturers. Since this union, however, the 
company has had only one profitable year. By a stroke of genius 
it introduced a compact car a season ahead of its competitors and 
a loss of $13 million in 1958 was followed by a gain of $28 million 
for the following year. But this promise was short-lived ; sales 
in 1960 dropped by 35 per cent. The company will be lucky if 
its 1960 accounts balance, and it looks forward to the usual loss 
in the current year. 

In fighting for its life Srudebaker-Packard has one asset. During 
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its first five years the merged company accumulated losses of 
$121 million that could be offset against future earnings for tax 
purposes. It was in order to take advantage of this situation that 
Mr Sonnabend, who has a reputation for building up industrial 
empires, was appointed to the board. But his proposals proved too 
radical for his fellow-directors, who adopted instead a programme 
of mergers so modest that some of these tax credits have expired 
unused. The choice of Mr Egbert, 2 man with no experience in 
high finance, suggests a solid victory for the conservatives. There 
is a good deal of doubt whether any course of action can now 
sive Studebaker-Packard, but some outsiders think that, as a final 
gamble, it might have been worth giving Mr Sonnabend his head. 


Streamlining the Docks 


ie employers and the dockers’ trade unions 
are now resolutely facing the need for agree- 
ments which will perrit the speedier introduction 
of labour-saving equipment in American ports. 
The basic principle which is being hammered 
out by arbitration is the payment of cémpensa- 
tion to union members in return for the right to 
introduce and operate new equipment, unfettered by work rules 
based on obsolete methods of loading and unloading ships. Such 
rules have stultified the use of many new means of saving 
labour ; one is the system of handling cargo by pallets and 
forklift trucks, and another, even more important, is the use of 
large containers which are lifted bodily from ship to flat railway 
trucks or lorries, the contents being loaded or unloaded only at 
the consignors’ and consignees’ ends. Some ships now carry only 
this “ containerised ” cargo. For a long time the unions declared 
that the contents of the containers must be emptied and repacked 
on the dockside. 

The way to a solution was paved on the West Coast. Last year 
the employers’ organisation, the Pacific Maritime Association, 
agreed to pay a carefully calculated $27,500,000 to the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, led by Mr Harry 


Bridges, over a period of six years in return for the right to decide 


how many dockers were needed in working gangs, the size of 
sling loads and the number of times cargo is handled. This agree- 
ment was made easier by two factors: the long period of industrial 
peace which followed the success of the dockers’ strike in 1948, 
and the steady decline of American-flag shipping (especially coastal 
shipping) in West Coast ports. 

In the East and along the Gulf, too, some progress has been 
made. The tangible sign of this is an agreement, due to be ratified 
shortly, between the New Yorx Shipping Association and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association on a scale of compensation 
payments to the union for handling of “ containerised” cargo, 
ranging from 35 cents to $1 a ton, according to type of ship. This 
agreement covers New York only and will be reviewed next 
October. But before then, in June, there will be 
between the employers and cight unions that deal with docks 
centralised bargaining organisation, which in f 
for all contracts to end on the same date, to 
preserve a common front. Apart from the 
wages and working conditions, they want more discussion 
mation, which is now frankly recognised as tend- 
ing to produce unemployment, and more action 

by the employers against foreign competition 
<aidh is ubteae einay Meola ease lee ae 
spite of the acceptance of the principles of com- 
pensation in return for a free hand with labour- 
saving equipment, a tough struggle is in prospect. 
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* FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN VIRGINIA 


Districts carried by: = 


OST-MORTEMS on the presidential election 

in Virginia have an importance which is 
not confined to a single state. Virginia may 
have ceased to be the mother of Presidents, 
but it remains the pace-setter for the entire 
South, where change is dissolving a once- 
solid Democratic allegiance. Both the trends 
and the inconsistencies visible in Virginia’s 
politics today are likely to be reproduced 
jater in other states deeper in the South, just 
as Virginia’s attempt to stave off racial 
desegregation in the schools is being duplh- 
cated in Louisiana and Georgia. Mr Kennedy 
lost Virginia to Vice President Nixon by 
some 40,000 votes and he carried only three 
of its ten congressional districts. This was 
an improvement for the Democrats over 1956, 
when Mr Stevenson lost the state by about 
118,000 votes, but in that contest Mr Eisen- 


shower wore the nimbus of a national hero 


and his Republican label was obscured. 

The election in 1960 put Virginia in the 
Republican column for the third consecutive 
time. This suggests a permanent alignment 
with political conservatism on the part of 
the .400,10§ Virginians who voted without 
embarrassment for the Republican presi- 
dential candidate. Two congressional seats 
were also held by the Republicans. These 
results indicate that the Democratic party 
can hope to stop the drift in the South only 
by encouraging intensive new organisational 
efforts there, by developing new political 
personalities and by bringing to the polls 
people who do-not vote at present. 

Today most Southerners can cast an 
ideologically consistent ballot by voting for 
conservatives on the state level who wear the 
Democratic label and for conservatives on 
the national level who wear the Republican 
one. By and large there are no literal candi- 
dates for local and state offices; southern 
voters whose sympathies lie with the positions 
taken by the Democratic party outside the 
South have nowhere to turn. Indeed, they 
are deliberately. left out in the cold by the 
conservatives who control the state Demo- 
crati¢ machinery. As long as the “ solid 
South” provided the Democrats with a 
reliable and imposing block of electoral 
votes, the party was not disposed to find fault 
with this arrangement. Democrats from 
other regions might grumble about the unco- 
operative conservatism of the Southerners in 
Congress, but no one wanted to upset a sure 
thing. However, now that so many 
southern sugar plums have gone to the 
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Republicans more and more Democrats are 
having their doubrs. ; 

In the South, as in the country as a whole, 
the agricultural population is declining. The 
southern farm vote, which has always been 
loyal to the Democratic name even when it 
was highly unsympathetic to the views of the 
national party, is a vanishing asset. The areas 
of growth in the South are industrial areas 
and they tend to be Republican. The new 
men in them are organisation men. The 
manager of a branch plant is loyal to the 
political preferences of the northern corpora- 
tion which employs him; his social and 
economic standing encourages more and more 
of his business associates and his suburban 
neighbours to bear the Republican fabel 
proudly. The liberal ideas, the labour 
strength and the concern for minorities which 
have characterised the Democratic party 
outside the South since Roosevelt do not 
fit this new economic structure any better 
than they used to fit the region’s traditional 
agricultural pattern. 


n the recent campaign Senator Byrd, whose 

Democratic machine has run Virginia for 
a generation and who stands to the right of 
many Republicans, did not state openly, as 
he did in 1952, that he was unable to support 
his own party’s candidates. But two events 
spoke as loudly as words. One. was the 
welcome that Senator Byrd gave to Mr 
Eisenhower when the President came to visit 
the birthplace of his mother in Staunton, in a 
district which later gave Mr Nixon 60 per 
cent of its votes. The other was the last- 
minute injection of the race issue into the 
campaign when the Speaker of the Virginia 
Assembly, Senator Byrd’s close neighbour, 
demanded public assurances from the 
Kennedy organisation that no Negro would 
be appointed to serve as a federal judge in 
the state. Presumably this was to offset the 
harm done to the Republican cause among 
white voters by Mr Lodge’s proposal that a 
Negro should be appointed to the Cabinet 
if Mr Nixon won. 

Mr Nixon carried some districts where 
there are few open Republicans. The 
“ southside ” counties below the James River 
where the Negro population is heavy 
(and the whites are correspondingly race- 
conscious) were the only major area held by 
Mr Stevenson in 1956; their traditional 
loyalty to the Democrats runs deep but in 
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1960 they divided their vote. Mr Nixon also 
carried the constituency of Mr Howard 
Smith, the chairman of the House Rules 
Committee and a staunch ally of Senator 
Byrd in his distaste for the Democratic 
presidential candidates. This is a conserva- 
tive agricultural area where rich retired 
industrialists have brought beef cattle to the 
fields, pink-coated huntsmen to the woods, 
and Republican votes to the ballot boxes. 

Elsewhere Mr Nixon could rely on avowed 
Republicans. He carried, by a narrow 
margin, the suburban Tenth District, the 
northern area just below Washington, DC, 
but did much better in the state’s two main 
Republican strongholds, Richmond and 
Roanoke. Roanoke is a railway centre which 
has grown little since the nineteenth century ; 
its political attitudes are not unlike those of 
the industrial centres of the Midwest. In 
Richmond vhe social tone is set by its ante- 
bellum past, but new suburbs and new 
Republican affiliations developed rapidly 
during the nineteen-fifties. This is the chief 
home of the two-party voter, who supports 
candidates of the Byrd machire for state 
office and Republican candidates for the 
Presidency. Virginia’s other and larger 
metropolitan area, around Hampton Roads, 
split its vote, the First District going to Mr 
Nixon, the Second, including Norfolk, to 
Mr Kennedy. 

The districts which Mr Kennedy held— 
the “Fighting Ninth” in the mountainous 
south-west, Norfolk, and the adjacent Fourth 
District, teach a lesson for Democrats, 
because each was the scene of vigorous 
organising. Similarly hard work brought 
many Negroes back into the Democratic fold 
in spite of rumours of judicious Republican 
gifts to some Negro churches. But the labour 
vote remained light. Indeed, perhaps the 
most striking fact about the election is that 
only about 750,000 voters participated in a 
state of almost 4 million people. 

Until last November, it was fashionable 
for political analysts to contend that the 
Democratic party could win in the country 
as a whole only when it was strong enough 
to win without the South, and that the Demo- 
crats could therefore ignore the South—or 
even drive it out of the party. Mr Kennedy’s 
close squeak has altered all this. Yet there 
is every evidence that the old coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats will 
continue to work together in Congress to 
obstruct the way to the new frontiers. Once 
the first burst of legislation has been passed, 
the Kennedy organisation may decide 
that the good of the party requires more 
co-operation between its representatives in 
Congress and its leader in the White House. 
In that case efforts may be made to encour- 
age the growth of local organisations in the 
South with which the party can deal more 
comfortably. President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman found that direct attacks 
only stiffened local backs. But there are 
other means of influencing people, such as 
patronage and contracts, and there is now a 
struggle for power, in which these might be 
decisive, going on in Virginia as factions of 
the former Byrd machine prepare for this 
year’s gubernatorial election. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Kenya Goldfish Bowl 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


F all political compromises, the present Kenya electoral 
system must be one of the most unpopular. Africans could 
not see why the 20 seats reserved for the European, Asian 

and Arab minorities could not be filled by the same process as in 
Tanganyika~a straightforward common roll election ‘in which 
African voters would predominate). Most Europeans considered 
the system of primary selections ineffectual because the 25 per cent 
minimum quota of votes that a candidate had to gain from his own 
* race was too low to prove “ effective and genuine support within 
his own community "—the condition set at Lancaster House for 
survival into the common roll clections. The results of the primaries 
this week emphasised the unpopularity of the system by exposing 
its long-suspected bias. 

Seventy per cent of those European voters who had a choice 
between a candidate of the Kenya Coalition and a more liberal 
candidate voted for the Coalition man, and the party headed the 
poll in the eight constituencies that it contested. Nevertheless, 
though the next legislative council of at least 65 members will 
contain 14 Europeans, probably only four of them will be Coalition 
party members. Two have already been elected outright when 
their New Kenya party opponents failed the primaries test, and 
two more may get elected in European-dominated constituencies. 
For the rest, the NKP behind its leader, Mr Michael Blundell, 
will turn the tables on the Coalition party in the common foil 
elections with the weight of African votes promised to it; and 
will add to its number the four Europeans among the 12 national 
members who are co-opted by the $3 constituency members sitting 
as an electoral college. Finally, the NKP will probably fill the 
three ministries reserved for European unofficials. Yet Mr 
Blundell’s men got less than 30 per cent of the European vote. 

This is all in tune with the Colonial Secretary’s intentions. In 
Mr Macleod’s belief, the most useful Europeans in the new legis- 
lative council in March will be those prepared to co-operate on 
a man-to-man basis with the African majority. While the NKP 
followed Mr Macleod’s thesis and spoke out for individual rights, 
the Coalition party campaigned primarily for the security of the 
European minority group. It is very arguable whether the Coalition 
party was wise in isolating a one per cent minority in order to 
champion its cause; it is indisputable that its campaign was 
emotionally more appealing than Mr Blundell’s assertion that 
sheer European ability will create a place for individual white men 
in the new Kenya. 

Perhaps it is a pity that the European voice was allowed to 
sound so clearly in these primaries if it is to be virtually ignored 
from now on. No one accused Mr Lennox-Boyd of hypocrisy 
and sharp practice after the Tanganyika elections of 1958 ; Mr 
Macleod and Mr Macmillan are charged with worse than that in 
Kenya. Confidence in Britain among white farmers and civil 
servants may shrink still further, and private capital may continue 
tosflow out of Kenya at last year’s rate of {1 million a month. 
And while the inhabitants are demonstrating their lack of confi- 
dence in so striking a manner, can aid missions from West Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Holland be expected to invest ? 

Who is to blame for this deteriorating situation, and who can 
reverse the process of economic rundown? Kenya's finance 
minister, Mr K. W. S. Mackenzie, recently claimed that this was 


“ 


a classic example of people talking themselves into a crisis.” 
His explanation is too facile. Kenya Europeans, described in the 
Nairobi Daily Nation this week as “ by and large the most liberal- 
minded white community in Africa,” might have accepted the 
Lancaster House constitution—and more important, its spirit—if, 
events in the Congo, the wilder remarks of Kenya's own African 
leaders, the eruption of tribalism, the Kenyatta issue and the lack 
of solid guarantees from Britain, had not filled them instead with 
alarm about their personal futures. The Kenya government has 
said as little as possible about the economic problems. These 
are considerable: the ordinary budget may have to be balanced 
with a British grant-in-aid of as much as £4 million, and the 
development budget, involving the raising of loans worth £16.5 
million over three years, is at present equally awry. But the 
Coalition party has over-compensated for the government's silence 
by aa excess of woeful talk and impossible demands for a £35 
thillion revolving fund to stabilise land values ; its main achieve- 
ment is the harvest of votes and the increase of alarm. 

Mr Macleod clearly believes he has done all be can. To guarantee 
compensation to the farmers against expropriation is too costly, 
too large a precedent, too inviting an offer to would-be expro- 
priators. Besides, it emphasises racial divisions. A {3 million 
annual burden has been lifted from Kenya through Britain assum- 
ing the cost of the East African land forces and the inducement 
pay and other privileges of expatriate civil servants. Mr Macleod 
has laid down four conditions to be fulfilled before Kenya is 
granted independence, and has emphasised that the Macleod consti- 
tution involves no transfer of power to Africans ; he has got Lord 
Kilmuir to draft a bill of rights, and he has sent out his financial 
aide, Mr Arthur Galsworthy, to take a brotherly look at the budget 
figures and make soothing public reassurances that “ Britain cares.” 
Another {1.5 million has been added to help ‘finance the settle- 
ment of African farmers in the Highlands. Mr Macleod can be 
excused for thinking he has done his bit. 

Of course the solutions of Kenya’s “crisis of confidence ” must 
be found in Kenya itself. The disillusion of European voters with 
Mr Macleod’s electoral system is unfortunate ; but of equal if not 
greater concern are the present divisions among African politicians 
originating in both tribal and personal rivalries. The Kenya 
African National Union, which once seemed assured of a great 
majority of the 33 open seats in the legislative council, is split 
several ways. Clearly Dr Munyua Waiyaki, its Nairobi branch 
chairman, has powerful backing to persuade him to challenge the 
party's secretary-general, Mr Tom Mboya, for the Nairobi open 
seat and to invoke Kenyatta’s name in his cause as a 
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being repeated at many branches, and though an objective observer 
would perhaps shrug them off as mild effervescence while the 
African political parties sort themselves out, many already alarmed 
Europeans see this disunity as the prelude to another Congo. 
There are indications that after the common roll elections at 
the end of February, most of these fears will subside. The present 
mountains may not shrink into molehills, but issues will be seen 
in proportion. Kanu has already said it will not withdraw from 
the legislative council proceedings on the Kenyatta issue without 
reasoned debate. Mr Macleod could help if he were to give a 
more explicit assurance that funds for the resettlement of the 
Highlands, now promised for only two and a half years, would 
be available for ten years. A World Bank loan of {£5 million for 
African agricultural development is expected next month and 
should also prove a psychological fillip. The election itself will 
serve to remind all tribes and races of their interdependence. 
There is alarm in the Kenya goldfish bow! as the fish, new to 
each other and to the ellipse of the glass, see their neighbours as 
cannibalistic monsters. After the election they may acquire the 


ability to see each other in perspective, and the willingness to 
swim together. 


Ceylon's Minority Problems 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


INORITY problems continue to cast a large shadow over 
M Ceylon politics. On the very day, January 31st, on which 
the government will reopen the Roman Catholic schools which were 
eccupied and barricaded by Catholic parents in December, the 
Federal party will launch a direct action campaign in the northern 
and eastern provinces. The party convention last week-end 
iccepted the “ utter futility of negotiation and parliamentary action 
in the present governmental set-up,” and resolved that the “ only 
oyrse open to Tamul-speaking people to protect their national 
treedom 1s to resort to non-violent direct action.” 

On January 17th the Catholic Church took the whole country 
by surprise not only by calling off its militant agitation against 
the new Schools Act but by expressing its complete faith in the 
government. This‘ sudden volte-face started much speculation 
Phe announcement, which coincided with the visit of Cardinal 
Gracias from India, may have been prompted by a genuine change 
of heart, or by a realistic, if belated, appreciation of the fact that 
conditions in Ceylon are vastly different from those in Kerala 
The surprising expression of trust in the government suggests 
that the government may possibly have given some private assur- 
ances about the future. The Catholic agitation cleverly exploited 
the legal lacuna in the new Schools Act which provided for the 
management of schools by the education department, but did not 
alter the ownership of property. When the Catholic Church 
successfully sought Iegal protection for the physical occupation 
of its schools by Catholic demonstrators, the governinent, faced 
with several magisterial orders, was compelled to rush through an 
amendment to the Act which enabled the government to vest 
property in the director of education. The Catholic hierarchy, 
frightened by this tough line, may have thought it wise to cut 
its losses ; and the government may have given an assurance not 
to use the powers in the new enabling bill. If assurances were 
given, they cannot be disclosed for fear of exciting Buddhist 
opinion, which, fortunately for the island’s peace, the government 
was able to contain throughout the Catholic campaign. The 
government’s Marxist allies maintain that the change of front by 
the Catholics is a mere tactical retreat, but this view does not square 
fully with the facts. 

In the Tamil agitation the government confronts a more serious 
problem. The Tamils, who have always condemned the language 
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policy of the Freedom party as discriminatory and unjust, are 
now feeling the day-to-day rigours of the switch over to Sinhala 
in administration and in the law courts. They have reason to be 
particularly bitter about the present government's attitude, since 
the Federal party actively helped the new Bandaranaike party to 
power. Last March, the votes of the Federal party tipped the 
scales against the short-lived United National party government, 
and at the general elections in July the marginal Tamil vote in 
Sinhalese areas helped the Freedom party to gain about fifteen 
seats from the United National party. The UNP conducted its 
entire campaign on the slogan that the Freedom party had a secret 
pact with the Federalists. Undoubtedly there was some under- 
standing between the leaders of the two parties ; and the Freedom 
party’s victory raised Tamil hopes. But now, after protracted 
official and unofficial negotiations, the Federalists have had to go 
back to their people empty-handed. 

Not all Tamils have endorsed the Federal party’s policies in the 
past. The Tami! middle class, with professional and commercia! 
interests in the wealthier Sinhalese areas, have never backed the 
futile cry of federalism which has sometimes led the party astray. 
With few concessions and an effort at conciliation, the government 
could have won these sections over and isolated the Federal party 
But it missed the ideal opportunity when the new courts bill cam: 
before parliament. In the administration of justice, official Sinhala 
now replaces English throughout the island. Even a temporary 
recognition of Tamil in the northern and eastern provinces would 
have satisfied Tamil opinion. The government’s left-wing allies, 
who are keen on an immediate settlement of the language issue in 
order to push the government into radical economic measures, pro- 
posed such amendments. The government preferred to estrange 
the Marxist parties rather than its own rank and file, who are 
numerous in those social groups where Sinhalese extremism 
flourishes. 


wes RE against compromise also came from an unexpected 

quarter. While the Freedom party's old guard, who have 
personal experience of the dangerous potenualities of the issue, was 
prepared to make a few conciliatory gestures to Tamil opinion, the 
government's new stalwarts, the finance minister, Mr Felix Dias 
Bandaranaike, and the minister of justice, Mr Samuel Fernando, 
resisted these moves. Tamil hopes had been firmly pinned on the 
finance minister, who made several courageous and statesmanlike 
pronouncements on this issue many months ago. But these got 
him into trouble with the Sinhalese extremists, whose vituperative 
denunciations were sympathetically echoed, not surprisingly, by 
the government's own rank and file. 

Mr Dias Bandaranaike is ultra-sensitive to this type of attack. 
His present stand may, therefore, be a simple reflex action. Mr 
Dias Bandaranaike, an aspiring young politician, must carry the 
party with him ; and the party, whose support is predominantly in 
the rural areas, is more responsive to strident pleas for Sinhalese 
supremacy than to fluent, modulated expositions of western 
liberalism. The finance minister now makes a point of speaking 
in Sinhala. This is a reflection not only of the efficiency of his 
Sinhalese tutor but of the minister's own sensitivity to what he 
probably considers to be the Achilles heel in his political person- 
ality. 5 

Under a majority threat a minority forgets its internal differences 
and closes its ranks. This is now happening in Ceylon. Tamil 
public servants are forming their own “ sangam” or association. 
Anti-federalist Tamil political groups are making common cause. 
Graver still is the announcement by an organisation representing 
the Indian Tamil estate population. The rederal party has been 
championing the cause of one million estate labourers in parlia- 
ment. These people, who are fighting for citizenship rights, are now 
prepared to throw in their lot with the Ceylon Tamils. Spokesmen 
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Not all who read The Times are gentlemen 


HE NOTION that The Times is ar article of gentlemen’s furnishings, like a hat or 
hin umbrella, is not quite apt, as our picture shows. For this young woman, in 
any case, The Times is a professional necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 

On the law, as on other subjects, The Times speaks with authority. This is not the 
same as speaking for authority. The Times serves no cause except that of keeping its 
readers informed. It labours no argument, favours no group or region. It could not 
keep its readers if it did, for Times readers are alike only in that they are all different, 
and too critical to accept opinions clothed as news. Their quickness to spot humbug 
and their willingness to think for themselves are among the qualities’ which, so often, 
take Times readers to the top of the tree. 

If you believe that news and views should be kept apart, and if you don’t wait for 


a crisis to find out what's happening, you are yourself the sort of person who should 
be taking The Times. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


STUDENTS AND THE TIMES: As a student you can have rae tes for 244 
Write for particulars to the Circulation Manager, rue teas, London, E.C.4 
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for these Indian Tamils have declared their general sympathy with 
the Federal party’s direct action campaign. Both groups will work 
out the details later. The slow, silent ration campaign 
by the Tamils, who hold about a third of the jobs in the public ser- 
vice, and by their kinsmen in the northern and eastern provinces 
could take a very serious turn. What the future holds nobody can 
guess. The issue will continue to be a brake on the island's pro- 
gress till such time as Ceylon throws up a leader who has the vision 
and courage to discuss the politics of language in anything but the 
language of politics. 


Mr Khrushchev’s Seven Years 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S next trips will take him not to foreign 

capitals, but to the farms of the Ukraine and the Caucasus, 
the reclaimed lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia, and possibly even 
the Soviet Far East. (He arrived in Kiev this week.) He announced 
these travel plans to the central committee last week ; the announce- 
ment was symbolic. The Soviet leader's pressing troubles are now at 
home, in the agricultural field in which he has always taken a 
particular interest. Outside observers have always believed farming 
to be the Achilles heel of the Soviet economy. The Russians 
admitted it themselves after Stalin’s death ; it was in 1953 that 
they disclosed how low were the levels of farm output, and par- 
ticularly of productivity, in a country where half the population still 
lives on the land and over two-fifths of the labour force is still 
employed in agriculture. 

During the first five years after the death of Stalin, a policy of 
incentives and land reclamation enabled Soviet agricultural pro- 
duction to increase fairly rapidly. There was also a gradual change 
of mood from one of self-criticism to confident predictions about 
catching up with the farming standards of the United States. But 
after the bumper crop of 1958 two successive poor harvests showed 
the limits of the progress achieved and the persistence of structural 
weaknesses in Soviet agriculture. The embarrassment has occurred 
at a particularly awkward moment, when China, faced with its own 
food crisis, would have been extremely glad of Russian surpluses 
The time was ripe in Moscow for another bout of public censure 
and exhortation, and the session of the central committee, which 
ended last week, was called for this purpose. Mr Khrushchev 
took the opportunity of blaming others for the failures of Soviet 
farming with the same zeal that he had shown in the past in 
himself claiming the credit for its achievements. Thousands of 
agricultural experts, high and low, will soon be sacked with 
reproaches of incompetence or dishonesty ; the purge is likely to 
be particularly rigorous in the Ukraine. 

In a debate conducted by Mr Khrushchev it is hard to distin- 
guish the wood from the trees because he has such a predilection 
for the particular. The central committee’s session, nevertheless, 
illustrated many of the difficulties facing the planners, some of 
them old and some new or relatively unknown. The peasants’ 
preference for work on their own private plots is no novelty to 
anybody—and to Mr Khrushchev least of all. Neither are the 
many instances of local fiddling with the statistics, such as the 
reporting of poor average yields per acre to camouflage embezzle- 
ment by farms and farmers. But it needed the searchlights of 
the central committee to suggest that such practices are fairly 
frequent. Other scraps of evidence were produced in the debate. 
Shortage of fodder has affected livestock plans. The sheep popula 
tion actually declined last year, by as much as 5 million in the 
Russian Republic and 3.2 million in Kazakhstan. The cultivation 
of raw cotton fails to show any tangible progress, particularly in 
ithe main growing area of Uzbekistan. Last but not least, the 
eastward drive, sponsored by Mr Khrushchev, has apparently led 
to a neglect of the traditional western lands. The Ukraine, once 
famous as a granary, supplied about one-third less grain to the state 
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in the last two years than it used to do in the late nineteen-forties. 

The official figures of total production and supplies are shown 
below. After Mr Khrushchev's strictures, one may be tempted to 
take them with a grain of salt. Yet, whether or not completely 
accurate, they tell their own story. The growth of population must 
be set against the undoubted progress in agriculture after Stalin's 
death. In the last five years alone, the Soviet population increased 
by 18 million, of whom 17 million are town-dwellers. Nominal 
wages also increased fairly rapidly during this period, and it is 
now admitted that the food supply did not keep pace with the 
consequent growth in demand. Agricultural stagnation in the last 
two years (the first two of the seven-year plan) makes it doubtful 
whether the production targets originally set for 1965 will actually 
be reached. The new targets for supplies to the state, required 
“in the next few years” to relieve major difficulties on the food 
market, can only be achieved if current reforms bring about rapid 
and spectacular increases in yields. 

The remedies now proposed by the central committee are 
strangely reminiscent of the arguments that Mr Khrushchev’s 
opponents used to use against him. At that time—in 1954—the 
Soviet leader pinned everything on the conquest of the virgin lands. 
His critics argued that this was no long-term solution and that 
investment would be more profitably employed in raising the very 
low productivity of the land already under cultivation. Since then 
more than 100 million acres of land have been reclaimed, mainly 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia. In drought-free years these areas are 
the new Soviet granary. But the agricultural problem remains 
unsolved. 

Out of Mr Khrushchev’s former pet schemes only the expan- 
sion of maize cultivation—dubbed by the Russians the “ party 
plant "—is still to get preferential treatment. The other measures 
that are now to get priority are those once advocated by Mr 
Khrushchev’s critics: irrigation, chiefly in the Volga region, the 
Caucasus and Central Asia; mechanisation through greatly 
increased supplies of tractors, harvesters and other equipment ; a 
rapid electrification of the countryside ; a heavy increase in the 
supply of fertilisers. It is in these fields that Russia lags far behind 
the United States, and ifs failures here must largely account for the 
incomparably lower productivity of Soviet farm labour. 

Mr Khrushchev’s own, and his committee’s explanation 
of this change of course is fascinating. The Soviet Union 
is sufficiently rich 
and powerful, 
they argue, to be 
able to divert 
TAL OUTPUT resources from in- 

dustry to agricul- 

ture. A slight 

slowing down in 

thie rate of growth 

of, say, metallurgy 

is worth while 

in order to satisfy 

consumer demand. 

This is the very 
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served to bring Mr 

Malenkov down. 

Mr - Khrushchev's 

official conversjon 

is significant, 
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to be seen how 
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On the other crucial problem of Soviet farming—the relative 
importance of private, collective and state ownership—the central 
committee did not foreshadow any startling changes. Indeed, Mr 
Khrushchev’s own position here has been ambiguous ever since he 
came to power. 
of the peasants’ acquisitive instincts by increasing the price for 
food deliveries and abolishing taxes on private plots. He has 
also transferred machinery and other agricultural equipment from 
state to collective: ownership. But on the other side he has 
strengthened the hand of the state by setting up mainly state farms 
on the reclaimed lands and by encouraging the grouping of collec- 
tive farms into larger associations. On the eve of last week's 
session, some Soviet experts apparently recommended an all-out 
offensive against the remnants of private property. The plan they 
advocated would have involved a rapid conversion of Soviet farms 
into agro-towns (this was Mr Khrushchev’s idea in Stalin’s time) 
and the complete elimination of private plots. Mr Khrushchev 
rejected these ideas and, once again, opted for the middle road. 

The newly created national committee for state procurements 
will probably manipulate prices so as to get larger supplies through 
material incentives. On the other hand, the special bodies now 
being set up to direct the supply of equipment for collective 
farms’ will strengthen the control of the planners. Further asso- 
ciations between collective farms for the common use of equipment 
and the joint construction of amenities will also be encouraged. 
The main losers are the ministries of agriculture of the republics, 
whose function will now be reduced to providing advice on seeds 
or breeds, in close collaboration with experimental stations. 

How basic the new changes are will be seen in practice. There 
is certainly plenty of scope for improvement. Recovering his incur- 
able optimism, Mr Khrushchev proclaimed towards the end of the 
session that American levels of food production per head of popula- 
tion could and should be reached within the next five years. The 
timing sounds rather optimistic, but for all the recent setbacks the 
objective is not totally unreal. The snag is that the United States 
achieves that output with an agricultural labour force about one- 
eighth the size of the present Soviet one. Moscow's next slogan 
for farmers must be to reach American levels of productivity, not 
merely of production. So long as it has to carry the burden of a 
backward rural half of the nation, Russia will remain handicapped 
in the economic race, both at home and abroad. 


Dark Horse of Africa 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Khartoum 
HE Sudanese revolution, which recently celebrated its second 
anniversary, is advancing with a tread so measured that many 
in Khartoum doubt whether it was a revolution at all. The army 
took power in November, 1958, with two principal aims: to 
suppress corruption, which had got out of hand, and to halt an 
apparent drift towards Cairo. Both aims have now been achieved 
for the time being ; what is new is that the politicians are beginning 
to stir again, The military government shows no disposition to 
heed their demands ; it believes that a few more years of authori- 
tarian rule are necessary to consolidate the gains already made. 
No doubt a factor in the government's thinking is the technical 
difficulty of extracting army officers from an administration, once 
they have become firmly embedded there. 

The first move for a return to democratic practices, described 
here as “the return of the army to its barracks,” came from the 
Mahdi, head of the powerful Ansar sect and grandson of the famous 
warrior who fought the savage struggle with General Gordon. 
Twice in the past few weeks the Mahdi has petitioned the govern- 
ment, demanding the return of the army to its barracks. But 


On the one side, he has tried to take advantage * 
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and that any government move against him would split 

and provoke civil war. Others, equally infor 

opposite: that the Ansaris, particularly the 

them, regard the Mahdi as a religious leader i 
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any attempt to bring the politicians back, even if it came from the 
Mahdi himself. The more extreme exponents of this second view 
go so far as to say that, if the government bowed to the Mahdi’s 
demands, the younger officers would take over—or, at least, make 
the attempt. 


or all the mounting effervescence among politicians, it is quite 
F possible that nothing at all will happen. The government 
has taken many repressive steps since it came to power. Parliament 
and the right of assembly have been abolished, the press is muzzled, 
the university has virtually lost its former semi-independent status 
(it is perhaps unfortunate that an international Congress on Cultural 
Freedom is now meeting in its halls), and a new law has just 
tightened the central government's control of the provinces. Yet 
the authorities preserve an air of imperturbable benignity. The 
police state, if it exists, is well under cover. Speech is surprisingly 
free. Officials dismissed for suspect tendencies meet the ministers 
who dismissed them at cocktail parties and openly twit them about 
politics. One Sudanese quality is a balance that comes from a deep 
sense of humour. An official who recently returned from the 
Congo was asked for his assessment of the situation. “ There is 
only one man,” he said, “ with a gift for leadership—Mr Lumumba. 
What a pity he is up the pole! ” 

The leading principle of Sudanese foreign policy is to keep the 
country out of the cold war. Russian and Chinese missions are 
active in Khartoum, and there have been both commercial and 
cultural exchanges with the Communist block. These will certainly 
continue, unless the Communists make serious mistakes... But for 
all the official insistence on neutralism, it is clear that publi¢ opinion 
still looks to the West. Britain is by far the largest supplier of 
Sudanese needs and purchaser of Sudanese goods. Wherever 
possible, the Sudanese look to Britain for techinical advisers and 
teachers. Indeed, they are apt to complain that the “ Common- 
wealth first” policy prevents them from getting enough attention 
from London. 

Relations with the United Arab Republic are friendly, yet deii- 
cate. General Abboud was impressed by President Nasser at 
their two recent meetings, and President Nasser’s visit to the Sudan 
was fairly well received by the public. Yet, as with the Commu- 
nists, the Sudanese conduct their relations with Cairo with their 
eyes wide open. The United Arab Rerublic is a relatively power- 
ful neighbour, going through a serious population explosion ; 
President Nasser’s ambitions may yet turn south again. But in 
the meantime it is senseless to provoke him, and the Sudanese 
government will continue to seck friendly relations with Cairo, just 
as certainly as it would resist any attempt to force it into union. 

The Khartoum government has its internal difficulties. Most 
acute at the moment is the question of resettling the people of 
Wadi Halfa, whose homelands will be flooded as the Nile waters 
pile up against the High Dam at Aswan. The Wadi Halfans, a 
stubborn and able community sometimes described as the Scots of 
the Sudan, charge the government with bad faith and bad manage- 
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ment equally. They claim.that they were promited the choice of 
six sites, and that the one finally allotted to them by the government, 
Khashm el Girba, on the Ethiopian border, was the one they liked 
least. Written evidence of such a promise is hard to obtain, though 
it may well be that the Wadi Halfans were led to believe that such 
an undertaking had been given. They also claim that the Khashm 
el Girba site, when first shown to them, was a howling wilderness. 
If the government had first made some attempt to doll it up, by 
' putting a few houses up and cultivating a few fields, the Wadi 
Halfans might have reacted differently. This is what the government 
is now doing, but it may be too late. The Wadi Halfan spirit is 
thoroughly aroused, and it is remarkable that women are playing 
a leading part in the agitation. One of them enjoys the distinction 
of being the first woman political prisoner in Sudan, having been 
locked up in the anti-government demonstrations last November. 


' The Jumbo Treatment 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


E™ admiration, most commonly curiosity, and self-righteous 
otherworldliness enter into the question asked about a 
millionaire: “ How does he do it?” It is a question often asked 
about Willy Schlieker. Over the past year there has been a pilgrim- 
age of disquietened European shipbuilders to his busy yard on the 
Elbe, among them respectful scouts from the Tyne and the Clyde. 
The old-established social set in the Free and Hansa City of 
Hamburg does not like the self-made newcomer, however diligently 
he may collect eighteenth century faience. There are those who 
even affect never to have heard of him. 

Herr Schlieker is one of those German postwar successes who 
have reason to shake Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Arthur 
Harris and Mr Henry Morgenthau enthusiastically by the hand. 
He has grown rich, and in his way powerful, through shrewdly 
exploiting the singular chances arising from total defeat. A young 
and robust constitution, a gambler’s nerves, an insignificant political 
record, and a lively eye for turning a quick penny, were the 
principal assets with which he surveyed his personal fortunes from 
the ashes of 1945. 

Today, at 46, Herr Schlieker has many lucrative irons in the 
fire, and he is putting more irons in. But it is chiefly as a ship 
builder, and probably the fastest and most adaptable in the business, 
that he has won an international name. That is how he likes it 
to be. As a shipbuilder, he specialises for the time being not only 
in turning out new tankers but also in converting old ones into 
as good as new. He owns the biggest dry dock in Europe. An 
advertisement addressed to potential Anglo-Saxon customers rgns 
breezily: “ Schlicker Yard Hamburg. New building and repair 
of ships up to 100,000 tdw. Conversions and jumboizing within 
56 days.” 

“ Jumboizing” ? Last August the Schlieker yard launched a 
new mid-section for a 23,000-ton ore carrier. It was the latest 
development of the yard’s rejuvenating treatment for tankers built 
during the war whose capacity is now considered to be too small 
to be rewarding to their owners. The mid-section has since been 
towed across the Atlantic and up the St. Lawrence seaway to 
Lorain; Ohio, where it has been fitted to the bow and stern sections 
of what was formerly the 17,000-ton T3 tanker Chiwawa, thus 
making a practically new 23,000-ton ore carrier for the fleet of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company. 

in July, the Schlicker yard had “ jumboized” on the spot the 
T2 tanker Kaposia for the Compania Chilena de Navegacion 
Interoceanica, of Valvaraiso. The conversion of the 16,300-ton 
Kaposia into a ship of 23,000 tons took only fifty days on the 
slipway, from laying the new keel to launching. Renamed Punta 
Arenas, the tanker sailed for South America on October 2nd. Herr 
Schlieker expects many more orders of this kind. Some 600 T2 
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and T3 tankers were built during the war. They are unfashionably 
small today ; and their oil-carrying compartments have become 
corroded. Yet their bow and stern sections, including the engines, 
are mostly good for another fifteen years’ service. Schlicker claims 
that his cure restores these obsolescent vessels to profitable work 
at a saving to customers of 60 per cent in building costs. 

It is mainly the speed with which he builds that enables Herr 
Schlieker to keep his prices comparatively low. He makes no 
secret of his methods, and consoles visitors from Glasgow and 
Belfast with the observation that, by starting wholly from scratch 
in 19§4 on part of the bombed and dismantled Blohm & Voss yard 
(of Reichsmarine fame), he was able to deploy his plant and pro- 
cesses in a rationalised sequence unobtainable in older yards, 
including even the Deutsche Werft, which flourishes a mile or two 
down river. Before making his dispositions, he studied the newest 
techniques in the United States and Japan. 

He has since invested heavily in automation. An electrical 
control panel, for instance, records the exact progress of each work 
area in the yard. A Rank Copy Flow—a £30,000 instrument for 
copying drawings—traces blueprints in the office and directs the 
cutting of the large steel plates out in the shop. (Schlicker uses 
standard-size plate only. Although wastage is some 3 per cent 
higher than with plate cut to order, the loss is offset by a seven 
per cent rebate from the manufacturers on the ground that the 
standard plates are less trouble to make.) The yard is the first in 
Europe to use a computer for calculating the lines of a ship and 
the required shape and size of each plate, as well as the wages 
of Schlieker’s 4,500 workers. This machine—an IBM 650, rented 
for £3,500 a month—saves him the work of 120 men. Schlieker’s 
current boast is that whereas in 1959 the neighbouring Howaldt 
yard (Hamburg) had a turnover of DM 215 million with 6,808 
workers, his yard had a turnover of DM 205 million with only 
3,200 workers. He concedes that the casier-going German trade 
unions give him an advantage in competing with British yards. 

Herr Schlieker came into shipbuilding relatively late in his life. 
Unable to find work in Germany when he left school in the early 
nineteen-thirties, he set off to try his luck in Haiti. There he 
mastered English—he speaks it really well—and, he tells, learnt 
a lot about buying and selling in the “ pot and pan business.” 
Three years later he returned to Germany and joined one of the 
big steel combines as a salesman. He was rising slowly when 
defeat laid the industry in ruins. Undismayed, and still too 
unimportant to be saddled with any responsibility for the industry's 
transgressions, he looked gamely about him: the smoke had scarcely 
cleared before he had made a fortune selling scrap. He saved, 
thought, planned and acted. In the spring of 1949 he was in 
Dusseldorf, trying in vain to borrow DM 500,000 to establish a 
more ambitious iron and steel stockyard. Then, in the late summer 
of 1950, when the Korean crisis had caused an acute shortage of 
steel, he hit on the possibilities of importing American coal for the 
Ruhr furnaces. In co-operation with coal merchants, shipowners, 
and steel manufacturers, he began in the spring of 1951 to land 
70,000 tons of United States coal a month for metallurgical use. 

This made Herr Schlicker. He devoted his handsome profits to 
constructing an empire of his own—always the lone wolf: “‘ Having 
a board of directors,” he once remarked, “ just means that it takes 
three weeks to get a decision on anything.” Step by step, between 
1951 and 1956, he became owner of the Lower Rhine Scrap Metal 
Company at Diisseldorf, a cold rolling mill at Langenberg, a 
second rolling mill at Neviges (specialising in electro-plating), the 
Otto R. Krause Eisengrosshaus at Diisseldorf, the Ottensener iron 
works at Hamburg (steam and diesel engines, boilers and davits) 
the Schlicker Yard on the Elbe and the Willy H. Schlicker Shipping 
Company. One of his latest fields of interest is Latin America. 
With the formation of Schlieker do Brasil at Sao Paulo and 
Schlieker Argentina at Buenos Aires, he is ready, he says, to extend 
to these two countries all his activities “ in one form or another.” 
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New York 7.00 a.m. 


HE'S CONVINCING PROSPECTS IN TOKYO 
THIS VERY MINUTE! 


The foreign investment manager of an American Bank prepares for his 
business day. He has a good start. He knows that he’s already convincing 
prospects—including important ones in Tokyo—through his international 
advertising in the Asia edition of TIME. 


The sun is down in Tokyo. It’s 9.00 p.m. and businessmen with invest- 
ment plans are reading Time, getting the business news they need, as well 
as the more general information about important international events 
that they enjoy along with 3 million other Time readers around the world. 

Talk to your prospects and tell them about the services 
you have to offer them through Time’s six editions: Asia; 

Atlantic; South Pacific; Latin America; Canada; U.S.; separ- 
ately or all together, depending on the markets you want to 
reach. For more facts, ask :— 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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time has come... 


If the time has come when a company-owned aircraft is 
a necessity, consider the experience of de Havilland 
Except during the war they have always built executive 
aircraft. The lessons of four decades and more are em- 
bodied in the new Dove 


With increased power, improved performance, superior 
equipment entirely suitable for all-weather operation, 
the new Dove 8 is the best aircraft in its category. 


The same may: be said of the larger four-engined Heron. 


de Havilland built and de Havilland powered, with 
two Gipsy Queen 400 h.p. engines and de Havilland 
propellers, the Dove 8 executive carries up to six 
passengers and two crew on practical stages of about 
600 miles (960 km), at 210 miles (336 km) an hour. 
Doves and Herons are flown and serviced the world 
over. 
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The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Lid., Hatfield, Herts. Ase 
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LETTERS 





Belgium 


Str—A misunderstanding might arise out 
of your Brussels correspondent’s article on 
December 318t. 

That “ Belgium has been living beyond 
its income ” is true only in one sense: there 
has been a constant government deficit. But 
this statement would be grossly misleading 
if it were to refer to the country as a whole ; 
for Belgium's balance of payments has been 
recording fairly high surpluses on current 
account during the 1957-59 pzriod—a 
yearly average of about 10 thousand million 
Belgian francs (i.¢., £72 million). It is more 
than likely that we have also had a reason- 
able surplus in 1960, in spite of the loss of 
some invisible earnings from the Congo. 
This shows quite conclusively that home 
expenditure has not been running ahead of 
home production. 

The distinction between government and 
national accounts, I believe, has some bear- 
ing on policy decisions. The coexistence of 
unemployment with an external surplus and 
very stable prices suggests that any govern- 
ment measure tending to depress the overall 
level of home expenditure would go in the 
wrong direction. The reduction of the 
deficit in public finances should therefore 
be welcome only if its deflationary effect 
were likely to be offset—or rather more than 
offset—by a corresponding increase in 
private spending. This is why the various 
measures suggested by the government to 
encourage investment in industry are of such 
vital importance; without them, the Loi 
umque would have a distinctly deflationary 
flavour. All the other measures (the reform 
of the social security and pension schemes, 
the précompte, a.s.0.) may, or may not, be 
justified on other grounds ; but they would 
not warrant by. themselves an additional 
deflationary pressure in the present circum- 
stances. — Yours faithfully, 


Brussels A. LAMPALUSSY 


Economic Adviser, 
Banque de Bruxelles 


Cuba 


Sir—The two articles on Cuba, published 
in your issues of January 7th and 14th, are 
as interesting as they are astonishing. 

In the first article; your correspondent 
claims that the agrarian revolution has been 
a big success, from the social as well as the 
economic point of view. This is, however, 
problematic. In many cases the former 
owners of big properties have simply been 
substituted by administrators named by the 
Institutio Nacional de Reforme Agraria. 
Wages and salaries are frequently lower 


than before 1958. The increases in produc- 
tion claimed are not necessarily to be taken 
at their face value, and without any con- 
sideration of costs, which seem to have risen 
appreciably. 

That beef production has risen by more 
than 10 per cent is hardly credible, after 
the confiscations of cattle and massive 
slaughter in 1960. The government admits 
the scarcity of some essential products like 
beans and eggs. Many tomatoes seem to 
have been lost through ineffective handling 
and lack of packaging material. Rice pro- 
duction has increased, in part at least, be- 
cause crops have been planted on soil which 
should have remained Satlow—after two 
preceding harvests from it. 

Stranger still is what your correspondent 
has to write about industry. The construc- 
tion industry has been badly hit. Most of 
the mines (Nicaro, Mao-Bay, Matahambre, 
etc.), are closed or working only in part. 
Government spokesmen have admitted 
many difficulties in their efforts to run the 
nationalised industries without specialists, 
normal supplies and, sometimes, knowledge 
about the special organisation of different 
enterprises. At the same time, spare parts 
are scarce. How can anybody believe that, 
in this situation, industrial production 
should have increased by more than 16.8 
per cent?—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW3 Bor!s GOLDENBURG 


Bids for Banks 


Sir—As a shareholder in the Isle of Man 
Bank, I am surprised at the mildness of the 
comment in your note about the proposed 
take-over by the National Provincial Bank. 


The directors commend the bid in the 
very vaguest terms. Surely their minimum 
duty is to disclose to the proprietors the 
net profits, before appropriations to hidden 
reserves, for the last three years, and the net 
asset valuation, including an up-to-date 
valuation of the ten seoauids 

If the directors have explored the possi- 
bility of alternative buyers, but without 
avail, it is right that they should be silent 
on the point. But if they recommend the 
offer, without having considered alternatives 
and without the benefit of advice from 
merchant bankers or other professionals, 
they can hardly be held to have discharged 
their full duty as trustees. 

The\ episode supports your contention to 
the Jenkins committee that the exemption 
of the banks from the obligation of full dis- 
closure is to be deplored. 

As a professional man, | have no time 
to organise opposition. But if anybody, 
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better placed, will do so, he can count on 
my support.—Yours faithfully, 
Midhurst, Sussex H. B. Tears 


Surtax 


Sir—Your issue of January 14th came into 
my hands later than usual. The figures that 
you give on surtax are timely and welcome. 
May I venture to ask for a little further 
thought from you on the subject? 

Lifting the starting level on surtax is not 
the only way of dealing with the problem. 
A radical regrading of the rates would merit 
attention. 

May I also suggest that your idea of link- 
ing relief on surtax with a capital gains tax 
could stand a second look? If a main object 
of relief, as stated by you, is more dynamism 
among higher paid executives and less 
thought for pension rights, then why tax 
the personal investment that you hope the 
executive will make as a consequence of 
surtax reduction? It seems to be at least 
-_ that, done your way, the tax relief 

ould go wherever possible to higher 
pena nt premiums. Everybody urges every- 
body else to abstain from consumption, to 
save and to invest. Both investment income 
and capital gains are then considered to be 
socially “ off-white.” Truly, it is an odd 
world.— Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons ALAN GREEN 


Cotton Industry 


Sin— The Economist has an irresistible itch 
to take side-swipes at the unfortunate cotton 
industry. At the end of your article “ Fishy 
Case” in the issue of January 21st, you 
notice how depressed towns look when their 
industries are subsidised. The cheerful 
purlieus you inhabit of the most highly 
subsidised town in the United Kingdom 
might lose a if you were getting 4 
handout to ¢ down your enterprise. 
Practically every economic branch in the 
United Kingdom a enjoyed thirty years of 
protection deriving either from fiscal policy 
or restrictive arrangements. The cotton 
industry is the sole exception. The last free 
trader in a totally restricted world is likely 
to look depressed.—Yours faithfully, 
Lianeilian, Anglesey J. G. Lomax 


African Leaders 


Sir—You question whether “ Mr 
Lumuynba’s champions ... would. . . urge 
the UN to use its guns . . . to shoot down 


opponents of . . . Sir Roy Welensky, his 
legitimate status notwithstanding.” In fact, 
of course, there is no comparison between 
the pasitions of Patrice Lumumba and Sir 
Roy Welensky: the former submitted his 
fortunes to the votes of his fellow citizens, 
the latter denies the vast majority of his 
fellow citizens any such franchise. 

an electoral victory on the basis of universal 
suffrage (i.e., a miracle) could “ legitimise 
the status of Sir Roy Welensky. 
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Let us admit by all means that Lumumba 
has‘ partisan champions, but, at the bar of 
an intelligent readership such as that 
enjoyed by The Economist, let us also 
admit that the regimes of Colonel Mobutu 
and Sir Roy Welensky, despite their elec- 
toral illegitimacy, enjoy the support of a 
parallel partisanship. It is a poor chameleon 
that is fooled by its own ee eee 
faithfully, EN GEERING 
Lindfield, Sussex 


* 


Sir—In choosing to categorise the Republic 


of the Ivory Coast as one of the “ strong- 
holds of free enterprise in nineteenth- 
century style ” your correspondent (Decem- 
ber 31st, page 1366) makes its leaders the 
target of almost all African nationalists to 
whom nineteenth-century free enterprise is 
associated with colonialism. 

Examples of the Ivory Coast govern- 
ment’s interference in the economy are the 
establishment of government-run co-opera- 
tives and low-interest-rate agricultural credit 
organisations, the construction of low-cost 
housing for workers and peasants, coffee 
and cocoa price stabilisation programmes, 
government schemes for the diversification 
of agriculture and the fostering of industry, 
detailed town planning for industrial and 
residential zones, encouragement of trade 
unions, etc. 

Is it not a shame that a review as 
influential as yours fails to help make the 
distinction between the practice of nine- 
teenth-century style free enterprise and the 
middle-course, regulated type of modern 
free enterprise by which the Ivory Coast 
is striving to provide maximum economic 
growth? Perhaps “stronghold of finan- 
cial responsibility ” would be a more fortu- 
nate description of the economic policies of 
the Ivory Coast.—Yours faithfully, 


Ricuarp C. MATHERON 
University of Califorma, Los Angeles 


Commemoration 
Sir—You did it ; you did it ; you did it. 
In your January 14th issue you referred to 
the “celebration of the centenary of the 
Civil War.” 

Now, the planners of this massive fete, 
somewhere in the midst of estimating how 
much money they could extract from con- 

sumers for flags and kepis and books and 
‘, phonograph records and tickets to re-enact- 
ments of battles, happened to realise that, 
after all, the Civil War was a war--with 
cities burned, families split, and some half- 
million soldiers killed, Hardly something to 
celebrate. 

So, these planners have begged press and 
public alike, call the present to-do a 
memorial, an observance, or—the favourite 
word of the current General Grant, head 
of the Centenary Commission—a com- 
memoration, but please, please, please, not 
a “ celebration.”——Yours faithfully, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Danie B. Moskowrtz 
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A Game for Two Players 


Party Politics. 
the People 


Party Politics. 
of Parties 


Volume 1: Appeal to 
Volume I] : The Growth 


By Ivor Jennings. 


Cambridge University Press. 422 pages; 
404 pages. 45s. each. 

IR IVOR JENNINGS’S “ Cabinet Govern- 

ment” and “ Parliament” (both first 
published before the war, and recently 
revised) have already staked out his claim 
to be the greatest living academic authority 
on the English constitution ; he has now 
consolidated it with the publication of the 
first two instalments of his three volume 
study of party politics. In the final volume 
“The Stuff Politics,” to be published 
shortly, he promises a discussion of the poli- 
tical ideas informing the constitution. Sir 
Ivor has, in fact, written a history of the 
constitution backwards, starting with its 
unique executive invention the Cabinet and 
gradually retreating to its parent concepts. 
This is a method which England's greatest 
constitutional analyst would have approved. 
Walter Bagehot, too, believed in looking at 
institutions “ closely and for himself,” not- 
ing how they worked in fact rather than 
accepting traditional theories of how they 
ought to operate. 

“Appeal to the People” is a useful tech- 
nical and historical account of the electoral 
process, describing the constituencies and 
the machinery of elections from early times 
and growing more detailed as it approaches 
the present day. “ The Growth arties,” 
as its title suggests, is an historical account 
of the development of the party system. Sir 
Ivor has done his homework well. He bas 
absorbed the researches of everyone from 
Sir Lewis Namier to Mr David Butler, the 
doyen of contem psephologists. For 
the author’s massive and meticulous scholar- 
ship, albeit principally of secondary sources, 
no praise can be too high. Doubtless he will 
provide the needed bibliography in the final 
volume. The present volumes are certainly 
mines of information, but the ore has not 
been worked to everyone’s satisfaction. Per- 
haps it is inherent in a standard work ; 
ee it is because Sir Ivor is first and 
oremost a lawyer ; perhaps the fault lies 
in the rather pedestrian style, which at times 
descends with disconcerting rapidity to 
journalese ; but the volumes are not only 
large but also a trifle dull. Parliamentary 
politics (with the possible exception of the 
ecclesiastical form where the stakes are 
higher) have a unique fascination and 
charm. but one would be only dimly aware 
of <his after reading Sir Ivor’s monographs. 


One longs for a flash of Bagehotian wit, the 
insight of Bryce, the prosody of Morley. 
or even the sprightliness of Mr Robert 
McKenzie, but is denied them. And there 
are some curious misjudgments, such as 
the statement (which any advertisement 
manager could fault) that the Daily Express 
is read only by the hoi polloi, or that “ Grub 
street is more than ever among the grubs,” 
a phrase that ignores the recent striking 
rise in the circulation of the quality press. 
And what evidence is there for the assertion 
that the Ballot Act of 1872 did nothing to 
liberate tenants from the obligation to vote 
for their landlords’ candidates ? 

Like Bagehot, Sir Ivor singles out party 
as being the essence of the English system. - 
“There never was an election without 
party,” wrote Bagehot as carly as 1867. 
“You cannot get a child into an asylum 
without a combination.” But Sir Ivor 
travels beyond Bagehot to Belloc, and in a 
sophisticated and scholarly way repeats his 
rumbustious indictment of the party 
system as essentially a sham, in which poli- 
ticians go through their “ antics” for the 
benefit of a steadily diminishing audience 
who have been seduced by the counter 
delights proffered by professional footballers 
and television personalities. For Sir Ivor, 
there is no scope for third parties or indi- 
viduals in the game of party politics, and 
the field is permanently occupied by only 
two players. There is much truth in this, 
although he tends to overemphasise the 
institutional as opposed to the ideological 
basis of the parties. No good Conservative 
feels any loyalty to the Conservative party as 
an institution, although he may well feel it 
for the Crown and constitution, which he 
somehow confuses with his party. Loyalty 
to “the movement” is more talked about 
in Labour circles, but does not seem to be 
widely practised. 

. There is certainly no room in the English 
system for a third party. The very stage 
of parliament is set fee two, and the single- 
vote, territorial, constituency system keeps 
it that way. Voters expect to be able to 
choose alternative governments, not to 
indulge a preference for personal qualities 
or shades of ideology. Nor is this thesis 
disproved by the rise of the Labour party, 
because the electorate, after a brief 
traumatic period when it could not perceive 
clearly which was the second party, returned 
thankfully to its old dual ways. In fact Sir 
Ivor might carry his analysis fortes to main- 


tain that in the two party system one party 
will always be Conservative, since its role 
as stabiliser “gives it a built-in continuity, 
while the parties of change, having limited 
objectives, rise and fall. We may be wit- 
nessing just such a movement now although 
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the Liberal party remains an enigma, having 
lost its Gladstonian image and failed to 
acquire another. 

Whether we are about to see the Lib-Lab 
drama of the twenties and thirties played in 
reverse Sir ivor is far too cautious to say. 
Doubtless he is right to refrain. Such rash 

i are best made in 
journals where they can be given a swift and 
decent burial, rather than embalmed for 
ao standard tomes that are designed 
or (and deserve) a long life. 


One View of the Congo 
Agony of the Congo 
By Ritchie Calder. 
Gollancz. 160 pages. 16s. 

IKE the Suez Canal expedition, the 

Congolese crisis has aroused emotions 
of rare intensity. Conflicting partisanship 
continues to confuse the issues and bedevil 
a solution. Professor Ritchie Calder’s little 
book is itself fiercely partisan—on behalf of 
the United Nations. This does not mean 
that it has no value ; it does mean that it 
presents only one aspect of the situation, 
seen from one point of view among many. 
To the extent that his favourable bias, 
which he states with engaging frankness, is 
taken into consideration, “Agony in the 
Congo ” will be a help to newspaper readers 
struggling to follow developments of con- 
tinuing gloom and increasing complexity. 
If the author’s bias is forgotten, or if his 
preaching makes too many uncritical con- 
verts, then his book might be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

Professor Calder went to the Congo, at 
the invitation of the United Nations and of 
the World Health Organisation, on what he 
describes as a “ fact-finding mission” that 
took him to all the provinces of the former 
Belgian colony. His book is the first 
reasonably full account of the civil opera- 
tions rtaken by the United Nations 
that has so far appeared between hard 
covers. It does not describe, except by 
occasional references, either the military 
side of the UN operation or the attempts of 
Mr. Hammarskjéld’s sonal representa- 
tives, Mr Bunche and Mr Dayal, to deal— 
of, more p tly, te avoid dealing —with 
Congolese politicians. These omissions are 
as important as the matter Mr Calder has 
incl , for the military and political 
aspects of the United Nations operation 
are its most controversial aspects by far. 
Thus Mr Calder fails to mention the various 
conspiracies by some of the UN contingents 
in favour of Mr Lumumba ; nor does he do 
anything like justice to the fumbling but 
in some respects promising efforts of 
General Mobutu’s College of Commis- 
sioners to tackle the Congo’s mountain of 
troubles, with Belgian advice behind the 
scenes—and against obstruction from the 
United Nations. . 

The story that Mr Calder does tell, how- 
ever, was worth telling. To tackle such 
problems as pestilence, broken communica- 


prevented him from writing a more con- 
sidered account of the United Nations 
operation as a whole. 


Suburbia Acquitted 

Family and Class in a London Suburb 
By Peter Willmott and Michael Young. 
Routledge. 200 pages. 215. 


it a previous book (“ Family and Kinship 
in East London ”), the authors described 
the friendly clannishness of the inhabitants 


of the East End borough of Bethnal Green, | 


which they contrasted with the lonely and 
status-ridden lives of the residents of an 
“ overspill ” housing estate. Now the sane 
authors have followed the migratory rpute 
of prosperous East Enders across the river 
Lea into Essex suburbia in order to stud 
the social life of the middle-class borop 


of Wanstead and Woodford. They wisned | 


to discover whether suburbia was in truth 
so unfriendly and private a place as most 
novels and social studies (including their 
own) have previously assumed. Their 
general answer is that it is not. 

Woodford, it seems. is both sociable and 
contented. It is true that married couples 
there are “ house-centred,” in the sense that 
they spend much time on improving their 
homes and iilling their gardens. This well- 
known fact is a natural result of 
increased leisure and also (it should be 
added) of the high cost of building and other 
labour. But Woodford do not 
neglect their neighbours or their families. 
Social organisations and clubs, includi 
church groups, are numerous and quite we 
supported. The very frequent contacts 
between married children and their parents 
that characterise a closely-knit community 
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Summit _ 
attempted, 
summit done 


wenes ... / did it once! My intellectual 

Everest, its all but virgin snows marked 
by one wavering trail of yeti-like footprints. 
But the Ximenes crossword, to tumble meta- 
phors, is like smoking: either you don’t or you 
are an addict. Most solvers are regulars. And 
when I learned that several friends of mine 
had polished the thing off in an evening, | 
turned to the Everyman one and the regular 
visual contentment of a full diagram. 

(Talking about crosswords, and switching 

images once more, dij you enjoy the Omnibus 
Swimming Bath in the Christmas number 
The Observer? 1 hope so. Designed for 
who like to splash about a bit, get their hair 
wet, blow bubbles and try a number of fancy 
strokes, this generous notion was strictly a 
once-in-it-whiler, I'm told.) 


ODT 


Lately I have found a new drug, habit- 
forming also for all I know, in The Observer 
Brain Twister-——a mathematical or crypto- 
graphic problem of wide variety, with which 
there is no question of partial success. 
Suppose your life depended on @ correct 


R.S.V.P. 

Happily it doesn't, and so, digging my heels 
into the flanks of a new analogy, I can liken 
all Observer puzzies to green olives and 
pickled gherkins, kickshaws, side-dishes at 
the weekly banquet of Observer news and 
views. The protein in Mammon’s City article 
is rarish, surface-grilled; in The Nation's 
Business it is simply very well done. The 
Profile, depending on the subject, may be 
anything from a juicy rabbit pic to a haunch 
of venison. 

Whole wheat bread and the best butter for 
the editorial comment. Flummery from Paul 
Jennings. Ozone and mixed vitamins in Chris 
Brasher’s new Leisure page (a dish you'll find 
on no other menu in the world). Rose petal 
and eschscholtzia salad from V. Sackville- 
West. Lawrence Hill for (bacon and) beans, A 
piercing, indefinable flavour from Gardner's 
small square cartoon mouthful. 

From summits to sumptuousness in six 

steps. No wonder Pendeanis’s 
title is ‘Table Talk’. Pull up a chair and 
unbutton your waistcoat for next Sunday's 
Observer. JBL. 
ADVT. 
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socially, and the top échelons have now 
deserted even Woodford for remoter pas- 
tures. There remain a majority middle-class 
and a minority working-class, distinguished 
by occupation and location withm the 
borough, and very much aware of their 
actual or supposed differences. The 
authors think t these differences are 
falsely accentuated, and that the middle- 
class are on the defensive against workers 
who often earn almost as much money as 
they do and spend it on similar things. 

n¢ friendliness of Woodford 1s thus 
bounded by class lines. The authors are 
inclined, however, to ascribe too much to 
the evils of class snobbery, and to consider 
too little the differences in taste and instinct 
that still separate civil servants and teachers 
from motor mechanics. How far is social 
separation a natural result of different 
tastes rather than of class snobbery and 
antagonism ? 

This study opens a door to further 
inquiries. As people move out geographi- 
cally and move up socially, their way of life 
changes, but assimilation into a new culture 
is far from easy. One suspects that Wood- 
ford is a happier place than the “ overspill ” 
estate previously studied because it has been 
settled longer and because its middle class 
are or were surer of their values and way 
of life ; yet in Woodford too there is new 
social tension. The authors think that class 
differences are being accentuated subjec- 
tively while they lose their real meaning ; 
it is equally possible to suggest that the old 
class pattern is giving way to one of more 
numerous, but lesser, social and cultural 
differences. A more mixed suburb than 
Woodford would be a good place to test 
these theories. Meanwhile, suburbia has 
been provisionally acquitted of unfriendli- 
ness, although not of snobbery. 


Tudor and Stuart 
Philanthropy 


The Charities of London, 1480-1660 
By W. K. Jordan. 
Allen & Unwin. 


463 pages. 455. 


HIs is the second of three volumes 

planned by Professor Jordan on the 
charitable gifts and bequests made in the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. The first volume, 
“ Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660” 
(reviewed in this cadena on August 1, 1959) 
demonstrated’ the t importance of the 
subject, tracing with statistical thorough- 
ness the changing pattern of charity and the 
decisiveness of its contribution to poor 
relief, education, hospitals and a wide variety 
of schemes for social rehabilitation. In that 
volume Professor Jordan emphasised the 
dominant role of London and especially its 
great merchants. In the present volume he 
elaborates this theme in detail. Benefactions 
by Londoners accounted for over a third 
of the total given to charity, and almost a 
third was applied to areas outside London, 
widely dispersed throughout the kingdom. 
The effectiveness of this charity was the 
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greater since so much of it was expressed 
in shrewdly designed trusts and institutions. 
A hundred and fifty three schools were 
founded by Londoners in this period, pro- 
viding free tuition for some aut thousand 
pupils; and 123 of these schools were 
scattered throughout counties outside 
London and Middlesex. 

Historians will be grateful to Professor 
Jordan for his immense labour and his care- 
ful analysis. But they will also express 
regrets. As reviewers of the first volume 
pointed out, Professor Jordan’s refusal to 
allow for the decline in the value of money 
makes nonsense of his argument that there 
was “ a very rapid quickening ” of charitable 
giving in the 1540s, and “ limitless 
generosity ” in the early Stuart period. The 
benefactions are constantly described as 
“ prodigious,” “incredible,” “ prodigal,” 
“enormous,” “vast” and “huge”; the 
givers are described as “ fashioning the 
foundations of a liberal society,” concerned 
to make their nation “a fitter and finer 
habitation for freer men ” and as “ the archi- 
tects of modern England and, it is not too 
much to say, of the western world.” Pro- 
fessor Jordan does not tell us how many of 
the benefactors were childless ; and he does 
not quote the opinion of the contemporary 
Richard Burton, who wrote: “ I dare boldly 
say, that vainglory, that opinion of merit, and 
this enforced necessity, when they know not 
otherwise how to leave, or what better to do 
with them, is the main cause of most of our 
good works.” Again Professor Jordan too 
easily assumes that the statutes of charitable 
founders were observed and that institutions 
were well administered. Even the 
enthusiastic Thomas Fuller, writing in 
1662, could only meet the critics by saying 
“many faults must be confessed in such 
foundations, which for the future must be 
amended.” 

The card-index on which this book is 
based is only too apparent. There is both 
too much detail and too littl. The reader 
is bemused by the catalogue of benefactions, 
and his understanding is not increased by 
the information that Katherine Hall left £5 
a year in 1§§7 for lage portions, or that 
Merchant Taylors’ School received £2 from 
John Mansbridge in 1566. On the other 
hand Professor Jordan’s interesting thesis 
on the evangelical concern of the Londoners 
with the poor and backward regions of the 
north; and west is inadequately supported 
by evidence. He writes of “the extra- 
ordinary and continuous interest taken by 
London benefactors in Wales.” But the 
whole of Wales (arbitrarily treated as a 
single county) received less than did Berk- 
shire, while it gained only four schools and 
those in border counties. Professor Jordan 
writes of “the extraordinary want of 
parochialism on the part of these great 
London donors,” but considerably dimi- 
nishes the force of this observation by going 
on to remind us of those who “ almost 
invariably remembered their native parish 
with rich endowments.” He has so much 
to tell us which is both new and important 
that it is a pity that he should not have been 
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more temperate in language, more selective 
in illustration and more searching in seeking 
explanations 


Mr Nehru Interviewed 
The Mind of Mr Nehru 

By R. K. Karanjia. 

Allen and Unwin. 112 pages. 10s. 6d. 


ao ten tape-recorded interviews con- 
stitute an ideal vade-mecum for an 
ambitious diplomat, foreign correspondent, 
or other student of Indian affairs, anxious 
to establish a reputation as a perspicacious 
forecaster of the Indian Prime Minister's 
likely reactions to any developing situation. 
In a couple of hours leisurely reading, they 
give Mr Nehru’s latest thinking on a wide 
variety of problems, including Marxism, 
authoritarian rule, the class struggle, 
materialistic philosophy, and progress by 
revolution (all vigorously rejected), parlia- 
mentary democracy, individual freedom, 
spiritual values, and progress by evolution 
and persuasion (all as vigorously upheld). 
rural life in India, administration, planning, 
public and private enterprise, relations with 
China, the Commonwealth, the Bandung 
powers, and Africa. 

Mr Nehru proclaims himself an un- 
embarrassed socialist. Since (in at least on 
country) socialists appear to have difficulty 
in making clear to the floating voter what 
they stand for, the definitions of socialism 
given, by one with some claim to be the 
world’s greatest contemporary socialist 
leader, may be helpful. 

Mr Nehru is a pragmatic socialist: “I 
refuse to accept any particular dogma. . . 
to be rigid about the form or pattern of 
Socialism. . . .” The economy should be 
planned with a strong public sector “ com- 
manding the strategic heights.” The con- 
flict between the private and public sectors 
should be resolved co-operatively, not by 
accentuating the differences—an example of 
Mr Nehru’s realism, because (although the 
fact does not crop up in these interviews) 
his government’s Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion of 1956 laid down that only industries 
of basic and strategic importance, public 
utility services, and those which require 
investment on a scale that the state alone 
can provide, are reserved to the state. The 
rest is left to the private sector which, it is 
not always realised, generates 90 per cent 
of India’s gross national product. Mr 
Nehru’s successive pronouncements since 
1947 illustrate his pragmatism ; they sug- 
gest his increasing realisation that to dis- 
courage the private sector slows down the 
advance of the whole economy. 

Lastly, Mr Nehru admits to Mr Karanjia 
that, in the evening of his life, he is in search 
of God. “The old Hindu idea that there 
is a divine essence . . . and every individual 
possesses something of it and can develop 
it, appeals to me... .” Mr Nehru may 
care to be reminded that Pascal wrote 
“Comfort yourself. You would not seck 
Me if you had not found Me.” 
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Dutch-English Traffic 


Britain and the Netherlands: Papers 
delivered to the Oxford-Netherlands 
Historical Conference 


Edited by J. S. Bromley and E. H: Koss- 
mann, with an introduction by Pieter Geyl. 
Chatto & Windus. 256 pages. 253. 


I N the centre of this collection of historical 

papers Miss Rosalie L. Colie, an 
American, describes one of the most 
important links between Britain and the 
Netherlands at a time when Holland’s 
Golden Age began its decline, Britain's 
power was rising and the Dutch “ Stad- 
houder ” still did not know that about five 
years later he would ascend the British 
throne as William III. She writes: 

When John Locke came to Holland in the 
autumn of 1683, to begin a five-year sojourn 
during which his whole life was to be 
changed, neither he nor anybody else had 
any idea that he was the man whose ideas on 
human nature, on politics, on education and 
even on economics were to cause such a change 
in English thinking in the course of the next 
century. 

The stimulating ideas embodied in this 
paper on John Locke do not stand alone. 
Among the other carefully selected twelve 
papers of young British and Dutch 
historians there are plenty of new ideas on 
historical events and phenomena in Britain 
and the Netherlands. _ 

The papers were delivered carly in 1959, 
at a conference at St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford. To the British reader the Dutch 
papers may be of particular interest. For 
in his introduction Professor Pieter Geyl 
intimates that though language is no bar 
to Dutch historians wishing to get 
acquainted with British history, it might be 
a serious bar to British historians wishing to 
dig into the details of Dutch history. 

The papers include: 

1. An unbiased review of the causes of the 
Dutch revolt against Spain. Was it a reli- 
gious, social and political uprising, or was it, 
as Professor Geyl maintains, a revolt stimu- 
lated by the growth of an undivided “ Great 
Netherlands” nation, a national revolt with 
religion as a secondary driving force? 

2. To complement this there is a paper 


on English policy vis-d-tis the Dutch revolt. 
This policy was decided primarily by con- 
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siderations of national security and defence: 

that is by fear of France as well as by fear 

of Spain. The aim was to get the Spani 
army out of the Netherlands without 

the French in. 

3. An enlightening paper oe the rise 
of intensive husbandry in the Low Countrics, 
the result of the necessity to make a living 
for an increased and dense population during 
the iods of relatively low grain prices. 

4. on teeny een Oe ee eee 
and political parties in contemporary Hol- 

8 ae ee 2 eS eee 

give an excellent view of the odd many-party 

system in the Netherlands and the two-party 
system in Britain. 

There is more good stuff in this book 
than can be mentioned here, and one may 
echo Professor Geyl’s hope that it will be 
the first of a series. 


Lesser Swans 


Stratford-Upon-Avon Studies 


Edited by John Russell Brown and Bernard 
Harris. 

Jacobean Theatre: Elizabethan Poetry. 
—— Arnold. 253 and 224 pages. 2s. 
each. 


7 two books launch a new series of 
critical essays, edited from the Shakes- 
peare Institute. A varied array of scholars, 
transatlantic as well as British, has con- 
tributed to these volumes. They have 
clearly been given a pretty free hand in 
choice of topics and method of treatment, 
so that the result is a miscellany rather 
than the product of teamwork. The mode 
of compilation, indeed, reminds one of that 
used in the “Penguin Guide to English 
Literature,” but the essays in the “ Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Studies” tend to be Jonger 
and more amply documented. Each indi- 
vidual study is prefaced by brief but helpful 
bibliographical and biographical notes, and 
the volumes are very agrecably produced. 
They will appeal particularly to teachers and 
students, but they are not so academic in 
tone as to estrange any reader interested im 
the literature and drama of the 
The third volume of the series, already 

planned in detail, is to be devoted to the 
early plays of Shakespeare. Of making 
many books and articles about him there is 
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OTHER BOOKS 


Dorotruy. By Lord Layton. Collins. 192 pages. 
2ls. 
In this book, 


man of The Economist, recollects gladly the 
good, full, happy life of his wife, from their mar- 
riage in 1910 to her death in 1959 


Germany Drivipep. By Terence Prittic. Little, 
Brown with Atlantic Monthly Press. $5.75. 
This book, which was reviewed in The 
Economist of January 14th, 127, will be 
published by Hutchinsons on April 4th at 25s. 


MANAGERS FOR SMALL INDUSTRY: 
national Study, By Joseph E. Stepanck, Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ulinois. 26] pages. "$6.00. 
This is a useful, early written survey of the 
problems of training the large number of 
managers in small firms who will be neeclied in 
the underdeveloped countries. The author has 
taken part in experiments in management 
development in China, Indonesia, Burma 
India. He discusses the characteristics of 
industry cnirepreneur-managers and ives 
illustrations of the kind of ne courses which 
have been carried out. Some of the chapters 
will also be of interest to those concerned with 
management training in small British companies. 


Wortp Porutation GrowTtn anp Livinc STAN- 
parps. By Chen Kuan-I. Bookman Associates, 
New York. 93 pages. $4.00. 

The description and argument in ‘the text of 
this book add little or nothing to the mass of 
literature already existing on this subject. But, 
grouped in sixteen tables at the end, are all the 
statistics needed by any non-specialist who secks 
to understand these problems or a politician who 
is looking for a fact to illustrate an argument. 
The tables give world population, birth, death 
and growth rates, literacy rates, income per 
head, and food supply. is is, perhaps, the 
only book in which all these can be found 
together im a convenient form. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
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Bankers Take Stock 


HIS is the time of year when the bankers take stock: 
of the world outside and, in a small measure at least, 
of their own part. Bankers’ views on the economy at 
large still have a special interest ; this year Lord Monckton’s 
discussion of the current malaise in international payments 
makes compelling reading. But the main interest today lies in 
what the bankers say of their own affairs, as these impinge both 
on the general problem of credit control and on the actual 
business of banking for the public. On cach side, there are 
at the moment questions of special interest ; and the bankers’ 
speeches do touch on them at a number of points. How far 
have the banks, now forced to pause in their lending, succeeded 
in their big bid to widen, or rather to restore, their role in 
the nation’s financial business? And how far have the 
authorities, forced in 1960 to impose some old and some new 
checks on credit expansion, now succeeded in evolving a 
reasonably satisfactory system of credit regulation to replace 
the rag-bag of controls, requests and cajolery that was and 
always will be incompatible with the status of the banks as 
privately owned commercial institutions ? 


In the expansion of their own business the banks have 
probably made faster progress than they ever expected. 
Advances, the essence of deposit banking business, have shot 
up by more than 50 per cent since the directive was lifted 
in mid-1958. The clearing banks’ figure has risen from less 
than £2,000 million to around £3,250 million, and the pro- 
portion of their advances to their deposits is once again, at 
around 45 per cent, roughly where they like it to be. The 
investment portfolio, which in mid-1958 was still considerably 
larger than the advances total, has shrunk from 33 to 17 per 
cent of deposits—which is now below rather than above the 
prudent banker’s liking. 

¢ great increase in advances, moreover, appears to have 
been achieved by lending to more people rather than by an 
increase in the average size of the bank advance. Sir Oliver 
Franks of Lloyds Bank has reported that, whereas at the end 
of 1957 one in ten of the bank’s customers was running an 
overdraft, two years later the ratio was one in seven. Mr 
Anthony Tuke of Barclays reports that the number of debit 
accounts has more than doubled since 1955; and Lord 
Monckton of the Midland reveals that the number of personal 
loans under the special scheme introduced in September, 
1958, has reached 250,000 ; a year ago the score was 160,000. 
The average amount of these loans has remained at about 
£150. These facilities have now “to some degree” been 
restricted, as have the Midland’s term loans to small busi- 


nesses, which apparently made an encouraging start. Lord 
Monckton still gives no figures of the number of ‘personal 
cheque accounts, saying simply that this bargain-basement 
cheque service has “ introduced ” many new customers-—some 
taking the unrestricted form of account once they are inside 
the bank. Lord Aldenham of the Westminster says that the 
number of current accounts has doubled in twenty-five years, 
and rose last year by 100,000. All that is missing from these 
revelations is the base figure. 

But any casual observer can see how the banking habit is 
growing, and the banks’ clientéle perceptibly widening. 
Employers may now legally pay wages into a bank account, 
if the employee agrees, though they may not yet pay wages 
by cheque—which is probably as well so long as only a 
minority of wage earners have accounts of their own in which 
to put them. This week the clearing banks have announced 
details of perhaps their widest innovation yet. Any member 
of the public will soon be able to go into any branch of a 
clearing bank and hand cash over the counter for crediting 
to one or more designated accounts ; to people who are not 
their customers the banks will take the modest charge of 6d. 
for this transfer service. This may soon become the most 


service to provide something like the equivalent of Continental 
postal cheque accounts. 

Now the banks have taken the plunge. Some bankers may 
feel that it will bring a disproportionate amount of cost and 
trouble, making horrors like evening opening still more diffi- 
cult to ayoid. A reasoned argument can indeed be put up 
for the proposition that profitable banking should avoid the 
“ Jabour-intensive ” operations involved in “ retail” contact 
with the mass of the public, and concentrate rather on lending 
money in large blocks. Such precepts have been followed in 
countries as highly advanced financially as Holland. But 
deposit banking in England has always been founded on 
managing the accounts of credit-worthy individuals, and the 
banks have surely been right to extend the scope of their 
business to new classes of customers. They have 
for this to some extent by adapting their methods 
of computers, which may irritate the old stagers, but is the 
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only possible way of providing a banking service cheaply 
enough to draw in ‘new customers who simply want the 
banks to transfer their money, not do their accounts. These 
customers, however, may not find it convenient to call at their 
banks between ten and three, and the question of more flexible 
hours will have to be tackled. The banks would also do good 
service to the community and to themselves if they were a 
little less aloof about lending the wealth of their experience 
to the hire purchase companies they have already taken under 
their wing. In the detached comments of the - chairmen 
on last year’s crop of hire purchase losses there is no suggestion 
that the banks have any contribution to make. 


oR the bankers, by and large, good marks for imparting 
F sine and drive into institutions that a few years ago 
some people had written off as outside the realm of commer- 
cial enterprise. What verdict for the monetary authorities 
in their measures of monetary restraint in 1960, the first to 
be undertaken after the discarding of official “ requests ” and 
after the intensified debate set off by the report of the Radcliffe 
committee ? On one point virtually all serious observers are 
agreed. The Bank of England and the Treasury scored in 
1960 on timing. Every Bank rate change was just the right 
amount ahead of expectations, and confidence in the authori- 
ties’ grip on the situation never ebbed as it did in earlier years. 
There is much less agreement on the two other measures: 
hire purchase controls, partially relaxed last week, and special 
deposits. Few bankers, even now, seem to have grasped the 
ultimate significance of this new device, which did nothing to 
stcp 1960 being the most profitable banking year on record. 

In retrospect, special deposits appear still more clearly as 
an irrelevance for 1960 than they did when the calls were 
announced in April and June. It was clear at the time that 
neither the economy nor the banks were in a state of excessive 
liquidity, the circumstances in which some such control had 
been recommended by the Radcliffe committee. Nor—as 
some of the bank chairmen have complained—have similar 
controls been imposed on other lenders, as grim logic says 
they should have been, if the curb on the banks was to be 
either equitable or effective. What actual effect did special 
deposits have last year ? The first point to note is that this 
device did not, any more than‘ any other, make any immediate 
impact on the advances figures, for the good reason that, unless 
the banks are prepared to throw all their agreed arrangements 
into jeopardy and risk something of a classical financial crisis, 
bank advances are not quickly responsive to regulation. The 
calls of 2 per cent on the London clearing banks and 1 per 
cent on the Scottish banks inevitably reduced bank liquidity 
to an equivalent degree, and most people go on to argue that 
special deposits in that way restricted the banks’ lending 
and helped towards the levelling out of advances in the second 
half of last year. But this can be disputed. 

Even without special deposits, pressures on liquidity were 
themselves strong enough to exert, for virtually the first time 
since the war, their own pressure on advances. The two 
percentage points of liquidity that special deposits took away 
were not in fact replaced ; and the banks allowed liquidity 
ratios to fall well helow the level they would normally consider 
safe to take the strain of new year tax payments. In doing 
so their reasoning may well have been, in effect: “The 
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Government got us into this mess and it will surely get us 
yout of it.” Mr Tuke, who much prefers special deposits to 
‘any tampering with interest rates, points out that “ the release 
of our special deposits at this moment . . . would not enable 
us to lend more money immediately, because even then we 
should not be overprovided with liquid assets... .” This 
must be an odd weapon if its removal has no effects to worry 
about. 

The latest figures of bank liquidity, discussed on page 379, 
show a marked improvement, though it is too early to judge 
whether the banks will get by without special relief. The 
authorities could ease the banks’ liquidity in quieter ways than 
releasing special deposits. They could relax the pressure of 
funding ; they could instruct the Government broker to take 
in gilt-edged stock from the banks on special terms ; or, most 
drastically and surely least likely, they could sit back and 
watch the banks unload gilt-edged on the market. The essence 
of the dilemma which could still confront the authorities is 
this: either they lose face, as in the first and second alterna- 
tives, which would appear to justify the bankers’ complacency 
that the Old Lady would bale them out; or, if they are 
unyieldingly tough, the authorities appear to do the wrong 
thing by the state of the economy: the time for jolts to higher 
interest rates was a year ago, fot now. 

So if special deposits were to have any significant effect, 
this would actually be to lower gilt-edged prices and raise 
interest rates—which the authorities can contrive directly. 
It is much to be welcomed that special deposits have not been 
used to shield the market from realistic interest rates ; as a 
result of the falls in gilt-edged prices in the first half of 1960, 
the authorities witnessed, also for virtually the first time 
since the war, an awakening of private demand for gilt-edged 
for their yield. The resultant funding probably contributed 
as much as the special deposit calls to tight banking liquidity ; 
and even when no funding was taking place, the high long 
term rate of interest was exerting general restraint on all 
lenders and borrowers, whom special deposits never touch. 

The real complaint against special deposits is thus that 
they have achieved very little directly, but have nevertheless 
weakened the responsibility of the commercial banks. The 
Bank of England's original objection to all such devices, that 


THE BANKING STAKES 
* 1960 compared with 1957 


Percentage change on end-year figures 
Gross deposits Advances Investments 
+14 +104 9 
+14 +84 
+14 ws 
+13 
Westminster +14 
District... ; +9 
Martins...... +12 


* Mid-November figures. 
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they implied more Government responsibility for the banks’ 
ultimate solvency, remains as strong as ever. Already some 
bankers are complaining that they should be free to use their 


liquid assets more flexibly. It may well be that the 30 per 
cent minimum, now made much more fast than the bankers 
like, is unduly high in modern conditions, and there is a 
case for a special operation to reduce it to, say, 25 per cent. 
But whatever the figure, bankers are likely to lose their 
professional respect for it if they feel that liquidity can be 
arbitrarily changed, in either direction, by a stroke of the 
official pen. 
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Business in Holiday Mood 


Trade this week is part of a growing preoccupation with 

the behaviour of the average Briton on holiday: when 
he takes it, where, if anywhere, he goes, and how much 
he spends. With Italy earning £300 million from foreign 
tourists in a bad season, and wet and windy Britain collecting 
something like £240 million from its own foreign visitors, 
the shifting of holiday makers from one part of the world 
to another has become big business, and a miscalculation of 
public taste can land all the people concerned with a sizeable 
loss. The arbiters are the travel agents ; about nine substan- 
tial businesses in this country, another 600 or so smaller ones, 
and an uncounted nebula of hangers-on. These men have 
their own unsentimental classification for the seekers after 
golden sands. They estimate that about 6 million people in 
this country cannot afford a holiday—i.e. cannot afford fares 
and hotel bills—and are therefore better forgotten. A wilful 
14 million probably could afford to go away for a holiday 
but won't, constituting a constant rebuke to the salesmanship 
of the travel industry. But 27} million people can and do 
go away ; and nine per cent of them, 24 million last year, 
take their holidays abroad. 

People who take holidays abroad are the cream of the travel 
business ; from them the travel agent earns his profits, and 
the trains and the airlines fill their seats on hot sticky August 
nights. Nothing short of a political crisis, in the past, has 
been able to stem the steady growth of the holidays-abroad 
habit among this top ten. But this year, with short-time 
working in the big-spending industries, travel agents are 
somewhat apprehensive. 

Reports that last year’s business out of Britain was not up 
to expectations, that profit margins had been clipped, and that 
experienced travellers were by-passing the travel agent do 
have some foundation, even though people in the business 
tend strenuously to deny it. Some travel agents certainly 
expected a bigger rise in the numbers going abroad than 
actually took place (the increase on 1959 was somewhere 
between 10 and 11 per cent). Consequently they were left 
with unsold holidays on their hands—the idea of a holiday 
as a tangible commodity ‘may be an odd one, but will be 
explained later on. Even if cuts in earnings this year do not 
bring an actual drop in the number of British tourists, a 
slightly less expansive mood could make a difference to the 
places they visit ; the sudden popularity of the Belgian coast 
seems at least partly to be because it is one of the nearest 
and so cheapest places to visit while still going abroad. This 
uncertainty is making travel agents increasingly anxious to 
keep their financial risks to the minimum ; but as they contract 
out, the airlines are stepping in. 

Airlines need tourists more than tourists need airlines. 
Even today it costs more to travel by air. The cheapest 
holidays are still those that begin at a railway station (coach 
tours are an acquired taste and cannot be included in any 
direct comparison). If one takes Cooks, whose prices are 
far from the cheapest in the business, there is a {12 10s. 
difference between the cost of a typical week in a pension at 
Venice travelling by train, and travelling there by the cheapest 
night flight; the ordinary day flight with a premium of 


A N inquiry into holiday habits received by the Board of 


£20 13s. over rail travel, puts the price of the holiday up 
80 per cent. But more than a third of the tourists who go 
abroad still choose to fly because they get, among other things, 
a slightly longer holiday. The three “ packaged holidays” 
(i.e. hotel bill plus fares) in the comparison above all cover a 
period of about eight days, but the number of nights spent 
in Venice are five, six and seven respectively. 


IRLINES look to tourists to provide an expanding market, 

and this means bringing fares down to a level that will 
attract the average holidaymaker from the railways to the air. 
The cheapest way to do this is by chartering an aeroplane ; 
the airline gets a lump sum and the group who chartered the 
aeroplane divide the cost among themselves. The snag is 
that they have to be an organised group and not just a party 
on holiday. The organisation can be a big one like the Civil 
Service, and staffs of Government departments are among 
the biggest charterers of holiday flights. Or it can be a small 
local one like the Ryder Street Friends of the Decimal System 
(and as fictitious). From this year the group also has to pass 
a second hurdle ; while in the past any individual charter 
flight was quite free from Government control, now it must 
apply—well in advance—for a licence from the Government’s 
new Air Transport Licensing Board and applications can be 
opposed by any British airline that wishes to be awkward. 
Tie S08 Oe ye eee re ee eee 
the business of chartering to a travel agent, who arranges 
with an airline to charter aircraft for a regular series of flights 
to a number of holiday points. The airline can offer the 
travel agent a cheap charter rate because it gets paid a 
lump sum for the flight however many or few passengers are 
carried and therefore runs no risk at all. The travel agent, 
however, takes on a considerable financial risk; because 
having contracted to pay the airline for the hire of its machine 
and crews, he then has to sell enough seats to recover his 
costs. He is not allowed to sell tickets for the journey direct 
to the public ; he can sell them only in a “ packaged holiday ” 
compounded of the hotel bill plus a low air fare. But how 
low a fare? This depends on the travel agent’s judgment. 
It is a rash agent who assumes he will sell more than an 
average of 80 per cent of the seats he has bought over the 
whole season. This gives him a fair picture of how much 
he must charge on to each customer's bill to cover the fare. 
ae pe eee packaged holiday ” beyond the 
pocket of the average tourist; or suppose, as sometimes 
happens to the best-laid plans, a holiday proves unpopular, 
and only half the seats are occupied ? Then the travel agent 
can lose a lot of money. Airlines tell of small travel agents 
whose judgment is so sure that they cost their holidays on 
the assumption they will sell all the seats—so making the 
price much cheaper—and are right year after year. There 
oe Oe ee ae ere oer ee 
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substantial travel agents are getting heartily tired of it too, 
and the airlines are meeting them more than half-way. They 
are not doing this exclusively out of compassion for travel 
agents’ ulcers. So long as the principal way of arranging a 
cheap holiday by air was by chartering, the business went to 
those airlines with machines to charter, and these were mainly 
the small, independent airlines, with their low overheads. 
As the holiday business grew, so did the traffic of the small 
airlines, while the big international operators had empty seats. 
If 36 per cent of last year’s British tourists went abroad by 
air, this represents about 1,800,000 passengers (each tourist 
making two flights) or half of the total carried by British 
European Airways for the year. This is business worth pursu- 
ing, and the airlines bid for it by offering special cut-price 
fares to travel agents so that they could send tourists by the 
ordinary scheduled services and not only on chartered flights. 

This move offered the travel agent a low fate at no risk 
to himself. It is not as low as he might have obtained by 
chartering, but it was still little more than half the normal 
return fare. The gap between what the tourist could buy in 
terms of holiday from a travel agent, and what he could 
arrange for himself as a private individual was still big enough 
to make the travel agent indispensable to all but the really 
rich. But the airlines did not stop there. Last summer they 
experimented with what are elegantly called “ public excur- 
sion” fares which amount, in more ordinary language, to a 
complex range of off-peak prices offering discounts to anyone 
who will fly at less popular times of the day (usually night), 
of the week and of the year. These tickets are freely sold 
over the counter to anyone, whether they are travelling on 
holiday, on business, or visiting an aged aunt. The new fares 
are not as low as the special rates given exclusively to travel 
agents, which are now less than half the normal fare, but the 
difference is not a wide one. It now depends upon how big 
a profit margin the travel agent adds to his packaged holiday 
whether the tourist can strike a better bargain dealing with 
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an agent, or planning his holiday himself. Some critics say 
that high profit margins explained last year’s minor slump 
in packaged holidays ; and certainly prices look fractionally 
lower this year.’ 

There remains the difficulty of guessing where the courists 
will want to go ; the airlines are as deeply involved here as 
the travel agent used to be because they must provide an 
adequate number of seats to carry the volume of tourists they 
expect. The choice is more limited than travel brochures 
might lead one to expect. The average customer, taking the 
country as a whole, spends £47 on hotel bill and fares per 
head ; at the Workers’ Travel Association where prices are 
more competitive, the average is probably between £35 and 
£40. The only countries providing a wide choice of holidays 
within this price range are the perennial favourites, Italy 
Spain, France and Switzerland, in roughly that order. Really 
expensive holidays also find a ready market ; tours to India 
costing nearly 400 are frequently booked out. 

It is holidays that fall between these two extremes that 
are difficult to sell ; these include resorts in many countries 
anxious to increase their income from tourists. Sardinia, 
which costs much the same as Tangier, might just come within 
the average tourist’s reach when earnings at home are high ; 
Greece and Israel, where the cost of a packaged holiday begins 
to exceed £100, are well outside it. Israel has therefore intro- 


duced a device that may well catch on in countries outside 
the normal holiday radius. This is a special party ticket for 
25 people at a cost of £108 per head, instead of the normal 
£142 fare. This compares with the railways’ party ticket ; 
the tourists are not expected to be members of a group. Such 
tickets can, however, only be sold as part of a packaged holi- 


day by a travel agent ; if only 23 customers turn up, what 
happens is not too clear ; perhaps other agents will help him 
out. The most interesting by-product of the holiday business 
is, in fact, the way it has led airlines to adopt a more flexible 
attitude to fares. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


THOMSON-ODHAMS 


Pre-Empting Pre-Etftinence 


Mirror as well, Instead Philip Hill, Higgin- 
son, Erlangers have assisted Thomson 
Newspapers while N. M. Rothschild have 


M ORE often than one can readily recall, 
Mr Roy Thomson has insisted that 
he wunted to add a national daily anda 


George Newnes, another big magazine 
group. 
But the bid has been reversed, with 


ewspapers. Mr 

effective control of the enlarged empire, for 
he and his family would own nearly 29 per 
cent of the combined equity. No other 
holding is anywhere near this size. The 
problems of going directly to the Odhams 
sharcholders over the heads of the directors 
so as to Odhams beyond the control of 
Mr Roy are formidable, even 

for such shrewd financial oro ae as 
S. G. Sk Se ee ee ee eee 
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by only 6d. This was followed on Thursday 
by a net rise of 1s. 9d. to 29s. 6d. in the 
price of the preferred ordinary shares of 
Thomson Newspapers, close to the value 
imputed by the Odhams bid. The excite- 
ment is natural ; but the question is how 
far a link between two concerns which will 
each preserve “ its own szoarate identity and 
autonomy and its own management” can 
possibly alter the carning capacity of the 
constituent parts. 


Journalism with a 
Purpose 


N form at Jeast, Thomson-Odhams will 
I be a pure holding company, with four 
directors from each group on its board ; 
and formally, again, Mr Thomson is appar- 
ently to be a chairman without a casting 
vote. Initially, the merger is being explained 
in terms of the extra financial strength 
accruing to this largest conglomeration of 
the British press, which will unite £67 
million in combined assets ; any intention 
of dovetailing the two organisations is being 
disclaimed, and their boards, and those of 
their subsidiaries, are to remain unchanged. 
Rationalisation of the management of the 
two operating groups would obviously be a 
tremendously long job; quite apart from 
Mr Thomson's avowsd disinclination~ to 
interfere with thc editorial policies of his 
newspapers, welding these two organisations 
together in a business and technical sense 
would present problems at many points. 
Odharns itself could hardly be said yet to 
have ‘itted together very neatly the wide 
» selection of magazines in overlapping fields 
that it acquired with George Newnes in 
1959; its main significant managerial 
achievement since that last bout of mergers 
is to have reached an accommodation with 
the Trades Union Congress that may offer 
the Daily Herald a chance of survival. Its 
overlap with the publications of Thomson 
Newspapers is much smaller; these are 
complementary rather than competitive 
ranges of papers. 
Dace Net Grows Net 
of capital §=Race of Rate of 


latest employed Aetorn Return 
accounss ff "s % % 


° o 

Associated Newspapers. Mar. Ji, 13,374 2»? 105 
1960 

Geaverdr'k. Newspapers june 10, 6,134 n° 0 
1960 

Diy Mirror Newspapers Feb. 29. 31.652 ‘4 ‘9 
1960 

Financeal News Dec. 3! 1.950 2? 76 
1959 

News of the World Dec. 3), 661) 2764 8 
1959 

Odhams Pres Dec. 3!, 20.548 i414 72 
1959 

Thonmon Newspapers Dec. 31, 17.343 w¢ %7 


1959 


In the national newspaper field Odhams 
owns the Daily Herald, the People and the 
Sporting Life; directly and th 
Newnes, it controls all the largest-circu 
tion women’s magazines in the ey? it 
publishes children’s papers ; most the 
few remaining general-interest magazines, 
and through Newnes a wide selection of the 
trade and technical press. Thomson News- 
papers came into existence a similar 
“reverse bid” procedure to this week's, 
with Kemsley Newspapers acquiring Mr 
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Thomson's Scottish Television and he him- 
self acquiring the Kemsicy family share- 
holding. It publishes the Sunday Times, 
the Scotsmgn, and a chain of provincial 
morning and evening newspapers, but the 
largest single clement in its profits still 
appzars to come from the television pro- 
gramme company. 

Mr Thomson has the refresh’ng distinc- 
tion among newspaper proprietors of 
claiming to be primarily interested in 
making money; of late his business 
behaviour has scemed rather less cold- 
blooded than that might imply. He has 


* certainly demonstrated an impressive readi- 


ness to bear down on failure but let well 
alone elsewhere among his pooepeee a 
stable ranging from the Daily Herald, via 
the People, to the Sunday Times will offer 
him more opportunities to do so. In this 
industry, beset with restrictive practices and 
unable to introduce new techniques, this 
approach of the pure entrepreneur should 
have much to commend it. Newspaper 
publishing, however, is a pretty risky busi- 
ness that seldom appears to offer a better 
than average return on capital employed, 
from an exceptionally low margin on turn- 
over; would somebody really interested only 
in making money be in this business at all? 


CREDIT TREND 


Liquidity Troubles Over? 


—o clearing banks’ statements at Janu- 
ary 18th show a -_— improvement 
in liquidity. The ratio of liquid assets to 
deposits, which had risen by only one 
decimal point between December and 
January a year before, has now risen from 
31.9 to 33.1 per cent. The normal attrition 
caused by tax payments is sometimes esti- 
mated at three percentage points on the 
liquidity ratio between January and March- 
April, and on this basis it now seems pos- 
sible that the banks may be able to keep 
liquidity ratios above 30 per cent without 
any special measures being taken, But this 
is by no means certain. In the first place, 
the seasonal decline in the liquidity ratio 
has often been appreciably more than three 
points. This ycar the banks have the 
benefit of the Ford money—but only such 
of it as is not re-invested in Treasury 
ills or government securities or steel prior 
charge stocks, which also pull money into 
the Exchequer. 
Secondly, it seems that tax payments this 
year have so far been slower in getting under 


way. In the three weeks to Jan 21st the 
intake of income tax, at £352 ion, was 
fully £40 million smaller in the corre- 


— period of 1960. It may turn out 
that the year’s intake falls considerably short 
of estimate, but it may also simply come in 
a little later. The upshot is that while the 
banks’ position certainly looks much less 
precarious than it did in the autumn, it is 
Sa eee 
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Comparison of the _ bank ‘state- 
ments with ater periods thrown ou by 
the removal from Big ad bn 
branches of Lioyds, have been taken 
over by National and Grindlays Bank. 
These branches are known to have 
accounted for just of 
its, so that the fall 99 million in 
ee er of less than 
that amount—and this is much more 
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including an unusual fall of 
investments other than gilt As 
Lloyds accounted for almost half the drop 
in total investments it seems likely that this 
too may have reflected the transfer of its 
eastern branches. 


THE ECONOMY 


Investment Unshaken 


Raa in some industries since th: 
summer does not appear to have 
weakened the general level of business con- 
fidence, if one is to judge by the forecasts 
of capital expenditure this year that a repre- 
sentative selection of industrialists gave the 
Board of Trade towards the end of last year. 
Manufacturers, indeed, who in the summer 
had told the Board that they expected thei 
expenditure on fixed investment to rise by 
20 per cent over 1960, have now put the 
increase they expect up to 30 per cent. 
Motor manufacturers, as well as those of 
steel and paper, are still contributi 
of this increase in investment. 


£ 
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figures are available, actual output in the en- 
gineering industries tipped downwards, and 
industrial ion as a whole also showed 
a fall. After remaining for eight months at 
about the level attained in the spring—120- 
121 (1954 = 100)—the official index di 

to 119, the same as the first two months of 
the year. This year of production on the 
level, however, will still come out nearly 8 
per cent higher than the average for 1959. 


' IN THE MARKETS 


£119,595,645 12s. 


and Still Short 

OTH in the trade and in stock markets, 
last week’s limited relaxation in statu- 
tory hire np tating wane 
quietly. It happened that it was followed 
the next day by the relatively reduc- 


tion of } per cent in the T: l rate, 
to 4% per cent. Bur it ‘was dificult to 
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believe that the Bank of England intended 
to take an early unity of following 
the Bundesbank cutting its Bank rate— 
Oct. Dec. Jan. 
1960 196! 
ZitO', W/i', 21/7 
17/104 
Tx. 194/- 167/6 167/6 
Sf- 46/1", 
41/6 


33/9 
18/6 
42/9 
103, 
Radio Rentals ei 26/1! 
Ulera Electric 20% 13/74 
GUS “A”... $1 “2/6 8/3 
Used. Orapery 55/- 54/6 
FT Indust. Ord. 4.2 217-0 
* Adjusted for “rights” issue. 
apart from the hire purchase relaxation, the 
authorities must now be considerin 
whether they 
bank liquidity. Monday the Bank of 
England duly showed its disapproval of the 


O peration Steel 


ae plan to sell the steel prior charges 


on their present coupons at a discount 
is now in final shape and is being favourably 
received by the institutions that will be con- 
cerned in the offer both as underwriters and 
investors. Precise offer prices will depend 
upon market conditions at the time, late in 
February. But the institutions are commit- 
ting themselves to debentures on a gross 
redemption yield of around 6j per cent and 
preference shares on a running yield of 7) 
per cent. The fact that they are preparing 
for such a deal makes it the less likely that 
conditions in the fixed interest market will 
change so radically as to call for material 
revision of the terms. 


As expected, not all the prior charges 
owned by the Iron and Steel i 


and 

Realisation Authority are being offered. 
Among the absentees in the list are the 
£8 million 44 per cent loan stock, 1962-64, 
of John Summers and the {10 million 4} 
per cent loan stock, 1964, of Stewarts and 
Lloyds—both too close to jon to 
command a ready sale ; the obvious solution 
would be for the companies to repay 
ISHRA and, if necessary, to refund in the 
market. Nor are the {2,290,000 44 per cent 
debenture, 1970-84, of Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds (South Wales) and the 
fasstoce 44 per cent debenture, 1970-84, 
of Guest Keen Iron and Steel included. It 
would have been difficult to fit the deben- 
tures of subsidiaries of a icly quoted 
i ical framework of 


of Wales is included, but the £25 i 
$i per cent second debenture, 1964-87, is 
being left out. The dates of the latter were 


awkward and it may be that by the first date 
of redemption in 1964 the company, which 
is then due to repay its loans from ISHRA 
also, might have occasion to reorganise its 
capital structure. From the market's angle, 
moreover, the inclusion of this debenture 
would have made Steel of Wales bulk 
exceptionally, and perhaps unacceptably, 
large in the operation. 


Nominal 


Debenture & Loan Stocks :-— 
Colvilles 4':% Debenture 1975-85 
Consett iron Debenture 

1975-8S 


2 ; 
sae 
tewarts & Lloyds 5',% redeemable 
ewarts & Lioyds 5',' 
United Steel 4 
United Steel 59,% redeemable ... 
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discount houses’ action by forcing four or 
five of them to take loans at the penal rate, 
for a moderate amount, and the market 
was again in the Bank on Wednesday. 
Despite Tuesday’s record cheque of 
£119.5954645 12s. paid over by Lazards to 
National Provincial Bank, the paying 
agent handling the Ford take-over, supplies 
of credit have not been as ample as some 
people expected. The week’s Treasury bill 
offer was stepped up to from {£240 million 
to £280 million to help absorb this huge 
injection 6f cash, and discount houses to 
some extent concentrated their bill take-up 
into mid-week. But it is a measure of the 
huge volume of money turnover in London 
that even with this £119 million Tuesday's 
credit supplies were only just adequate for 
the day’s heavy tax transfers. 
The stockholders who are now receiving 
this money will mostly no doubt invest it 


elsewhere ; but these prospective purchases 


have long been discounted by the profes- 


starting life at a discount. Hence the plan 
has been arranged so that they underwrite 
the whole offer in mixed bag units (of which 
there are 10,000 in the total offer) and back 
three-quarters of their underwriting com- 
mitment with firm applications. Thus, 
they commit thems¢lves to apply for three- 

is , 




























Make the most 
of your 
Bank account 


Consult the National Provincial Bank 
about... 


Banker’s references 

Borrowing ; 

Business and personal travel facilities 
Deposit (Savings) Accounts 
Executorship and Trustee business 
Hire Purchase 

Investment 

Overseas business 


. . and any other financial matters. 





The full services of National Provincial 
Bank are available to all customers and any 
charges are extremely modest. 

You are invited to have a word with the 
local Branch Manager who will be glad to 
give you the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 





NATIONAL 





PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 


Consent of Her Majesty's Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with 
the Order made under Section | of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF AUSTRALIA 
Issue of £10,000,000 


6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1975, 


at the rate of £97 10s. per cent. 
Interest payable Ist June and tsi December, 


AND 


Issue of £10,000,000 
6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1981-1983, 


at the rate of £97 10s. per cont 
Interest payable Ist June and Ist December 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the 
requirements of the Colomal Stock Act, 1909, in order that Trustecs may mvest in 
the Stocks, sutject to the provisions set forth im the Trustee Act, 1925 


OFFER OF CONVERSION. TO HOLDERS OF 
£20,578,700 COMMONWEALTH, OF AUSTRALIA 34% 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1956 - 1961, 


maturing Ist June, 1961. 


This offer of conversion is limited to a maximum of £10,000,000 ia each of the 
above-mentioned Stocks. The lint for each Steck will he closed when conversion 
applications lor thet Stock reach a total of €10,000,000. Ia any case, the liste for both 
Stocks will be closed not later than 3 p.m. om Tuesday, Sixt January, 1961. The balance 


ot £578,700 will be paid off vet of Sinking Pund moneys which have bees accumulated 
for this purpose 


RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA is authorised by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of Commonwealth of Australia 
th per cent. Registered Stock, 1956-1961, conversion of their holdings, in whole or 
m part, imte an equal nominal amount of either Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia 6 per cont. Registered Stock, 1975, of Government of the Commonwealth 
~ Australia 6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1981-1983, of partly into one and partly 
into the other on the tern set forth in the full prospectus. 


The Principal of both new Loans will be repaid in London at par. The 6 per 
ent. Registered Stock, 1975, will be repaid on bat December, 1975. The 6 per cent 
Registered Stock, 1981-1983, will he repaid on tat December, 19%), bul the Crovernment 
of the Commonwealth of Australia reserves the right to redeem this Stock at par in 
whole or in part at any time on or after Ist December, 1981, on giving three months’ 
aotice by public advertisement 

Holders whose applications are accepted for conversion into eirher 6 per cent 
Registered Stock, 1974, or 6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1981-1983, will receive on 
Sth March, 1961, a cash payment of £2 10s. per cent. representing the difference 
between the issue price of the new Stock and the redemption at par of the old Loan. 
Six months’ interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum (i4. £1 125, Gd. lees Income 
Tax, per £100 Stock) due on ist June, 1961, will be paid on that date to holders of 
conve?ted Stock who are on the Register at the close of business on 29th April, 1961 

Six months’ interest on both the new Stocks will be paid on Ist December, 1961 

Applications for conversion must be lodged on the appropriate forms accom- 
panied by the relative Stock Certificates, at the Ressave Bank oF AtUsTRatia, Stock 


Reuistry, 8/10, Old Jewry. London, F.C.2. These forms have been posted to t 


stockholders or he case of jount accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such 
accounts 


Any Comn h « tralia 4) per cent. Registered Stock, 1956-1961 
not converted + ~ pad off at par on Ist June. 1961, together wiih sia months 
nterest then due 

The Stock rv 1 will be registered and transferable in any amount by 
foe’, at the Resray: Avs¥matia, Stock Registry, 8 50, Old Jewr Londen 
t.C.2, Stamp duty vn ali transfers will be paid by the Co 


vernmment| of ihe ( oarmmnan- 
wealth of Australia 


Commonwealth of Austral Stacks taued and payable in London and the 
mterest thereon, the property of persons not redding m or ordinanly rewdent 
Australia, are not, and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties oF levies in Australia 

All Commonwealth Loans, «fl Loans meved by the several States and now 
taken over by the ¢ eealth and all Loans guaranteed by the Commonwealth 
arry & Sinking Fund in accordance with the provisions of the National Debt Sinking 
Fund Act, 1923-19950, and the Financial Agreement Acts 

The revenues of the C commonwealth of Australia’ alone are tat im respect of 
hese Siocks and the Dividends theroan, and the C onsotiduted I wend of the United Kinedom 
and the Camumisstoners of Her Majesty's Treasury are nat directly or indirvect!y “able 
w responsible for the payment of the Stocks or of the Dividends | a r any 
matter relating there ti 40 and 41 Vict... cap. 99. sec. 19 


A oo uission of Ss. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stockh 
: allotrrents made as a result of Conversion acceptances bearing ther amy 


vkers 


Full Prospectuses and Statistical Statement relating to the Commenwealth of 
Australia, may be obtained from the Reserve Bark of Australia. Stock Registry 
£/10, Old Jewry. London, E-C.2, from Mes,'s R. Nivison & Co... 24. Austin Frian 
London, E.C.2: and at the Offices of the Government of the Cor eealth of 
Austral Austraiia House, Strand, Longon, W.C.2 
RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

8/10. Oro Jewry, Lowpes, £.C.2 
Shh January, 1961 


The Lists for Canversions will be clowed wot later than 3 p.m. on Tuesday, iat 
Janeary, 1961 


LL A TL 
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THIS WEEKEND IN THE 


IMES 


COLD WAR 


IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


While our eyes veer from the 

Congo to Laos, from Laos 

to Cuba, the relentless 
ressure of Communist 
ntrigue goes on in many 

other quarters of 

the world. 


CRAWLEY 


Television commentator, writer and ex-M.?., Aidan Crawley, 
with his wife Virginia Cowles, has just returned from a long 
tour of the Middle East, where he studied the cold war in 
action 

Here, the stakes are high: oil, air communications, the Suez 
Canal, influence in Africa and the Moslem world, as well asa 
vital area for world strategy. Aidan Crawley probed the Arab- 
Israeli struggle, Nasser’s African ambitions, the politics of 
oil, Russian construction of the Aswan Dam..., 


Aidan Crawley’s first article, this Sunday, deals with the struggle 
for traq. It is based on an exclusive personal interview with 
General Kassem. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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sionals. So had last week's limited relaxa- 
tions in HP controls. Rumours of these 
had twice forced equity prices up in a thin 
market, largely as a result of professional 
speculation. After the event, a much more 
cautious tone developed and prices in the 
first few days of this week largely lost the 
gains made lane the weekend. The profes- 
sionals may chance their aria but investors 
outside the House will not. And who will 
blame them for caution at this moment ? 

The gilt-edged market this week has 
again attracted interest, almost 
exclusively in short bonds medium 
dated stocks ; on Wednesday long-dated and 
irredeemable stocks fell a litte. The new 
issue announced at the end of last week 
proved to be not a conversion offer to deal 
with the British Government's large = 
maturity, but a cash and conversion offer 
by Australia to replace £20 million of its 
stock maturing in June. In for 
this 34 per cent cou or for cash, inves- 
tors are offered the choice of two 6 per cent 
stocks, both issued at 97}, one dated 1975 
and the other 1981-83, with redemp- 
tion yields of £6 5s. ad. and {6 4s. 1d. res- 
pectively. These attractive terms led dealers 
to mark down the existing issues by ros. 


GOLD AND DOLLARS 


A Banker for Boldness 


Mx influential voices have been raised 
this weck for a bold co-operative 
approach to international payments troubles 
—and Mr Gaitskell’s report seems to con- 
firm that co-ordination of monetary policies 
has a leading place in the agenda of the new 
American administration. Lord Monckton 
in his annual statement to sharcholders of 
the Midland Bank calls for a Cysege a 
re-examination” of the functions of 


monetary 
obstructions ” to a smoothly working inter- 
national system, such as 
high gold reserve requirements against 
central bank liabilities ; 
statutory limitations in interest rate move- 
ments ; 
differences in official attitudes towards 
private purchases of gokd and private gold 
holdings ; 
adoption of special measures to block an 
unwanted inflow of foreign owned funds. 
Lord Monckton also deplores the mainten- 
ance of such a persistent interest rate margin 
— different centres to have caused “a 
istorted picture ” of true currency relation- 
ships. The question of co-ordination of 
interest rates is a much more difficult one 


The 
need is keep people’s confidence in leading 
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currencies so solid that they take quite large figure touched since the price made its 
movements of ign funds and concomi- spectacular bound October. 


tant movements in official reserves in their 
stride. To this end M. Jean Monnet makes _— on private American account. Much of the 
some sensible proposals in the current issue i 

of US News & World Report. “ The simple = the Toronto market and this week 
declaration that a common effort is in pro- has again been a net buyer of gold in the 
gress to stabilize the currencies of the west the 


would transform the psychological climate.” seems to be holding back to await next 
DOLLAR HOLDINGS te Presidential message on the State of 


Ten PS Een hae 
ml 





gold by nd citizens. In the first : is 
‘enif : 
$257 million, an saaeeah y high rate, ake aes he 


increase 
The of the weekly payment 
bringing the total stock to $*7} billion. & car varies mach mage bereeas ¢ 
Detailed figures in the latest Federal Reserve — and a three 

Bulletin show that while foreign holdings of 
dollars continued to rise in October, the 
month of the gold market upheaval, this was 
more than accounted for by official holdings. 
The accompanying table shows that Ger- 
many, Canada and Japan in particular con- 
tinued to add to their dollar balances, while 
Italy, Switzerland and Holland continued 
to switch out of dollars into gold—the draw- 
ings on dollar balances by the other coun- 
tries in the table reflected their net pay- 
ments deficits. The big increase in Britain's 
dollar holdings shown for January-October 
largely reflects the commercial banks’ deal- 
ings in Euro-dollars, but there has also been 
a substantial increase in the dollar content 


it. So the trade feels confident that the 
ability to offer these better terms will bri 

more buyers along, even though they did 
not find more than a slight increase in sales 
in the first weekend that t were avail- 
able. The buyers affected will be private 
ones, who are most susceptible to seasonal 
influences, 40 a big increase in sales is not 
expected for another month or more, If 
that comes it should quickly be reflected in 
production schedules ; the difficulty of keep- 
ing @ representative stock means that most 
dealers need to replace cars as soon as they 


ae dollar sa sindheetee —- xpected to benefit 
unt’s ing at 
appears to have been $433 million, com- ay Me eee ban cars, ine were 
pared with $236 million at cnd-1959;  siready beginning to show the usual seasonal 
though it was still less than a sixth of the increase before the relaxation was an- 
gold reserve. nounced, and prices had recovered slightly 
i lely wrth fbecly eabte? ana 
*,2 is new cars ’ 
Waiting for Kennedy any rise in new car sales will of course 
8 London gold market this week has _— increase the supply of used cars, and so 
quietened j ned after an exceptional tend to depress — The low 
burst of activity towards the end of last sales of new cars have produced some signs 
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to maintain, In these difficult con- 
ditions it is indeed surprising that three big 
makers of washing machines have chosen to 
raise their prices ; but Parnall has put five 
= eas on the prices of its machines, and 
th Hotpoint and Burco four guineas on 
to theirs. The recent engineers’ wage award 
of 8s. 6d. a week, or some three per cent, is 
blamed for these rises of five cent ; but 
—, of £3 10s. to a sale on 
, as some castcoteanis are said 
> make, may have something to do with it. 


7 * * 
Self Discipline 

N°x that the Government has extended 

the maximum repayment period 
allowed on a hire purchase contract from 
two to three years, the finance houses are 
to some extent imposing their own restraint 
on lending terms. The Finance Houses 
Association prepared a voluntary scheme 
some time ago; and its members, who 
transact up to three quarters of the business 
of all finance houses, appear to have every 
intention of maintaining the self-imposed 
rules : they are still licking their wounds 
from their exuberance two years ago. For 
cars over three years old the FHA scheme 
provides for a deposit of at least 2§ per cent 
and a repayment term of at most thirty 
months, compared with the statutory 20 per 
cent deposit and three years to pay. 

At present, with the Government's 
restricuions fairly close to the terms of the 
FHA scheme, there seems little scope for 
competitive bidding down in minimum 
terms, But the question arises whether the 
regulations will eventually be swept away 
entirely. Constitutionally it would appear 
that under the present powers hire purchase 
controls may be used only within the 
demands of the general credit situation. 
Mr Maudling pointed this out last month, 
Yet last week he described the new regula- 
tions as a “reasonable set of rules which 
should be able to remain unchanged for 
quite a while.” He has thereby cast fresh 
doubts on whether the Government can 
keep statutory force behind the present 
minimum terms as long as it likes. 

The success of voluntary restraint 
depends both on the resolve of the FHA 
members and on whether it is accepted by 
the rest of the hire purchase trade. The 
Industrial Bankers Association intends to 
draw up a formal agreement on similar 
lines. ere are small companies outside 
these associations who might submit to 
pressure from the dealers. The business 
such firms could take from their competitors 
would however be limited ; at the moment 
the banks appear to be sharpening their 
scrutiny of hire purchase advances. The 
real test of the scheme will probably be 
within the FHA itself. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Cost of the Boom 


HE pattern of Britain’s trade in 1960 
makes a sorry picture. Imports rose 
by a further 14 per cent, and exports by 
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only 6 per cent. The workshop of the world 
was a particularly good market for 
foreigners. Imports of semi-manufactures 
rose more sharply than basic materials, but 
the greatest disappointment came in engin- 
eering. Britain’s biggest breadwinner man- 
aged to earn only {104 million more, while 
other countries sold here an extra {£102 
million worth of similar goods, althou 
their exports of these products to 
United Kingdom eS were only £276 
million, compared Britain’s exports 
this year of £1,572 million. Imports of 
motors doubled, and imports of aircraft and 
spares more than quadrupled; but 
Britain’s own exports of motors showed no 
improvement following the loss of part of 
the United States market to Américan 
compact cars, and total motor and aircraft 
exports were only 3} per cent higher. 


UK TRADE IN 1960 


Imports cif 
é Ch . 


ro:tivon Ys or 


Exports fob 
é Change 


eas *~ 
tering area 
Cor mon Market 
EFTA ithe S ever 
North America 
South America 


15183 + § 
6622 + 19 
4386 + 19 
9428 + 38 
34-7 3 


4.556 S 


14224 +6 
5143 +10 
380 7 +10 
539 3 6 
7i-2 +i 

+ 4 3533 +6 

By categories -— 

Food See 13452 + 2 196 
Fuel... 482 3 132 
Rasic moterials 1,063 i4 4 
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The United States is the largest producer 
as well as consumer of raw materials in the 
world. It is also a convenient source of 
semi-manufactures like steel, and since the 
relaxation of import restrictions, of a wider 
range of finished products. The United 
States therefore supplied a substantial part 
of Britain’s marginal requirements, and 
increased its shipments to Britain last year 
by no less than §3 per cent, to £§67 million. 
Britain’s exports to the United States 
declined by 10 per cent, and Britain’s 
exports to the common market countries in 
1960 rose by 10 per cent and were nearly as 
valuable as the whole of its North American 
business. Exports to the “ Seven” showed 
the same improvement of Io per cent. 

Though the picture for the year as a 
whole is gloomy, the Board of Trade sees 
some consolation in the recent trend. Im- 
ports continued to rise throughout 1960, 
but at a slower rate than in 1959. After 
making allowance for seasonal elements, 
imports of industrial materials fell by 4 per 
cent in the final quarter of the year, back 
to the level of the second quarter. Imports 
of finished manufactures also ceased to rise 
after the second quarter, although imports 
of capital goods were still expanding. How- 
ever, one-third of Britain’s imports are 
foodstuffs, and an upsurge in the intake of 
food, beverages and tobacco before Christ- 
mas was enough to keep imports on the 

rade. 

The Chancellor has now ventured openly 
that imports will soon turn the corner. 
Exports face a more uncertain prospect. 
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In the final quarter of 1960, exports were 
no higher than in the corresponding months 
of 1959, and the fall in commodity prices 
might squeeze primary producers this year. 
The fruit of a bigger export effort might 
therefore be submerged by greater difficulty’ 
in booking business. Mr McFadzean’s 
exhortation to exporters as chairman of the 
FBI to deliver the goods when foreign cus- 
tomers expect them is timely—there is a 
chance that they may not want so many 
this year and they might be much more 
choosy. 


MOTORS | 


From Boom Into Slump 


a. British motor industry made more 
cars than ever before in 1960, yet by 
December its output was lower than at any 
time since the Suez crisis of 1956-57. Out- 


put was 1,3§2.728, about seven per cent, 


more than in 19§9; but in December 
output had dropped to 15,357 a week, a fall 
of nearly 45 per cent from the rate of a year 
before. Output this month may well have 
been even lower, despite the effects of 
Christmas on December output, because 
both the British Motor Corporation and 
Ford have cut production more; the 


PAY IN MANUFACTURING 


Over last year there was a rise in 
the weekly rates of wages paid to 
manual workers in British manufactur- 
ing industries of 4} per cent, a reduc- 
tion of 3 per cent in the normal weekly 
hours of work and, as a result, an in- 
crease of about 8 per cent in hourly 
rates of wages. 

The latest Ministry of Labour survey 
of earnings, which include overtime 
pay and regular bonuses, shows that in 
October 1960 men in manufacturing 
industfies were earning on average 
£15 3s. 3d. a week—2.3 per cent more 
than in April 1960; the hours worked 
averaged 47.4 at both dates compared 
with 48.2 in October 1959. Over the 
twelve months, therefore, there had 
been a reduction not only in the statu- 
tory working week but also in actual 
hours worked. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
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The Investment 
Management Service 
of Lloyds Bank 


THE SERVICE 


Lloyds Bank's Investment Management Service has been offered to customers and 
others for many years and is administered by experienced officials of the Executor 
and Trustee Department, 


THOSE TO WHOM THE SERVICE SHOULD APPEAL 

Broadly speaking, the service is designed to be of use to those who, through lack of 
time or business knowledge, ill-health, age or frequent absence abroad, find it difficult 
to give their investment affairs the regular and careful attention required in these times. 


It promises the application of a sound investment policy, allied to the routine care of 
the investments, but it is not intended for the speculate. 


HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 


If you decide to make use of the service, the investments will be transferred into the 
control of the Bank. You will be asked to sign a simple letter of request, incorporating 
instructions to the Bank either to act at its discretion or else to refer to you before 
making any changes in the investments. 

In formulating the investment policy, regard will be paid to your own personal 
circumstances and special needs and wishes; the investments will be kept under 
regular review in conjunction with a firm of stockbrokers whom you may nominate. 

The Bank will deal with any notices received in respect of the investments, thus 


“removing the danger of your overlooking the value of “ rights” offers, allotment 


letters, etc., and the necessity of taking action within a certain time limit. 
Each year the Bank will send you a statement giving full details of any dealings 
during the year. 
Finally, the arrangement can be ended and the investments transferred back to 
you at any time. 
Our normal fee for this service is [2 a year for 
every £1,000 of securities placed in our charge. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICE 

If you are interested, you will want more information than is given here. Preliminary 
details can be obtained from the Managers of any of the Bank's branches and, if 
necessary, arrangements can be made for you to see an official of the Bank's Executor 


and Trustee Department which administers the service at its area branches throughout 
the country. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED @ 
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Why ? Because when shampoo is in a glass bottle you can pour 
out just the amount you want—no need to waste any, or to 
make do with too little. Because when shampoo is in a glass 


bottle you can see at once how much is left. And because UNITED GLASS 


! 
glass looks so beautiful, too! | MAKERS OF BOTTLES 


“BEST FOR USI" SAY MANUFACTURERS Manufacturers ano vars FOR THOUSANDS 
prefer glass because the public prefers it. Things in glass sell OF GOOD THINGS 
faster. When they want bottles and jars backed by really efficient [United Glass Ltd., Leicester House 


service they go to United Glass. Glaspak, Lesquare, Lo 
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industry is now unlikely to be making more 


Can gene Se © eee wee ae ae ee 
cent of its capacity. Exports in 1960 
the same pattern as output ; at $69,916 they 
were 1,000 more than in 1959, but by 
December they were 40 per cent 


company 
to be hit by the fall in exports to the United 
States, its output of 145,000 was seven per 
cent lower than in 1959, Ford estimated 


would be 383,000, some 20 per cent more 
than the 317,000 that it had made in 1959 ; 
and one may guess that the rest of the 
industry’s output was roughly divided as 
follows: about $00,000 from BMC, com- 
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the output of Bedford and Commer vans 
was cut; it is now risi in, as is that of 
the BMC baby vans. t of trucks 
continues at capacity . Exports 
showed no sign of falling in December 
either, and were a 


progresses ; com- 
mercial vehicles are sensitive to any fall in 
economic activity. 
SHIPBUILDING 

Output Slackens Slowly 
than apparent during the last three to four 


years may to show more clearly. 
British yards in 1960 continued to work 
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struction between Britain and other coun- 
tries are! always misleading, because of dif- 
ferent rates of construction; J 
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More by Road 


the railways failed to benefit at all from 
the extra goods traffic generated by the 
industrial boom. As it was, the gain was 
INDICES OF TON-MILES OF | 
INLAND GOODS TRANSPORT 
(Jan.~Oct., 1958-= 100) 


industrial 
Road Rail Total production 
jan.-Oct. : 
1958..... 100 100 100 100 
1959. .... 106.2 95-6 102-3 105-2 
1960 (est.) 115-7 101-3 109-6 113-5 
% increase, 
1959-1960 +9 +6 +7 +8 
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coal 
was moved last year than in 1 most 
of the addition came out of and much 
may have come by road. SS oe 
by rail did increase last year, but only 
by between one and two per cent, while 
een ey i GFR AE 
year ee seven per cent 
minerals » with the resurgence of steel 
output, was up thirteen per cent. Com- 
petition in rates can be seen in the fact that 
while the railways increased their 
traffic by six per cent, total freight 
rose by two and a half per cent. 
the other hand, higher fares produced a net 
increase in rail passenger takings despite 
another fall in passenger traffic. All told, 
British Railways traffic receipts in 1960 rose 
by just short of {20 million, less than half 
the cost of the “ Guillebaud ” wage settle- 
ment. 


Absorbing Extra Wages 


URING last year the National Coal 
Board reduced its unsold stocks 
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involved in putting coal into stock; but 
the average tonnage on the ground, which 
determines the rent charges and interest on 
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even fractionally to reduce its accumulated 
deficit (to which last year’s results will have 
added). The increase in wages for day 
wagemen and craftsmen that it granted last 
week, costing directly some {7} million a 
year, plus consequential rises in piece rates 
——the second one that the miners had 
achieved inside twelve months—will pre- 
sumably mean a deficit this year too even 
if other things go well. albeit a smaller one. 

Formally, there were no strings on these 
increases in wages. Informally, the National 
Union of Mineworkers did agree to discuss 
with the Coal Board the question of selective 
Saturday working at pits that can offer par- 
ticular kinds of coal that may run short. 
The board is anxious not to irritate any 
consumers by making them wait unduly ; 
and its own stocks contain little anthracite, 
large coal or boiler fuel. In general terms, 
again, the union leaders seem to have agreed 
to talk again about fuller use of machines 
underground and other factors affecting the 
industry's chances of continuing its improve- 
ment of output per manshift. After two 
years of marking time in its mechanisation 
drive, the board is once again putting 
emphasis behind this. It is no longer, after 
all, planning to push output down much and 
will not get the consequent rise in efficiency 
that comes from giving up one’s most in- 
efficient workings. And as it intends to hold 
prices in spite of the wage increase, it will 
need all the extra efficiency it can get. 


NRDC 


Inventions are Expensive 


FTER a shaky start, the government's 
4 1 National Research Development Cor- 
poration has become an established feature 
of the no-man’s-land between laboratory 


WHITE COLLARS AND OVERALLS 


More than one in five of employees 
in manufacturing industries are white- 
collar workers, their proportion of 
the total having risen steadily from 
16 per cent in 1948 to over 21 per 
cent in 1960. 


Administrative, Technical and Clerical Employees 
os % of All Employees 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


and factory. Through its books pass a 
variety of projects, some mundane, some 
potentially revolutionary, some completely 
looney, all of them requiring money to com- 
plete their devel t and bring them to 
a stage where can be adopted by 
industry. Only part of its work, though by 
far the most publicised part, lies in pro- 
viding funds for developing such private 
inventions—last year only two of those put 
to it merited support. It also administers 
patents on invenuons made in government 
laboratories : these must account for a large 
— of the 1,066 British patents it now 

Ids and the £259,000 it received in 
royalties in 1959-60. 

In this year’s annual report, the cor- 
poration raises a scrious question about 
its future. Throughout much of its eleven 
years of life, its work could be said to have 
been characterised by a certain futility ; 
many of the developments that it sponsored 
were lame ducks that never could turn into 
swans, some of these are still on its books 


proving once again that there is something 


extraordinarily appealing about the runts 
in every litter. But as the NRDC settles 
down, and begins to get seriously involved 
in the development of projects conceived on 
a large scale, so it discovers that big think- 
ing demands big money. Its expenditure 
on developments, once running at little 
more than {100,000 a year, now fluctuates 
between £400,000 and {£600,000 annually 
and involves it in considerable forward 
commitments. It knows from bitter past 
experience that some of this money will 
have to be written off and it seems doubtful 
whether earnings on successful projects will 
provide enough revenue in future years to 
recoup both their own development expen- 
diture and that of the non-starters. Yet the 
corporation has a statutory obligation— 
which it sees no chance of fulfilling—to 
build up a large enough portfolio of patents 
for royalties to balance outgoings and it 
asks, pertinently, where does it go from 
here ? The answer might be casier to give 
if the discussion could be brought out of 
the realm of generalities and down to 
specific cases. How much has the Corpora- 
tion put into the development of hover- 
craft, of high speed computers, of dracones, 
fuel cells and of machines for digging 
ditches and how much did it cost it to dis- 
cover that electrostatically charged smoke 
was no use for kippers ? 


Cold, Cold Wintering 


= seems that the rubber wintering period, 
which reduces production of natural 
rubber in the next three months, will be a 
hard one for dealers holding on to stocks in 
the hope that prices might improve. At 
this por last year, stocks were being 
sucked in voraciously by industry, and 
prompt supplies of rubber were squeezed 
so tight by May that the spot price bounded 
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up to 40d. a Ib. But since last summer 
production has made up the leeway, and 
over the year it appears output matched 
consumption at roughly 2 million tons, 
while about 155,000 tons were released 
from stockpiles. Spot rubber has fallen 
hard and far and is now drifting at a level ° 
of about 2s. a ib with a margin of only 2d. 
a Ib or so in hand over its synthetic rival. 
Even at this low level, there is little chance 
of speculative support. Since the war, out- 
siders have ceased to play an important role 
in smoothing or exacerbating price move- 
ments. In the main, manufacturers’ pur- 
chases are geared to sales of finished pro- 
ducts and, significantly, they claim that the 
terminal market is not wide enough to give 
them an effective hedge against stock 
fluctuations. 

Manufacturers would also be reluctant 
to switch from synthetic to natural rubber, 
and the price would have to go down and 
stay down to wrest much custom from 
synthetics. Indeed, overproduction of syn- 
thetic rubber might bring a reduction in its 
price without any prompting. Rubber 
growers market their output regularly ; 
dealers in the Far East are the principal 
buffer between them and the manufacturers. 
These dealers have been adding to their 
stocks, rather than suffer a possibly avoid- 
able loss by disposing of them. After 
making good the previous deficiency, stocks 
in producing countries are not yet abnormal, 
though they are probably still rising, and 
the expected fall in supplies in the next 
few months might make a firmer market. 
Enforced liquidations could, however, occur 
before the price recovers, and, in any case, 
the stocks burning dealers’ hands will check 
any strong rally. 

A low price for rubber should cause small- 
holders in inaccessible areas, who are not 
solely dependent on rubber, to reduce their 
deliveries. Offsetting this, the high yielding 
trees coming into production on the estates 
should ensure a continued growth in their 
annual output of about 25,000 tons. These 
estates have been grouping themselves for 
more efficient workmg, and another power- 
ful group is in the making. The directors 
of four medium-sized producers, Edin- 
burgh, Shelford, Trolak and Sogomana, 
have agreed to merge by means of a share 
exchange into Sogomana to form a group 
capable of producing more than 4 million I 
of rubber a year. A further share exchange 
with Golden Hope in the Harrisors and 
Crosfield stable will give this large producer 
a 22 per cent stake in the new group. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


A Shout Too Soon 


r 1960, production of man-made fibres 
exceeded the previous year’s figures in 
every month except December. By the end 
of November the industry already boasted 
a record output for the year. But in Decem- 
ber came the chill; output for the year 
reached §92 million Ib, but in that month 
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Higher and faster fly the jet planes-at speeds and altitudes where 
only the staunchest materials will serve. In the whirling inferno 


of jet-engine compressors, 1.C.1. titanium stands up to heat and 





f 2 stress as no conventional light metal will. Titanium exhaust 
shrouds, bulkheads, even bolts and rivets, lighten the load as 
the airliner speeds through the stratosphere. But there's still 
the day-after-tomorrow to think of when airliners will take « 
ve ’ f 0 rhere be new sti $3 and 
temperatures to meet I lems of weight-saving to be solved, 
and I.C.1.°s scientists mean ty be ready with many of the answers 
Li F E 7 S In 1.C.1. laboratories new metals like niobium and berviliur 
U P almost unheard-of a few vearsago are already being groomed for 
1 N 7 H E Al R a future that may well be brilliant and very much up in the ai: 
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production slipptd 4 million Ib from the, 


November total. Holidays alone could not 
be blamed for the setback, since output was 
3} million Ib below the figure for Decem 
ber, 1959. In November it was running 3 
million Ib higher. If the ebullient growth 
has been restrained, there is still no doubt- 
ing the ‘power behind the expansion of 
artificial fibres. Their use is growing in 
practically every section of the textile indus- 
try, and their so-called “ industria] " uses 
are bound to widen. The wool industry is 
rapidly increasing its use of man-made fibres 
in mixtures, and the fibres have gained 
further ground in the cotton industry 
Two obvious sources of temporary weak- 
ness are the falls in demand from manufac 
turers of tyres and tufted carpets, but in the 
third quarter of last year demand for cloth- 
ing fabrics also slackened, despite the high 
level of retail sales. A reduction in exports 
also seems to have given output a downward 
push. In the whole of 1960, yarn exports 
rose 3 million Ib to 48 million Ib. In Decem 
ber, they were no less than 1 million |b 
lower than in 19§9, at 34 million Ib. Cloth 
exports were lagging throughout the year. 
ind in December were a further 500.000 Ib 
lower at 1} million lb. Viscose rayon still 
makes up the bulk of production of man 
made fibres in this country. The newer 
fibres hold only one quarter of the market 
between them, but if their growth here 
follows the pattern set by America they 
should weather more comfortably any tem 


porary check to the industry's expansion 


STEEI 


TI Thinks Again 


N its original plans for developing new 
I iron and steel subsidiaries, Tube Invest 
ments appears to have bitten off a littl more 
than on reflection it thinks it can chew for 
the moment; this week it announced a 
reduction in the capital investment it had 

mind for as Park Gate steelworks of 

arly 40 per cent, from £s§8 million to 
/ 33 million 

Following the denanonalisation of the 
tecl industry, Tl bought first Round Oak 
tor some £§.8 million, later Park Gate for 
45.6 milhon, and finally Renishaw, a small 
pig tron producer, and a half interest in 
Byfield Ironstone. It has increased Round 
Oak's steelmaking capacity from 300,00« 
to well over half a million tons; its first 
plans for Park Gate, as announced in Octo 
ber, would have raised capacity there from 
425,000 to 875,000 tons, and would have 
put in ore handling plant and a blast fur 
nace. In the revised plans announced this 
week the steelmaking capacity is still to go 
up to 800,000 tons ; but for the present the 
works will rely for its additional pig-iron on 
cold tton from Renishaw and from outside 
The group says that it still ultimately plans 
to develop Park Gate as a modern fully 
integrated iron and steelworks based on 
home ore 


BUSINESS NOTES 


SHORTER 


Engineering Finance, a subsidiary of 
United Dominions Trust, is introducing a 
scheme allowing a manufacturer to pay for 
a piece of equipment over a period equal to 
us useful life. up to ten years or longer. 
The machine will remain the property of 
Engineering Finance during this period, as 
in normal hire purchase contracts; but 
interest will be calculated only on the te- 
ducing balance, not on the sum initially 
borrowed, and will be linked to Bank rate 
The initial payment will depend on the cir- 
cumstances of each case 


Unemployment rose less than seasonally 
between mid-December and mid-January 
on 16th January there were 418,095 people 
out of work, nearly 60,000 of them being 
only “temporarily stopped.” As a propor 
tion of the estimated number of emplovees, 
this figure was 1.9 per cent in January, 
slightly higher than a month before but stull 
less than the 2.1 per cent unemployed in 
January, 196 The number of unfilled 
vacancies on labour exchange registers, how- 
ever, fell rather more than seasonally be- 
tween December and January 


The directors of R. H. O. Hills, owners 
of department stores in Blackpool, Ilford 
and Penge, say that negotuations, subject to 
formal contract, have been concluded with 
Charles Neale Investments and Gresham 
for the acquisition of the business of 
Frederick Gorringe. They say “ that the 
Gorringe business will be carried on in the 
tradition and manner for which it is re 
nowned and that the existing staff will in 
no way be affected.” Arrangements have 
been made to ensure that trading can con 
tinue with a minimum of inconvenience to 
customers pending and during the recon 
struction of the building 


In the chemical industry. Laporte Indus- 
tries is Offering. through Morgan Grenfell, 
to acquire the whole of the issued capital of 
Howards and Sons on the basis of 9 Laporte 
for every 2 ordinary shares in Howards plus 
1§s. in cash and 105 §} per cent second 
cumulative preference in Laporte for every 
100 §! per cent cumulative preference 
shares in Howards 


Universal Asbestos Manufacturing and 
Thermo Plastics, a subsidiary of Tootal, 
have together formed a new company called 
Allied Structural to develop and 
produce plastic g s for the building 
industry. Pipes anc ttering, already be- 
ing marketed by o companies, will be 
the first preduct 
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Mr L. J. Cadbury has retired from the 
Bank of England Court ; his place is taken 
by the Earl of Cromer, who is due to take 
over from Mr Cobbold as governor on 
June 30th 


Mr Donald Albery on behalf of Donmar 
Productions is offering 8s. od. per share for 
the 1s. units of Piccadilly Theatre. The 
directors of Piccadilly Theatre sav that 
details will be announced as soon as 
possible and advise shareholders not to sell 
in the meantime. This offer follows that 
made in December by Mr Bernard Delfont 
of 8s. per share. In both cases it has been 
stated that the Piccadilly would continue 
to be run as a live theatre 


Export business insured by the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department | under 
ordinary “commercial” policies in 1960 
rose by 8.8 per cent to a new peak of £695 
million. The medium term business cover- 
ing the finance of large capital goods rose 
almost a fifth, to £103 million 


Private firms who build houses for sale 
on their own initiative expect to start 
131,000 new houses during 1961, which 
would be 15,000 more than the number that 
the Ministry of Works estimates were started 
by these firms in 1960, and 31,000 more 
than the number they started in 1959. These 
figures represent the hist official forecast of 
the future level of private house building ; 
they are based on information in April and 
November from a selection of firms under- 
taking building private houses on sites 
owned or leased by them, who were respon- 
sible for 60 per cent of this speculative 
building in 1959. The total number of 
private houses started in the first eleven 
months &f 1960—houses built for sale and 
houses ordered by clients—was 169.000 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 404, 405 and 408 on 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Bowmaker 
Co-operative Permanent Borax (Holdings) 
British Oxygen Peachey Property 
Metropolitan Estate Lancashire Steel 
British Industrial Plastics 
City Centre—City and Central 
| & P Coats-Patons & Baldwins 
Glaxo-Evans Medical 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 406 and 407 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 408 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report exchange rate and 
pubi ¢ finance On page 409 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


VERY CONSIDERABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


BRITAIN’S NEED FOR INCREASED EXPORTS 


LORD 


The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 15th at 
41, Lothbury, London, E.C 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, The Right Honourable Lord Aldenham, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960 : 


This year Westminster Bank will celebrate the 
125th anniversary of its opening. At the con- 
clusion of our fifth quarter of a century of busi- 
ness it ‘is worth recalling the progress that we 
have made since we arrived at our centenary. 
The past twenty-five years have seen bigger and 
more rapid changes than any other comparable 
period of the Bank's history. There have been 
many difficulties to overcome—the war and its 
aftermath naturally created many problems—but 
the record is one of quite remarkable progress. 


A few figures will serve to give some measure 
of what the Bank has done. At the end of 1935 
the total of our Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts amounted to {323 million and our 
Advances and Other Accounts to £115 million 
At the conclusion of the year that has just passed 
these figures had risen to £1,009 million and 
£459 million respectively, and it is of interest 
that this is the first occasion that we have been 
able to publish a Deposit figure of over £1,000 
million Even allowing for inflation and the 
consequent fall in the value of our currency, 
these figures represent very considerable achieve- 
ment 


OVER 100,000 SLEW ACCOUNTS 


Since that time, twenty-five years ago, we have 
seen the number of Current Accounts on our 
books doubled and, despite the rival attractions 
of other posit-taking organisations, our 
interest-bearing Deposit Accounts have also 
shown a marked increase. During the year 
under review we added over 100,000 new 
Current Accounts. 


In 1935 we had 1089 branches; we now 
have 1,225; but during the war, by mutual agree- 
ment between the Clearing Banks, many 
branches were closed and by August 1945 we 
had only 975 branches; since that time we have 


increased our representation by opening 250° 


branches, including nineteen since the beginning 
of 1960. Among these ninctcen was one 
further drive-in Bank—a service of which this 
Bank were pioneers in this country. 


FLECTRONIC BANKING 


There are other aspects of our progress which 
it is impossible to represent in terms of com- 
parative figures. We have been amongst the 
leaders of progress in mechanised banking and 
are now on the threshold of far-reaching clec- 
tronic developments. These changes have in- 
volved a big increase in our technical research 
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staff; during the course of the past year they 
have carried out two highly successful experi- 
ments in electronic accounting. The experience 
gained encouraged us to place an order for a 
computer which will shortly be installed and in 
operation. This installation we regard as a 
further stage in our experimentation and we 
are proceeding with other improvements— 
mechanical, semi-electronic and photographic— 
in book-keeping and the handling of cheques. 
We have recently appointed an Assistant General 
Manager charged with the responsibility of 
studying development in clectronic accounting 
with a view to ensuring that the Gank continues 
to be equipped with the most up to date and 
suitable machinery available. 


These and other changes, which have taken 
place in the past twenty-five years, and are still 
going on, have improved the service given to our 
customers and have also been of benefit to the 
Bank and the Staff. At the same time there has 
been a very big increase in the range of services 
available to our customers. Accompanying this 
report is an illustrated story of Westminster Bank 
which IT am sure will be of interest to our share- 
holders 


During the past year, in conjunction with the 
other banks, we enlarged the scope of the credit 
clearing so that now any member of the public 
having a banking account can enter any branch 
of a Clearing Bank and make a payment to an 
account-holder anywhere in the country. This 
service will shortly be extended to enable non- 
customers to make payments to account-holders. 
This improved service will be of benefit to the 
general public as well as to existing customers 
and may induce some further people to open 
accounts for the first time. 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The year 1960 was a very good one w far as 
the domestic affairs of our Bank were concerned, 


and after making all necessary provisions we- 


have been able to show a profit of £3,412,832, 
an increase of £906,731 over the 1959 figure. 
This has enabled us to raise the dividend on 
our “B™ shares from 2s 2d to 2s 8d per share 
and, at the same time, to increase the allocation 
to Published Reserve by £250,000 to £1,250,000 
and to carry forward £797,023 to next year's 
accounts, 


Despite the fall in the prices of Government 
securities during the past year, we have repeated 
our practice of not writing down the balance 
sheet value of our investments and we are again 
able to show them at below market value. 


To meet our commitments to our customers 
and the call for Special Deposits by the Bank 
of England we have had to sll some of our in- 
vestments and turn down many applications for 
new or increased advances. Even so, the ratio 
of our liquid assets to deposits has been severely 
squeezed. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


The second half of 1960 was not a time for 
making new Personal Loans and the changed 
economic conditions were not without their effect 
on existing advances in this category. In the 
year as a whole, however, these loans continued 
to be profitable and, as in 1959, they have proved 
useful as a means of bringing mew customers to 
the Bank, 


The restrictions that have been applied to hire 
purchase made 1960 « difficult year for many 
institutions in the field of consumer credit, and 
a number of them incurred very substantial 
losses. Mercantile . Credit Led., 
in which the Bank. tas a considerable stake, 
experienced a decline in group profits and their 
final dividend of 7) per cent will make a total 
of 12} per cent for the year, compared with 15 
per cent in the previous year. 


STAFF SALARIES 


During the year we have carried out a 
thorough revision of Staff salaries. As @ result 
we have made changes that have benefited the 
whole Staff, and particularly younger men and 
women of exceptional merit. The changes have 
added considerably to our Staff costs but they 
were desirable if we are to secure and retain 
men and women of the calibre we require. The 
Bank offers young men of ability very attractive 
opportunities. 


Last year I referred to the pressure of work 
at many of our offices and branches. With the 
growth in our business in 1960 this pressure 
continued: reorganisation in a number of 
branches and increasing mechanisation, however, 
are now bearing fruit and have begun to case 
the strain. 


The increase in crime, and especially of rob- 
bery with violence, causes very great concern to 
the Bank since it affects not only our property 
but also, and more importantly, the lives and 
welfare of our Staff. Security measures are con- 
tantly being reviewed and new methods 
adopted: about these measures we can, for 
obvious reasons, say nothing. 


WORLD-WIDE CONTACTS 


As is appropriate, in view of the importance 
of foreign trade to this country, we constantly 
maintain personal contacts in all parts of the 
world. Not only have we had the pleasure during 
the past year of receiving at Head Office and at 
Overseas Branch visitors from many countries, 
but senior officers of the Bank have visited a 
large number of countries in Europe—including 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Rumanis, Bulgaria and 
Turkey—the Far East and North America. 


These visits do much to foster good will for 
Westminster and at the same time assist our own 
business and that of our customers. 

At the end of September Mr BE. FP. Adams 
retired after forty-five years in the Bank, for the 
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last five Of which he had been a Joint General 
Manager. I should like to take this opportunity 
of wishing him well in his retirement. Mr D. 
Robson bas been appointed a Joint General 
Manager in his place. In other respects the 
General Management has remained unchanged; 
and once again it is my pleasure to pay tribute 
on behalf of the sharcholders to M. “hesterfield 
and his colleagues, the record of whose efforts, 
in a year that has brought many problems, is to 
be found in the accounts which are before you. 


WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANKING 


In March last year Westminster Foreign Bank 
suffered 2 loss in the death of Mr Francis A. 
Rabino. Mr Rabino, whose great ability was 
recognised far beyond the bounds of the West- 
minster Bank, joined Paris Cffice in 1913, 
became our Manager there in 1923, and from 
his retirement in 1952 until his death served 
as Resident Director in France. 


Though uncertainties with regard to the future 
of Algeria and the events of recent months in 
the Congo have had adverse effects on business 
in France and Beigium, Westminster Foreign 
Bank has made good progress in both these 
countries during 1960. The political scene 
remains unsettled but the growth of the 
Common Market offers our subsidiary increasing 
opportunities. Our subsidiary in Ireland— 
Ulster Bank—<continues to show good results and 
has pursued a programme of branch extension 
and modernisation. During 1960, fifteen new 
banking offices were opened and the Bank’s total 
representation in Northern Ireland and the 
Republic now stands at 202 branches and 
agencies. The Management and Staffs of these 
two Banks are to be congratulated on another 
excellent year’s work, 


In many ways the past year has been in marked 


contrast to 1959 The country’s balance-of- 


nvments figures have become disquieting; and 
ved inflation have berun to appear 

se circimstances, there is no doubt that 
Tiction was necessary; but it is surely 

to justice and efficiency that, in 
recommendations, no way should 
cluding other finan- 


ms that have been 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


Ars ements were made in 1958 whereby the 
Bank of England could call for Special Deposits 
from the Clearing Banks and the Scottish Banks 
as a weapon to control the ability of those banks 
to increase their advances to customers. At the 
time these arrangements were made they were 
said to be available pending the report of 
the Radcliffe Committee; but although that 
Committee reported strongly against calls for 
Special Deposits from the Clearing Banks unless 
accompanied by general restrictions on all classes 
of lenders, yet calls of 2 per cent of total deposits 
in the Clearing Banks were made during 1960, 
and that 2 per cent, together with 1 per cent 

_from the Scottish Banks, amounting in total to 
£150 million continues to be held by the Bank 
of England. 


At the same time opinion seems to be tending 
towards regarding a 30 per cent liquidity ratio 
as a@ minimum: which further restrains our 
ability to lend, by compelling us to keep a higher 
ratio throughout the year than prudent banking 
requires, in order to. maintain the minimum 
during the early months of cach year, when the 
taxation drain on org customers reduces our 
deposits. Moreover, a fixed minimum liquidity 
ratio defaars the whole object of liquidity since 
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those assets can then never be used to meet un- 
expected calls on banks’ cash. A plan which 
required an average liquidity ratio over the year 
would be much more acceptabie. 


One result of the restrictions was that, whereas 
in 1959 the deposits of the Clearing Banks in- 
creased by £240 million, in 1960 the increase was 
limited to £84 million. This is reflected in the 
liquidity ratio of the Clearing Banks which in 
December 1959 was 34.2 per cent, but in 
December last was only 31.9 per cent. 


EXPORTS NOT HIGH ENOUGH 


The worsening of our balance of payments 
was largely duc to the failure of our exports to 
grow, whilst our imports did grow greatly. 
Exports have continued at a high level, but not 
high enough; and it will not be easy to improve 
them in the face of competition with the 
Common Market and with the very successful 
efforts of exporters in the United States to 
develop their markets: efforts which have been 
to no small degree assisted by the removal here 


of almost all restraint on our imports from the 
dollar area. 


Even so, it is disappointing that we have not 
retamed our share of exports: after making due 
allowance for particular difficulties, such as the 
fall in North American demand for our cars, 
we do not seem to have been determined enough 
in selling abroad. The balance-of-payments 
problem is no doubt helped by restrictions on 
credit to the home market, but they will not 
suffice to make the export drive successful, unless 
by this means more production is made avail- 
able and sold overseas. 


In view of the risk that our exclusion from 
the Common Market will result in a further fall 
in our share of world trade, and the importance 
politically of ending the division of Europe, it 
is very desirable that the coming year should see 
better progress in bridging the gulf between the 
European Economic Community and the seven 
European Free Trade Association countrics. 
Meanwhile, we should surely take full advantage 
of the EFTA by developing our trade with other 
membder countrics 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


Much, attention has been given during the 
year to the steady increase in our gold and 
dollar reserves: but in view of our failure ‘to 
earn a surplus abroad, the increased reserves can 
be accounted for only by the large inflow of 
West European and American capital, some of 
it for permanent investment here, but much of 
it a qu'te temporary movement of money to take 
advantage of the high rates of interest prevail- 
ing in London. The rise during the year in 
overseas sterling balances held in London seems 
to confirm the temporary character of this in- 
vestment and reminds us of the danger that we 
may be borrowing too much on short term and 
lending on long term. 


In spite of the adverse balance of payments, 
the inflow of moncy has kept sterling strong 
throughout the year: a fact that is probably due 
in part to confidence at home and abroad that 
our Governmenr has shown itself ready to take 
unpleasant steps to correct the position. The 
Government has also shown its willingness to 
continue their good neighbour policy towards 
the United States in order to, help check the 
drain on the US gold reserves: a drain that 
does no one any good if it only goes to swell 
the already ample gold reserves of Western 
Germany. 


During 1959 we made a large additional sub- 
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scription in gold to the International Monctary 
Fund, and there is ng reason why we should 
not make readier use of this our second line 
of reserve by drawing on our increased quotas in 
the IMF, in order to tide us over temporary 
Strains. In any case the IMF’s holding of gold 
and currencies, which now amounts to some 
$14,000 million, should not be allowed to remain 
dormant or international liquidity will be 
further endangered. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Since April the buoyancy has gone out of the 
figures of national production and, since there 
have been a greater number of people in 
employment, this means that productivity has 
stopped rising, leaving less room for increases in 
wages or in profits, or for the hoped-for reduc- 
tion in prices to the consumer. Although total 
output has been static, largely because of the 
check to the production of consumer durables, 
it is heartening to notice that production of new 
industrial plant has continued to rise. 


Stocks of raw materials were being built up 
during 1960 and the finished articles should be 
finding their way into exports in 1961, a good 
reason for not judging the balance-of-payments 
figures on one year alone. 


Our official unemployment figures have 
improved: but they disguise quite a lot of short- 
time working, especially in the motor industry. 
It is entirely natural for employers to want to 
keep their good labour force intact in the hope 
of better times to come, but short-time working 
leaves expanding industries without the men 
they need: there are still almost as many un- 
filled vacancies as there are unemployed. 

Savings have continued to improve: it is esti- 
mated that something like 8 per cent of net 
personal disposable income was saved last year 
aS against a figure of about 2 per cent ten vears 
ago. This is a most welcome development, 
since it has helped industry to maintain capital 
investment. 


Farmers have had a difficult year, though not 
as bad as weather conditions and reports of 
animal diseases micht have suggested The 
harvest was prolonged in manv cases but it 
resulted in vields slightly above the average for 
cereals and some other crops: burt winter sow- 
ing is very far behind, end much will depend 
on\ favourable spring weather 


OUTOOK FOR 1961 


The general outlook for 1961 is uncertain. 
Apart from the many clouds on the political 
horizon, our economic prospects, like those of 
the rest of the free world, will remain unsettled 
until there are signs that the new Administra- 
tion is managing to pull the United Stares out 
of their present recession. If the expected 
recovery takes place over there during the next 
few months, then world trade should prosper 
and also give us fresh opportunities to improve 
our exports. 


The balance of payments is the key to our 
economic problem. Unless it can be improved 
by increasing exports, we shall have to reduce 
our imports, with the result that there will have 
to be contraction rather than expansion at home. 
A failure to increase exports will also mean that 
we are unable to play our part in helping the 
under-developed countries, with a consequent 
loss of political and economic influence. 

Despite our problems, we are still enjoying a 
high degree of prosperity: but it seems likely 
that 1961 will prove a difficult and therefore a 
challenging year for us all. 
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Few who live by the land will have been sorry 
to see the end of 1960. The heavy and con- 
tinuous autumn rains have left much of our 
land waterlogged and we face difficult problems 
n spring cultivations and sowings Many 
thousands of acres of potatoes and sugar beet 
could not be lifted and losses would have been 
far greater were it not for the tenacity and 
neenuity of farmers and farm workers in 
iving many crops under appalling conditions 
Foot-and-mouth disease has been prevalent, 
causing heavy financial loss involving compensa- 
tion which may well amount to over £2 million 


this year. Fowl pest has also been rampant 

ind compensation will amount to nearly {4 
lhon 

On the brighter side of this problem of animal 


health 1960 has seen the completion of a 
campaign to eradicate bovine tuberculosis from 


the herds of this country We have discussed 
with the Government the means whereby the 
ght against animal disease can be carried 


further forward and we welcome the decision 
o make a major attack upon swine fever and 
contagious abortion 
There are many hazards in the business of 
griculture but the general picture for the year 
been one of real achievement Steady 
within the industry is reflected in the 
continuing upward trend in crop yields. Cereal 
yields, although shghtly below the record 1959 
levels, were above the five year average. Sugar 
beet, so far as crop grown is concerned, is an 
ill-time record; the potato crop has been 
cxrceedingly difficult to harvest in many areas 
but total production should enable us to meet 
domestic requirements. 
We produced some 10 per cent more milk in the 
U.K. during 1960 than in the previous year, and 
the cost of milk to the consumer today in terms 
of real purchasing power is approximately half 
what is was pre-war. | do not think there are 
many commodities in this country of which the 
same could be said 
While more beef has been produced this year, 
the trend of calf rearings suggests that the 
momentum of expansion is slowing down. The 
sheep flock has increased, In pigs, the down- 
ward trend in numbers seems to have been 
arrested and there is now evidence of a recovery 
The relatively new industry of broiler produc- 
tion has continued to expand. More home- 
produced turkeys were also to be seen on our 
tables. 
In consequence largely of the sharp fall in pro- 
ducers’ receipts in 1959-60, fewer laying birds 
were kept this year and egg production fell, 
On balance, 1960 was a very difficult season 
for horticultural production. 


progress 


Extracts from the Annual Address by 

Mr. Harold Woolley C.B.E., The President 
of the National Farmers Union, 

delivered on 23rd January, 1961, at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 
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Vir. Harold Wootles 





Though the ottput of seme products fell, the 
production picture as a whole is one of a con 
tinuing increase in our own farmers” contribu 
tion to the country’s total food needs 


MARKETING 

As production increases so does the need for 
effective marketing become a matter of increas- 
ing urgency During the year the National 
Farmers Union established its own Marketing 
Development Department. As a result of mar 
keting studies which had been initiated earlier, 
reports were produced on herbage seeds and 
tomatoes, whilst a report on meat marketing is 
nearing completion We have also submitted 
to the Government our proposals for new and 
better pig grading standards designed to take 
nto account more fully the commercial value 
of the carcass 





Our established Marketing Boards have con 
tinued to operate successfully-and the position is 
that statutory Producer Boards today are con- 
cerned with some 41 per cent of the total output 
of British agriculture, 

In this coming year I envisage that the initiation 
and promotion of further commercial develop 
ment is going to be one of the main spheres of 
activity within the Unica. 












POLICY 

During 1960 we have carried out a major 
review of agricultural policy with the Agricul 
tural Departments of Government arising from 
the position which was reached after the last 
Annual Review. 

The results of those discussions were published 
in a White Paper setting out, in broad terms, 
Government policy for the industry. It is a 
positive declaration of Government attitude and 
its firm belief in the value of a thriving 
agricultural industry in this country. 

Your representatives have accepted, quite 
definitely, the challenge to the industry to do 
all that is practicable through ts own energies 
ind technical progress in both production and 
marketing spheres At the same time the 
Government have made it quite clear that they 
stand firmly behind the objectives of the 
Agriculture Act, 1947 


INTERNATIONAL 

The international scene has been dominated 
during this past year by events in Europe and 
the rapid development of the European Econo- 
mic Community as an effective political and 
economic Organisatron, 


What has seemed evident to us is that the cis 
cumstances of this country, both in the econo 
mic relationship with the other Commonwealth 
countries through our mutual obligations under 
the Ottawa Agreements and the political impor- 
tance of this free. association within the Com- 
monwealth, would in themselves make it unrea 
listic to envisage Britain being absorbed into 
the European Economic Community on the 
terms on which it is now operat 
ing under the Treaty of Rome. 
This would, in effect, mean operat 
ing a common external tariff against 
all outside countries, including those 
of the Commonwealth, and granting 
preferential terms to the countries 
within the Common Market, 

Food prices would rise substantially, 
with the consequent social effect which 
would bear heavily upon the lower and 
fixed income sections of our popula- 
tion, and this would also be reflected 
in the increased costs of the manufac- 
tured goods upon which the export 
trade of this country depends. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
During the year we held a National 
Conference on Agricultural Education 
at which the principal speaker was Sir 
David Eccles, the Minister of Educa- 
tion. He announced his plan for giv- 
ing agriculture the same standard of 
educational facilities as other indus- 
tries already enjoy and invited the 
co-operation of owr industry in the introduc- 
tion of day release classes. 

In this report I have only been able to touch on 
some of the numerous tasks and facets of the 
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ation ot ountry 


n almost rhythmic alternation 
igo I wrote of “ disquieting 
which were 

twelve mont igo I looked back 

ir in which strong recovery took 
i prolonged hesitancy in the process 
expansion.” Today we find our 
gain in a condition of hesitancy 


ts 


domestic position ™ 


umed expansion and actual re 
finely balanced that only the boldest 
ters would venture upon an assured juctg 


1 the ummedhate prospect 


Over the past year or so a sharp re-direction 
of monetary policy has taken place, reminding 
business-men that they must, in the words of a 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ get used 
to fairly frequent-—though not I hope violent 
turns of the whegl to keep the national economy 
At the very beginning of 1960 the 
juthorities were seeing signs of resurgent over 
extension of demands upon our productive 
resources and our income from abroad. Accord 
ingly, before long they resorted once again to 
monetary and other measures of restriction, re 
counted elsewhere in this Statement, The effects 
have been patchy, as revealed by under-employ- 
ment of labour and physical capacity in some 
sections of industry while the general level of 
employment remains high. The index of indus 
trial production stopped rising carly in the yeas 
and has since remained on a level course, but 
up to the dates of the latest available statisuics 
consumers’ expenditure in the aggregate has con 
tinued to rise, as has the total of private outlays 
on fixed caprial particularly for business pur 
poses, Stocks of commodities and work-in 
progress have also been rising. On the external 
side, the trend of exports has been disappointing, 
while imports have increased sharply, and the 
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MIDLAND. 


The one hundred and twenty- 
fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Midland Bank Limited will be held 
on February 17, 1961, at the 
Head Office, Poultry, London, 
E.C.2. The following are extracts 
from the Statement to the 
Shareholders by the Chairman, 
The Right Hon. The Viscount 
Monckton of Brénchley, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., M.C., Q.C. 


balance of payments has swung over into deficit 
This is the old, recurrent trouble which ha 
plagued us from time to time throughout the 
postwar period, notwithstanding the remarkable 
expansion Of our exports, as compared with pre 
war tr that stands to the credit of British 
industry 

Yet this adverse movement in the balance of 
payments has gone unreflected in the ordinary 
tests of external strength or weakness. Whereas 
in 1957 sterling became weak in the exchange 
markets of the world while the current balance of 
payments was in surplus, in 1960 the pound has 
remained firm, at a level above its parity, despite 
the deterioration in the balance of payments 
Moreover, the gold and exchange reserves have 
risen notwithstanding the use of large amounts 
of incoming foreign currency to pay off, well 
before the! due dates, liabilities to the Inter 
national Monetary Fund. Here indeed is a 
paradox, and the authorities are well advised to 
do all they can to dispel any dlusions or feeling 
of complacency resulting from the steady rise in 
the much-publicized monthly gold and exchange 
reserve figures 

The fact that the reserves have been rising 
in face of a balance of payments deficit umplies 

as indeed fhe statistics show-—that the 
country’s exterhal sterling liabilities have been 
substantially increased. People and institutions 
ibroad have been putting large amounts of 
money into Britain, encouraged to do so by the 
comparatively high interest rates ruling in this 
country, the changed world position of the 
United States dollar and the obstructions placed 
by the authorities in Germany and Switzerland 
in the way of the continued accumulation of 
foreign-owned money assets in their two 
countries. At the same time, some of the credit 
required for international trade has been raised 


in centres where lower rates have prevailed, 
rather than in London. An appreciable part of 
the sterling newly acquired by foreign holders 
has been directed into more or less permanent 
investment, having been used to buy relatively 
long-term British Government securities The 
remainder may be found, on another turn of the 
wheel, to consist of internationally volatile money 
whith can “move out” as readily as it has 
moved in 


THE NEW-STYLE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


The provisional! figures for the United States 
for 1960 have continued to show a large exces 
of external disbursements of dollars over the 
world demand for dolla‘s. The effects of a 
continued overall deficit were accentuated by a 
recrudescence of forecasts and rumours of a 
sharp revaluation of gold im terms of the dollar, 
by uncertainties arising trom the business recess 
sion in the United States and from the prospec 
tive change in the Presidency In_ these 


circumstances the status of the dollar as a 


medium for short- or long-term investment or as 
a form of monetary reserve was endangered 


The change has been more dramatic, and the 
task of correcting the position. made to appear 
more difficult, by the sense it. which the term 
“balance of payments deficit” has been used 
in American terminology According to very 
rough estimates for 1960 the vafue of United 
States exports of goods and services heavily 
exceeded imports thereof, so that, after taking 
imto account interest and dividend payments 
both ways, emigrants’ remittances and the like 
there sull remained a surplus of, say, five 
American billions of dollar But against this 
urplus are set, in everyday reporting and dis 
cussion, United States military expenditure and 
economic aid abroad, together with new external 
investment of private capital and other funds, the 
result being an overall deficit of perhaps well 
over three billions of dollars. The overall deficit 
was traceable largely to the “outflow ” of private 
capital and hquid funds 


When, therefore, like is compared with like, 
the United States is in a strong posinon judged 
by that of the United Kingdom The United 
States current account shows a substantial sur 
plus ; the United Kingdom has run into deficit, 
and there is no indication yet that the movement 
has been reversed. The more expansive mone- 
tary policy pursued in the United States during 
1960, along woth other stimulative action, may 
bring about a resumption of the long-term 
upward trend in production and employment in 
that country. It would then be practicable for 
our own authorities to go further and faster 
with greater assurance, with the casing of mon 
tary and other restrictions retained by reason of 
our balance of payments difiiculties 


GROWTH AND STABILITY 


The recent conflict of opinion between thox 
who feat inflation and those who fear stagnation 
is, in my view, not so much a conflict as a 
difference of emphasis and of judgment as to the 
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timing of measures of restraint on the one hand 
and relaxation on the other. From time to time 
the relative weight of these divergent opinions 
may shift in favour of the one predisposition or 
the other ; but in the longer run the pull exerted 
by each upon the other should tend to keep the 
nanonal economy on a steadily expanding trend 


Whether that trend is in fact maintained must 
depend in part upon the existence of adequate 
arrangements for riding out periods of unusual 
disturbance. Until recent times it had been 
assumed that the necessary equipment had been 


provided in the postwar machinery of the 
International Monetary Fund; but latterly 
doubts as to its capacity to meet all proper 


demands have become more widely expressed 
It is evident that the world stands in need of 
closer co-ordination than has been practised 
hitherto among governments responsible for 
large external expenditure and among central 
banks responsible for monetary management in 
countries whose currencies and monetary condi- 
nons are of world importance, Although in 
respect of trade and currency transactions the 
world as a whole enjoys greater freedom than 
at any time since the "thirties and although, in 
terms of organisation, the world is more highly 
integrated in trade and monetary affairs than 
ever before, there is still marked irregularity 
n the ups and downs of domestic business con- 


ditions country by country. This kind of 
disparity, in depth and timing, means that 
policies applied for domestic reasons tend to 


diverge, thus intensifying difficulties arising in 
external trade and monctary arrangements. 


Phis leads me to another point: namely, that 
recent events have shown some disharmony in 
the monetary arrangements and policies of 
countries whose currencies occupy key positions 
A smoothly working international system based 
on a free flow of trade and funds presupposes 
the absence of built-in obstructions and a readi 
ness on the part of governments and central 
banks to give due weight to the impact of their 
ictions upon the external situation and upon 
international flows of capital and credit. Among 
built-in obstructions I have in mind such things 
ss the maintenance of high gold reserve 
requirements against central bank liabilities, 
tatutory hmitations on interest rate movements, 
differences in official attitudes towards private 
purchases of gold and private gold holdings, 
ind the adoption of special measures to block 
an unwanted “ inflow” of foreign-owned funds 
It is unfortunate that official interest rate 
policies, severally determined by reference to 
conditions, should have led 
to such a persistent margin between rates obtain 
ible on Liquid funds in various financial centres 


domestic busimess 


1 to cause general embarrassment and @ dis 
torted picture of ‘true inter-currency relation 
ships 

Finally, it is becoming more widely accepted 
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reports progress in 1960 





that we need a thorough re-examination of the 
functions and mechanism of the International 
Monetary Fund, including whether the Fund 
should not itself be remodelled into what might 
be called a true central bank for central banks, 
equipped like them with powers of credit 
creation and contraction. 


DOMESTIC MONETARY CONDITIONS 


At the outset of 1960 the banking system was 
in a process of rapid expansion ; now it is oper- 
ating under enforced restraint. The change is 
illustrated by our published deposit figures. 
The average for the first six months of 1960 
was six per cent higher than for the first half 
of 1959; the average for the concluding six 
months was only two per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 


The check to expansion was felt in the course 
of bank advances. During 1959, “ advances and 
other accounts” as shown in our monthly 
statements rose continuously, in all by nearly 
£150m.; in 1960 they rose by less than £120m., 
nearly all the increase having been recorded 
in the first seven months of the year. 
Conversely, over the twelve months to mid- 


December 1960, investments declined by 
roughly £100m.—a larger reduction than in 
1959—-again mostly in the earlier part of 


the year The running down of investments 
itself put a brake upon the readiness of the 
banks to sustain a continuance of the upsurge 
of advances; and their capacity to lend was 
further restricted by the official decision to make 
use of the untried mechanism of “ special 
deposits.” By this means a significant part of 
the banks’ liquid assets was frozen, thus cutting 
down their ratios of liquid assets to deposits to 
figures much closer to the officially designated 
minimum of thirty per cent than they woul! 
otherwise have! been. Thereafter, any marked 
expansion of lénding, unaccompanied by com- 
pensating sales of investments, would have 
brought their ratios of liquid assets below the 
minimum which, from a fairly flexible conven- 
tion, has been turned into a more direct instru- 
ment of monetary control. In the main, the 
growth of our lending during the past year has 
been in ordinary advances, and concentrated 
largely on traders and manufacturers, with a 
bias, as the restraint has continued, in favour 
of advances to industries largely concerned with 
capital goods and exports Our Personal 
Loans scheme, in the two years following its 
intreduction, provided assistance on a Quartef- 
of-a-million accounts, showing 4n average 
amount borrowed of just over £150. Similarly, 
our new arrangements for term-loans to farmers 
have made moat encouraging progress, thus 
xiding to the remarkable growth in our busi 
ness with farmers in recent years, Our term- 
loans for small businewes were inaugurated in 
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November 1959, when, as it happened, only a 
few months of unrestricted lending remained ; 
but already the facilities have been utilised by a 
number of small business undertakings, borrow- 
ing on the average £3-4,000. 


As already noted, we have further reduced 
our holding of Government securities, Once 
again, the fact that these consisted so largely of 
the near maturities was helpful in that nearly 
all our sales were carried through without 
capital loss 


THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


It is gratifying to record a further substantial 
increase in the range and volume of our business. 
The numbers of current accounts and of ordinary 
deposit accounts have again increased and the 
Personal Cheaue service, a facility which our 
Bank alone provides, has again introduced many 
new customers. We believe there is a big future 
for this service, and the scope for its develop- 
ment will be enlarged if wages come to be paid 
more commonly by transfers into bank accounts 
and by cheque 


The number of cheques drawn upon our Bank 
has remained on a strong upward trend, so that 
on average we deal with well over a million 
cheques a day. Even more striking is the fact 
that cash passing over our counters averages 
£16m. a day. An important development 
in the banking service during the past year was 
the inauguration of the Credit Clearing. We 
have been particularly active during the past 
year in still further improving, and making more 
widely known, our service to exporters. A 
special booklet has been issued to provide an 
outline of basic conditions for the establishment 
and operation of branch or allied undertakings 
in this country 


We are at last able to record substantial pro- 
gress in matching our branch premises to the 
growing needs of our customers and the standard 
of accommodation required for our staff. Since 
1956 we have opened more than 150 new offices, 
44 of them during 1960, while others are in 
preparation. Equally pressing has been the 
need to improve and enlarge existing branches 
to fit them for modern conditions. Of our 2,273 
branches and sub-branches open at the begin- 
ning of this year, nearly one-fifth were then 
undergoing major alteration and extension, 


Much has been done, through recruitment and 
in other ways, to case the burdens on the staff 
and to improve conditions of service. For 
several years until 1957 the number of people 
employed in the Bank and the Trustee Company 
was rising a1 an annual average rete of about two 
per cent, but last year an increase by no less 
than 10 per cent was recorded. Women now 
account ‘or two out of every five employees 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 


FURTHER OVERSEAS PROGRESS 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON ON CHALLENGE OF EMERGENT COUNTRIES 


Statement by Mr |. S. Hutchison, Chairman, 
to be made to shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting of The British Oxygen 
Company Limited, on February 15, 1961: 


PROFITS 


The group profit of £9,515,941 compares with 
£8,587,144 after depreciation of £4,747,023 
(£4,339,723 last year). The profit increase of 
£928,797 again came almost entirely from sales 
expansion overseas; greater turnover in home 
trading was! off-set by higher wages and other 
costs, particularly in the last few months, and 
profit margins narrowed. 


Taxation takes {4,439,111 (£4,065,754) and 
net profit for disposal is {4,426,993 (£3,935,579). 
‘The allocation from profits to general reserve is 
£1,350,000 (£1 million) and after dividends paid 
and proposed the balance carried forward is 
£1,615,092 (£1,486,603). 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Net additions to fixed assets at £6.3 million, 
stock and work in progress at £13.5 million, 
and capital commitments at {6.9 million are all 
higher than last year, because of the substantial 
additions being made to our production capacity 
A year ago our three-year programme of capital 
expenditure totalled ‘£28 million. This total 
increased rapidly durimg 1960, mainly because 
of additional contracts obtained for the supply 
of process oxygen for steelmaking; it is now over 
£40 millon. 


Although the probable use of oxygen in steel- 
making was accurately forecast it was not known 
4 year ago whether the stcelmakers would pre- 
fer to operate their own oxygen plunts or to pur- 
chase oxygen from us; nor could we tell in con- 
diuions of severe competition how much of the 
available business we would obtain. In the event 
ilmost all the business came to us in the form 
of supply of oxygen from special plants owned 
by us, and our capital needs increased accord- 
ingly. 

SHARE CAPITAL 


The directors decided to obtain additional 
finance to meet these new requirements by 
means: of a rights issue of shares to existing 
shareholders. Accordingly, in October 1960, 
provisional allotment letters were issued to 
ordinary shareholders for 13,633,597 Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each at a price of 18s. per share. 
The issue was fully subscribed and the final 
instalment of 8s. per share will be received on 
25th Januury, 1961. 


Arrangements had previously been completed 
in July, 1960, to convert the former {1 units 
of Ordinary Stock into Ordinary Shares of 5s. 
each and, on completion of the present issue, 
the issued share capital will be 81,822,261 shares 
of Ss. each. 


The net surplus of current assets of 
£15,888,830 shown im the consolidated balance 
sheet includes £5 million of cash, treasury bills 
ind similar items, The new share issue pro- 
vides an additional {12,245,000 and we are 
therefore well able to deal with the present capi- 
tal expenditure programme, and to look ahead 
again to the next stage of development. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS 


Capital expenditure of the magnitude I have 
described makes it necessary to provide from 
profits, not anly for normal depreciation, but 
also for the replacement of older assets at levels 
greater than the original costs. We have trans- 
ferred £1,350,000 this year from profits to 
general reserve bringing it to a total of 
48,500,000 and subsidiary companies have re- 
tained £1,202,851 of the year’s profit. The direc- 
tors consider, having made this provision, that 
the faveurable results and the continued general 
expansion and development of the group war- 
rant some increase in dividend this year. Thé 
interim dividend in September 1960 was in- 
creased from 4 per cent less tax to 6 per cent 
in accordance with the forecast made a year 
ago, and the directors now recommend a final 
dividend of 10 per cent less tax, meking 16 per 
cent less tax for the year, an increase of 2 per 
cent on last year. | 


UNITED KINGDOM GASES DIVISION 


Demand for our; products was strong through- 
out the year and re were again peak sales of 
liquid oxygen for) steelmaking tests and other 
special -_purposes. | Argon and nitrogen did well 
and growth in o essed and liquid oxygen, 
acetylene and propane was up to expectation. 

I referred last year to the constant substantial 
increases experienced in our costs. Unfor- 
tunately improved sales volumes have not been 
sufficient to meet new costs and there has been 
a further decline in profit margins. The situa- 
tion has worsened in recent months with the 
heavy impact of the forty-two hour week, and 
although we intend to encourage greater use of 
our products by keen prices and first-class tech- 
nical service, some increase in the prices we have 
held since October 1957 may become inevitable. 
Our profit margins, already much lower than a 
few years ago, could be reduced to an uneco- 
nomic level by any further burden of cost. 

Industrial gases will be in greater demand 
again with additional output of steel, and we are 
arranging to meet this fresh need when it arises. 
The use of process oxygen in tonnage quanti- 
ties in steelmaking continues its rapid advance, 
and last year’s figure of 2,200 tons per day of 
our oxygen plant capacity in operation or under 
construction for this purpose is now increased to 
3,300 tons a day. Other long term contracts of 
this kind are under discussion. 

There is undoubtedly a tremendous future for 
oxygen in iron and steelmaking, but optimism 
for this growth prospect should be tempered 
by an understanding of conditions. It takes 
several years, for example, from the start of 
planning of such major installations to their full 
operation, and the customer may decide that he 
will purchase and operate his own oxygen plant. 
The competition pointed to last year in this 
tonnage oxygen business is as severe as ever, 
and it must be appreciated that these aspects 
govern the profit obtainable by operating these 
costly plant units under contract over a period 
of years. 

ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Our chemical plant works at Edmonton con- 
tinues to be fully occupied on the plant building 
programme for our own considerable require- 


ments for oxygen for general purposes and for 
steelmaking, and on the completion and bringing 
into operation of plants built for customers. The 
major contract for the installations required at 
the government rocket research station at 
Spadeadam was duly completed to schedule, but 
of course that project is now in abeyance. 


The tonnage oxygen plants supplied by British 
Oxygen Linde Limited for the Durgapur and 
Rourkela steelworks in India are in operation, 
and two 100-ton plants built at Edmonton for 
the coal gasificanon plant of the Scottish Gas 
Board at Westfield, Fife, were in operation on 
time. We now have on hand the building ol 
nineteen tonnage oxygen and nitrogen plants, 
mostly for operation by us, and having a value 
of £10} mullion 


User equipment manufacture has advanced 
steadily in line with improved sales, particu- 
larly in the medical section where a further 
increase in the good demand mentioned last year 
and an increasing export business have made it 
“necessary to extend production capacity at our 
new works at Harlow, where the medical and 
aircraft equipment is now made. 


Although Sparklets Limited was handicapped 
last year by difficulties in obtaining syphon 
bodies from outside suppliers, profits were 
maintained. Supply arrangements have been 
improved, partly by extending our own manufac- 
ture, and this is enabling advantage to be taken 
of the favourable reception accorded to new 
models. The diecasting section had a good level 
of production throughout the year but, in 
common with other diecasters, experienced 
some decline in business recently. The outlook 
as a whole however is favourable 


ELECTRIC WELDING 


A considerable improvement in sales of elec- 
trodes, led by mew types recently introduced, 
gave increased profit despite a general slackness 
on the automatic welding side which persisted 
for the greater part of the year. Increases in 
export business were encouraging. 


In recent months orders for automatic welding 
installations have improved with the introduction 
of a new range of standard manipulators, and 
there is considerable advance in semi-automatic 


equipment. Manual electrodes also are going 
ahead and we should have a good year despite 
the intensity of competition at home and over- 
seas. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


We had an excellent year in chemicals, with 
melamine and polyvinyl acetate both making 
substantial progress. Increased turnover and 
improved manufacturing efficiency enabled mela- 
mine prices to be reduced, preparing the way 
further to meet compctition at home and in- 
creased difficulties in export. We hope to be 
able to maintain our improved position in 
melamine. 

The introduction of new and improved brands 
of polyvinyl acetate emulsions brought a large 
increase in sales. This is a highly competitive 
field but we expect further development this 
year. 
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Our carbide works at Odda, Norway, had a 
year of reduced activity and profit because of the 
effect of drought on the hydro-electric power 
supply. Unfortunately another year of restric- 
tion is in prospect, but we are going ahead with 
our plans for technical development so that we 
can take full advantage when the power situation 
returns to normal. 


Our important new plant at Londonderry for 
the manufacture of carbide and acetylene was 
opened in June by Lord Chandos, Chairman of 
the Northern Ireland Development Council. 
We are now supplying bulk acetylene to our 
principal customer, du Pont, for their manufac- 
ture of neoprene. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development continue with full 
vigour as the key to ultimate progress at home 
and overseas. Our organisation is flexible, 
enabling resource to be brought to bear quickly 
where it is most wanted, and this is often a 
great help in operational work. 


We have recently completed arrangements for 
the production of hydrogen and helium in liquid 
form, and whilst uses are as yet small in volume, 
they are of vital importance for many special 
scientific applications where the ability to reach 
temperatures near absolute zero, minus 
273 deg C, is of prime importance. 


OVERSEAS 


We have been delighted to welcome here in 
the past year chairmen and directors of many of 
our overseas associated companies whose visits 
are always a great pleasure and privilege. Our 
group managing director, Mr T. E. Potts, visited 
South Africa, the Rhodesias, East Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Canada during the year, and I have 
visited Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Malaya and Hong Kong. The frequent exchange 
of visits in this way is encouraged at all levels in 
the organisation and undoubtedly gives valuable 
results, 


Commonwealth Industrial Gases Limited last 
year had record sales and profits in all sections 
of its business throughout Australia. The trend 
there continues to be favourable, despite some 
growth of competition, and we look forward to 
another satisfactory year 


In India, sales and profits are in accord with 
the rapid industrial expansion that is taking 
place throughout the sub-continent. I was par- 
ticularly glad that our factory in Calcutta making 
user equipment for industrial gases, set up only 
two years ago, should now be working to capacity 
and making a product of satisfactory quality. 
Plans are in hand for its extension, and it is a 
mark of the current rate of development in India 
that such rapid progress should have been made 
in so short a time. Indian Oxygen Limited is 
about to issue additional share capital to finance 
a mew and general programme of expansion 
The Indian public are already sharcholders and 
will participate in the issue. 

African Oxygen Limited went ahead vigor- 
ously and again earned increased profits. We 
look for another fayourable result this year. 


East Africa and the Rhodesias have also gone 
ahead well and in Ceylon and Burma too sales 
and profits -have improved. Political events in 
these areas have had little effect on our trading 

In Singapore, and particularly in the Malayan 
Federation, our companies are making good 
progress and extension of their productive 
capacity is planned. 

Pakistan Oxygen Limited had a better year 
and the difficulties of trading in that country 
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are lessening. I had the pleasure a few weeks 
ago of opening the new factory at Lahore which 
is a significant achievement, and other new 
capacity is planned in both West and East 
Pakistan. 

New Zealand Industrial Gases Limited once 
again did well last year, benefiting from the 
general relaxation of . import restrictions. 
Extensions to our works are planned during 
1961. 


In Canada the already severe price competi- 
tion has been intensified, and has restricted the 
benefits we expected from our development last 
year, We have made some further small 
acquisitions which should help to consolidate 
Our position. 

In Hong Kong we have again benefited from 
the demand for oxy-acetylene for cutting scrap 
for export to Japan, Additional plant installed 
during the year is in full operation. 

We are to receive a first payment of £29,641 
in respect of our claim for compensation for 
assets nationalised in Egypt. A further payment 
is expected of about £90,000 and these amounts 
will go against the Balance Sheet value of 
£224,263: The final outcome of our claim will 
not be known for some time. 


MANAGEMENT ORGANISATION 


It was announced recently that tie company 
had resumed trading in its own same in the 
United Kingdom in activities whic) had been 
under subsidiary companies, British Oxygen 
Gases Limited, British Oxygen Engincering 
Limited, Quasi-Arc Limited and Sparklets 
Limited 


This change has enabled a revised form of 
management structure to be adopted in which 
specialist knowledge and experience in the fields 
of finance, administration, sales, enginecring, 
operating, technical, scicitific, chemicals and 
overseas, come under sepazate chief executives. 
The rapid growth of our business in recent 
years has made it increasingly difficul: for senior 
management to work efficiently through a 
number of subsidiary boards which had to 
handle their own trading and at the same time 
achieve a great measure of co-operation with 
other units. The new structure has already 
demonstrated its merits, and the chief executives 
under our group managing director, Mr Potts, 
are well placed to handle affairs in the most 
expeditious and effective way. 


We have had a particularly busy year in every 
branch of our activity at home and overseas. 
The weight of this has fallen primarily on the 
managing director and the chief executives, but 
the burden at all levels throughout the organisa- 





there is no room for unwilling or restrictive 
work, or reluctance to adopt new methods. We 
cannot win our fight, and fight it will be, to 
maintain and improve our place in the future 


industrial world with our hands tiéd in any 

It is almost frightening to see, as I have 
done recently, the grim determination, speed 
and success with which new peoples are 
becoming industrialised and eager to do for 
themselves a great deal that we still tend to 
regard as our prerogative. But there are no 
prerogatives save those that stem from an ability 
to produce quicker, cheaper or better than one’s 
competitors, and many with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain are offering us and others 
an urgent and growing challenge that will be 
hard to meet. We, as a nation, must face the 
facts of a changed world. 


What are our own prospects? We continue 
to experience brisk demand at home for all our 
products, industrial gases, user equipment, 
electrodes, electric welding equipment, 
chemicals, and this should continue with in- 
creased tonnages of steel ahead. Volume 
increase is however unlikely to keep pace with 
increased costs and some decline in our profit 
margins seems certain in the first part of the 
year, whatever correction we may obtain later. 
A large part of our energies, too, will be con- 
centrated on bringing into operation large new 
production units. Accordingly, 1 expect that 
our home position will be vigorous in trading 
and capital development But modified in terms 
of profit. 

Overseas trading, which was again responsible 
for half our total profits, should continue to 
expand and to make an increased contribution 
to group carnings. 

Overall I expect a busy, interesting and 
satisfactory year 
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TATE & LYLE. LIMITED 


REVERSAL OF HIVING-OFF OPERATIONS 
CONTEMPLATED 


SIR IAN D. LYLE ON DISCRIMINATORY 
TRADE BARRIERS 


In the course of his staternent at the annual 
meeting of ‘Tate & Lyle, Limited, the Chairman, 
Sit lan Lyle, referred to the confused state of the 
world sugar situation, resulting from the exclu 
sion of Cuban sugar imports by the United States 
und to pre 


sure both on the home and export 


markets of surplus Continental sugars 


Competition in export markets would affect 
refinery output and consequently employment 
Phe effect on profit way less serious because the 
least profitable markets where margins were very 
lender were the first to go 


Competition in the home market from bounty 


fed sugar could not be met effectively by price 


alone Better service, better quality and greater 
vanecty were all equally important, and it was on 


that the group was concentrating 


CROUP ORGANISATION 


After a brief survey of interests in’ Canada, 
the West Indies and Rhodesia, Sir_Tan turned to 
effects of the hiving-off of the group's in 

ts carried out in 1949, when nationalisation 
This had led 


creation of three companies, Tate & Lyle, 


of sugar fefining was threatened 
to the 
Pate & Lyle Investments, and Silvertown Ser 
vices, which controlled the group's interests in 
ugar refining, raw sugar production, shipping. 


liehterage and road transport. 


No grave disadvantage had been suffered from 
the financial independence of the units, but ex- 
pansion since hiving-off had had to take place 
in the company where cash had been available 
or which had been suitable from tax considera- 
tions, This had resulted in a “ somewhat untidy 
picture.” 


While there had never been any conflict of 
interest between the three companies, as three 
Boards in one they had found it difficult on 
occasions to separate their responsibilities. Im- 
mediately after the hiving-off there were no such 
difficulties because there was a common list of 
shareholders to all three companies, but inevit- 
ably this had changed. This gave tise to a 
fear that the companies might drift further apart 
and have different Boards with different policies 
This would be to the detriment of all, and it was 
thought that some action should be taken to 
prevent it at a time when the group had a 
common purpose, a common policy and a large 
common sharcholding 


“It is our intention, therefore,” Sir Ian 


stated, “in the coming months 1 examine ways 
and means of bringing financial and administra 

tive control of the various tnits back to the, 
ame intimate conditions that already exist im 
trading. In undertaking this, we cannot simply 
ignore the fears that we had in 1949 about 
nationalisation, but at least the threat of a further 
grab has become more remote, Provided, there 
fore, we ensure as far as possible that the con 
stituent parts can still be separately identified 
ind valued, we do not think that we should be 
taking an undue risk in r&ersing in some 


measure the hiving-off operations of 1949 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Turning to the nation’s balance of payment 
problem, the Chairman said exhortations to have 
fun with exports were of frequent occurrence but 
less was said about the importance of saving un 
There were no United King 


dom barriers to the import of foreign refined 


necessary imports 
sugars. This would not matter if the resulting 
imports could be matched by exports. But of 
the forcign refined sugar sold here last year, over 
99 per cent came from countries which com 
pletely and absolutely prohibit the import of 
British refined 

A special case of this was Ireland, which had 
“found a way of milking the British Treasury ’ 
by abuse of the Empire duty scale 

The Government had done nothing to car 
the way for the industry, as an exporter, by 
fighting against trade barriers joverseas against 
British sugar 


Sir Ian Lyle went on to say that he was 
pleased to see the opinion that direct taxation 
both of companies and of individuals, was a 
disincentive to initiative and risk-taking, and 
thus a brake’ on the export drive. It seemed 
fantastic, he said, that more Government spend- 
ing was threatened and no reduction in taxation 
was forthcoming as promised at the election. 
He hoped that if an overall reduction was not 
possible there would at least emerge a definite 


‘swing to indirect taxation, This would be 


particularly welcome in the case of executives 
in the surtax range, who had been particularly 
hard hit in the past years. The group had to 
rely very largely on the efforts of men in this 
class, and it had been impossible to reward them 
adequately owing to heavy taxation 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 
INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The 96th annual general meeting of Lichig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Ltd, will be held on 
February l6th in London, The tollowing i an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 


chairman, Mr K. R. M. Carlisle 


The accounts reflect another successful veat 
trading. Sales tor the Group as a whole were 
higher in value, in spite of the lower prices ob 
tained on disposal of many of our by-products, 
such as hides, fats, feeding meals and fertilisers 
In these circumstances one would have hoped for 
a stil better overall result, but against the add: 
hional profits earned there had to be offset the 
increases in costs, perticularly of pdministrs 
tion, marketing and research, to whieh J 
referred last year 


Profit Taxation at £2,214,000 wa 
slightly higher than the previous year's figure 
It is proposed to recommend payment of 


Final Ordinary Dividend of 11 per cent, less 
Income Tax 


be for € 


OXO LIMITED 


In the United Kingdom, turnover 
further satisfactory increase 


howed a 
Sales of the Oxo 
Cube were greater than ever before, and “ Pray 
Bentos ” Corned Béef was also sold in greater 
quantines, thus consolidating our commanding 
share of the consumer packed Corned Beet mat 
ket 

Sales of “ Oxoid” Culture Media, for use in 
laboratories, made further progress both at home 
and abroad and these products were, during the 
year, introduced into the United States : of 
Amerxa. The “ Oxoid” name enjoys a grow 
ing reputation in this specialised field 


In October, 1960, after the close of the finan 
cial year, the selling price of the Oxo Cube wa 
increased, The opportunity was taken, on intro 
ducing the price increase, to revise the entire 
structure of the terms offered to the retail and 
wholesale trades 


CONTINENT OF EUROPI 


New methods and fresh ideas led to an overall 
increase in turnover and activity of our Conti 
nental companics although profits were in some 
cases disappointing. I am‘ hopeful that, in due 
course, substantially better results will be 
achieved by the Continental companies as a 
whole, despite the constantly increasing cost of 
meeting the competitive conditions of the Euro- 
pean food industry. 


After a detailed review of the Group's world- 
wide activities, the statement continued : 


Sales for the current year to date of most of 
our main products in the United Kingdom and 
the Continent of Europe are in advance of those 
reached in the corresponding period last year. 
Provided, therefore, that no shocks are forth- 
coming from our primary activities overseas, I 
am hopeful that profits will, in spite of in- 
creasing costs, show some expansion. 


We have since the close of the financial 
year, formed a new company called Liebigs 
(Ireland) Limited, with the object of processing 
foodstuffs using the Accelerated Freeze Drying 
process developed under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries at their 
establishment in Aberdeen, and carrying out 
research thereon. in this we have been assisted 
financially by the Government of Eire, who have 
through their Industrial Development Authority 
contributed substantially to the construction of 
a factory in Sligo 





tle to ag me 
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THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


ANOTHER EXCELLENT YEAR 


Ihe Annual General Meeting of The Brunner 
Investment Trust Limited will be held on 


| would be an appropriate time to capitalise take a somewhat cautious view of the fur 
February 16th at the office of the Company, — 800,000 of them to reduce somewhat the dis- | Apart from political disturbances in Africa and 
Aldermanbury House, London, E.C. parity between the nominal and real value of the elsewhere, there has been @ lack of buoyancy 
I'he following is the circulated statement by Stock, This will require an increase in the in the economiés of North America, a slowing 
the Chairman, Sir Felix J. M, Brunner, Bart., authorised capital of the Company. You will, down of world trade and a lack of purchasing 
for the year ended November 30, 1960: therefore, be asked to approve un increase from power from countries producing raw materials 
We have had another excellent year and it is’ —_£1,250,000 to £2,450,000 and in due course a = for export 
pleasant to be able to recommend a substantial free issue of one new ordinary share for each This is not a very bright picture but not, 
increase in the dividend. This is again amply existing share will be made. The increase pro- hope, so gloomy a one as to foreshadow a serious 
covered by earnings. The gross revenue at posed in authorised capital will leave a margin setback. In fact, so far as current year | 
£347,298 although including some £5,000 of wo enable further issues to be made if thought concerned, we hope for a somewhat increased 
interest arreats, nevertheless compares very desirable. income, 
Established 1952 
Under Charter granted by H.H. Shaikh Sir Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, G.C.M.G., C.LE., Ruler of Kuwait 
BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 
LIABILITIES Indian ASSETS Indian 
Rupees Ru 
Capital : Authorised, Issued and Paid Up 26,200,000 | Cash and Balances with Banks... $399.633,452 
General Reserve : 36,000,000 | British Government Treasury Bills ............. 6.606. 201,949,500 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (including | British and Other Government Securities (at under 
Provisions for Contingencies), sa ceeweess 1,094,702448 | market value as at 31st December, 1960) 110,539,372 
Dividend Payable sh ekubehns obs 3,930,000 Other Investments, at or under cost. 4,332,506 
Profit and Loss Account Balance... .. 1,128,750 Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other 
Confirmed | Credits and Guarantees on behalf of I wi o hin os WO aea hhh bab bana ahies welw in 223,506,374 
Customers, as per contra 111,677,248 Land and Buildings, /ess amounts written off........... 000, 
Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits and 
CGWaraMtees, AS PEF COMTA «o.oo eee nc tnnees 111,677,248 
Note :—There is @ contingent liability of Rs. 1,000, 
in respect of uncalled capital on “* Other Investments.” 
1,193, 638,446 1,193,638,446 


Anputaziz At HAMAD AL SaAcar 
Chairman 


Transferred to General Reserve. . 
Provision for pay 
Balance carried orward eee 
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favourably with last year’s £274,252. The final 


On 
dividend recommended is 17 per cent which, of the 5s. 
with the interim of 7 per cent, makes a total of the same to the nearest penny 

the ; 


24 per cent against 19 per cent. 


Capital Reserves representing net surpluses on 
Sales of Investments have accumulated fairly 
rapidly during recent years and we feel that this by a 

to 
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1,193,638,446 
_— 


A. B. Mepuycorr 





Deputy Chairman General Manager 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 
ae Indian 
Rupees 
ahi 6,000,000 Profit after charging all expenses, mee pee for 

ment of dividend of 15 per cent 3,930,000 contingencies a writing down assets..... 9,953,249 
Lx\is ened 1,128,780 Balance brough: forward from last year . Svetths 1,105,501 
11,058,750 11,058, 730 
—— 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


New York Correspondents : 


Irving Trust 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


Bank of America 
Manufacturers T 
First National City 


Correspondents in all principal countries 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 


(international) 
Trust Company 


fy Bank of New York 
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THE AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


The seventy-first ordinary general meeting of 
‘fhe Avon India Rubber Company Limited was 
held on January 23rd at Melksham, Wiltshire, 
Mr C, M. Floyd, OBE (the chairman), pre 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Group profit for the yeat before taxation 
amounted to £476,171 (£417,486 last year); 
taxation takes £236,992 (£120,761 last year after 
deducting £44,091 surplus provisions in previous 
years). Group profit after taxation amounts to 
£239,249 (£296,725 last year). Of this total 
£5,997 is attributable to minority shareholders in 
subsidiaries, leaving £233,252 attributable to 
the Company compared with £292,373 last year. 


During the year there has been no casing of 


pressure of Competition cither in home or export 
markets 


The improved trading results are mainly due 
to four factors: first, a record Group sales 
turnover, secondly, an improved use of synthetic 
rubber, thirdly, increased factory efficiency 
resulting from the funds we have invested in 
factory modernisation and the improvement of 
plant over recent years, and lastly, greater 
diversification of products sold so as to expand 
into the widest possible field of industry 


The reduced activity in the Motor Car Indus 
try is having adverse effects on tvre sales, but 
your Durectors have confidence in the future 


demand for the high quality products of the 
Crrouy 


The report was adopted and the final dividend 
of 9) per cent, making 125 per cent for the year 


1 per cent last year) was approved 


THE BAJOE KIDOEI 
RUBBER & PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held in London on 
Vebruary 3, 1961. The following is an extract 
from Mr J. A. Clubb’s circulated statement: 


After taxation of Rp. 12,705,000, the combined 
net profits of the subsidiary companies are 
Rp. 12,633,087 (last year Rp. 8,095,381), Balances 
of dividends from our subsidiary companies in 
respect of the book years 1954-55, 1955-56 and 
1956-57 equivalent to £11,302 were remitted to 
London. Applications for remittance p¢rmits in 
respect of 1957-58 and 1958-59 profits have been 
lodged with the Indonesian Exchange Control 
juthorities and the directors are hopefub that a 
remittance in respect of the first of these years 
will not be long delayed 


The Parent company’s net profit after UK 
taxation and after charging £9,383 expenditure 
on behalf of the subsidiary companies for the 
maintenance of European staff, insurances, etc., is 
£192. The balance available is £29,820 against 
£29,628 brought in and in view of the prospect 
of an early remittance from Indonesia, the direc- 
tors have decided to recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, for the year 
ended March 31, 1960, costing £9,531 net. If 
this is approved at the annual general meeting, 
the credit balance carried forward on profit and 
loss account will be £20,289, 


In the current year both the East Java and 
Celebes rubber crops show an increase over the 
previous year and although the East Java coffee 
crop is down the Celebes coffee crop shows a 
welcome increase. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


FUTURE PROFIT LEVEL UNCERTAIN 


HIGH RAW JUTE PRICES 


SIR WILLIAM G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The Fortieth Annual General Mecting of 
Jute Industries Limited will be held in Dundce 
on February 13th. The following statement by 
the Chairman, Sir William G. N. Walker, has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1960: 


We have this year made a number of changes 
in the presentation of the Accounts. This has 
been done so that they will be more informative 
and the salient features more effectively brought 
to your notice. The Group Profit and Loss 
Account has been converted to vertical form. 
We have ceased to publish the figures of balance 
brought forward and balance carried forward 
and, instead, show the amounts paid and pro- 
posed to be paid by way of dividends out of the 
total available for the year, and the remainder 
added to Revenue Reserve. We have also intro- 
duced some financial statistics for the past five 
years relating to the Group 


KEVENUE RESERVES 


For many years the Revenue Reserves of the 
Group have been classified under four headings 

General Reserve, Stock Reserve, Staff Pen- 
sions Reserve and Profit and Loss Account 
balance: Your Board has decidéd that this 
segregation is unnecessary and, accordingly, 
there is now one composite item in the Balance 
Sheets. This composite item “Revenue Re- 
serve’ is available for any contingency and, in 
particular, for use should severe stock losses 
be incurred on a falling market The Staff 
Pensions Reserve was built up in 1945 and 1947 
before group schemes were inaugurated. As 
contribunions for past service under these 
schemes have been met out of profits of the 
group, no lability now exists. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The increase in trading surplus of the Group 
of £222,266 was largely accounted for by for 
tuitous stock profits. Since the end of the 
financial year we have been forced to lower 
production and, in addition, will almost inevit 
ably have to face stock losses in the future 


The national trend over the past year or so 
has been towards shorter working hours with no 
loss of remuneration. Our industry was faced 
with a similar demand which, after lengthy 
negotiations, resulted in a reduced Working week 
becoming effective at the beginning of January, 
1961. This additional burden will increase our 
manufacturing costs by nearly £100,000 per 
annum based on a level of activity similar to 
last year. Each step in this direction, coupled 
as it is almost certain to be with no compen- 
sating increase in productivity, makes manu- 
facture in this country less and less competitive 
in workd markets. 


I must, therefore, warn you that the 1960 
level of profits is unlikely to be repeated in 
1961 


RAW JUTE 


Year by year I have commented on the damage 
that Pakistan was doing to herself and to her 
customers by the limitation of raw jute crops 
Last veat I mentioned that the Pakistan authori- 


ties appeared to have realised the dangers of 
restricting their crop and that they were taking 
steps to lift restrictions in order that an adequate 
supply of raw jute would be avavable for world 
markets. Unfortunately, the change of policy 
initiated by the “new regime” came one year 
too late, and not only was the 1960 crop greatly 
restricted by adverse weather conditions but, 
in addition, the shortage was accentuated by 
two disastrous cyclones which caused consider 
able damage and much loss of life. Pakistan 
has had ill-luck and deserves our sympathy 
Those in authority are doing their utmost to 
bring about more stable conditions, and we are 
glad to have assurances that everything possible 
will be done to produce a crop in 196) that will 
be sufficient not only to meet world requir 

ments, but also to provide the necessary carry- 
over for the inter-crop period in 1962 


In 1959 the price of Mill Lightnings varied 
between £89 and {102 per ton, During 1960 
it varied between £99 and £200 per ton and at 
the end of December was around £190 per ton 
When you consider that the cost of raw jute at 
present levels represents about two-thirds of 
the average selling price of our products, you 
will appreciate the effect that these fluctuations 
are bound to have on our financial results, 
quite apart from the lack of confidence created 
in the minds of our customers. Juté products 
always have been sold on their cheapness, but 
in recent years the unreliability of raw jute 
prices has lost the industry some of its old- 
established end uses. The high prices ruling at 
the present time are further aggravating this 
Situation 


HOME TRADI 


Since I last addressed you, the Board of Trad: 
has made no alteration in the level of protection 
afforded the industry, The reduction in ou'put 
of standard goods that arose following the 
Board of Trade’s action in January, 1960, is 
now contributing to the unemployment at 
present experienced by the industry. 


I told you last year that the floor-covering 
industries were large consumers of our specialised 
products and that, while reducing output of 
standard goods, we were expanding our potential 
of these products inorder to meet ever-increasing 
demands, The manufacturers of certain floor- 
coverings are being affected by the present 
recession, and it is the falling off in demand 
in the home market from these customers that 
has more than anything clse caused our reduced 
activity since the end of the financial year 


EXPORTS 


During 1960 we earned over £1] millon in 
foreign currency and our direct exports exceeded 
our 1959 level by 29 per cent. In 1961 we hope 
to do equally well in spite of very keen world 
competition. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT rq96 


During the year the Registrar of Restrictive 
Trading Agreements has referred to the Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Court the various price 
agreements operated within the jute industry 
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Your Company is an adherent to all the relevant 
agreements. We feel strongly that these agree- 
ments play an indispensable part in the general 
structure of protection for the United Kingdom 
industry as an essential support for the opera- 
tions of the Jute Control and the industry is 
arranging to defend them. ‘Their rejection by 
the Court would undoubtedly create a difficult 
situation, though its exact impact on results 
of your Group i$ not easy to assess, 


Our Research and Development 
is intensifying its efforts not only in after-sales 
service and technical assistance to consumers, 
but in continuing research into new end-uses. 


It is obvious that your Company will continue 
to be confronted by many difficult problems. 
Your Board has every confidence in the Com- 
pany’s executives and management, and with 
the continued loyalty and co-operation of stuff 
and employees you may rest assured that we 
shall face the future in the same resolute spirit 
as has been shown in the past. 
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WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 


LT. COL, W. D. GIBBS ON 
GOOD RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Websters 
Publications Limited was held on January 23, 
1961, in London, Lieutenant Colonel W. D, 
Gibbs (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is am extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Tt is my pleasure once again to record Trading 
Profits of the Group in excess of £100,000 which 
enable the Board to recommend a final dividend 
of 40 per cent for the year ended August 31, 
1960, which, together with the interim already 
paid of 20 per cent, makes a total of 60 per cent 
for the year similar w the previous year. 

Shareholders will no doubt recollect that the 
Parent Company's publications are “ Racing & 
Footbal! Outlook,” “Racing & Football Out- 


AN EXCELLENT YEAR 
LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
MR LIONEL JACOBSON’S REVIEW 


The Thirty-first Ordinary General Mecting 
of Montague Burton Limited was held on 
january 25th at the registered office of the 
company, Leeds. 


Mr Lionel Jacobson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, FCA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the repért 
of the auditors, 

The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man circulated with the report and accounts: 


Since 1932 the Burton companies have 
enjoyed the ready assistance and sound advice 
of Mr Constantine Evelyn Benson. He assumed 
the chairmanship of this group in the difficult 
period which followed the death of Sir 
Montague Burton in 1952 and did excellent 
work in that capacity and later as a director. His 
death in September was a sad loss and we shall 
miss the natural warmth of his presence from 
the Board Room. 


BETTER VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


Again we have had an excellent year which 
compared with the previous year, shows an 
additional group trading profit of £1,062,487, 
Assuming that you approve the final dividend 
now recommended we would plough back 
£389,754 compared with £633,437 last year. 
That I believe to be a reasonable addition to 
the free reserves of the group and I have no 
hesitation in recommending this increased divi- 
dend in the face of substantially increased 
profits. 

I have long contended that increased profit 
should be the direct result of increased turnover 
and you might like to know that although there 
has been a substantial increase in the level of 
overheads, as a percentage on turnover they are 
now less than they were in 1953. Thus are we 
able to give better value to the customer and at 
the same time increase our profits. We have 
sought no additional capital for many years and 
we are satisfied with our attempts to match 
heavy expenditure in connection with rebuild- 


ing, modernisation, and re-equipment of fac- 
tories to the capital made available from normal 
trading methods, Perhaps you will feel that we 
should be able to “ cut our coat according to our 
cloth.” 


ACQUISITION OF BROWNS OF CHESTER 


We have known for some time that so far 
as the Burton company was concerned, its repre- 
sentation throughout the British Isles had 
reached near saturation point, although we keep 
a close cye on the developments in new towns. 
Any substantial expansion, therefore, must 
either be by way of diversification or expansion 
of associated companies. We do not discard 
diversification into other activities, but expan- 
sion of the stores group offers a narural growth 
in a field in which we have experience. 


18th century, is one of the foremost depart- 
mental stores in the West of England. It has a 
wide appeal to an excellent clientele and a 
variety of merchandise equal to any store of 
its kind. Its record is first class and its man- 
agement in every sense adequate. We welcome 
it to the group, confident in the knowledge that 
it will make a full contribution to future profits 
and that both Peter Robinsons and Browns 
must benefit from the acquisition. 


The steady expansion of the Jackson group 
of shops continues and that group, with its sub- 
sidiaries, has enjoyed an excellent year. Plans 
are well advanced for the development of new 
fashion stores for Peter Robinson Ltd., which 
will add to the efficiency and carning power of 
that group. 


CREDIT TRADING 
A lot has been said and written recently sbout 


credit trading. You will remember that we 
offer credit as a simple facility to those who 





MONTAGUE BURTON LIMITED 








401 
look’s Weck-end Special” and “Racing 
Specialist,” which have a large sale. addi- 
ton, the Company's racing and football Annuals 





this year was greater than it was prior to the 
introduction of the credit scheme in November, 
1958. 
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ARTHUR LEE & SONS 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 
PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


The third annual general meeting of Arthur 
Lee & Sons Limited was held on January 27th 
at Sheffield 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr G. Wilton Lee, TD, JP: 


In my statement to you last year I said that 
the immediate prospects appeared favourable for 
the current financial year as long as serious cost 
increases could be avoided. The Accounts now 
before you show that my words have been more 
than justified and during the financial year ended 
September 30th last your Company achieved the 
highest sales figure in its history resulting in a 
record profit of £1,720,428 before taxation. 


ACCOUNTS 


lhe Group trading prof amounts two 
11,656,153 compared with £925,280 last year, 
.¢,, an increase of 79 per cent. This figure 
icrived at after charging £275,000 for deprecia 
tion and a further amount of £118,000 in respect 
of additonal depreciation calculated an current 
replacement prices, 


During the course of the year we increased 
our Authorped Capital to £4 million and made 
a free distribution to the Ordinary shareholder 
of one new Ordinary share for each one held 
This would have brought the issued Ordinary 
capital to £3 million but at approximately the 
same time we purchased the whole of the! Ord 
nary share capital of John Shaw Limited. Pay 
ment for these shares was made partly in cash 
and partly by the issue of £107,250 of Ordinary 
share capital. Hence the figure of £3,107,250 
which now appears on the Balance Sheet 


Phe excess of current assets over current 
ibilines has again increased and now stands at 
£.4,200,000 approx. compared with £3,500,000 a 


veu ano 


Finally, [T must mention Total Share Capital 
und Reserves, Lc, the interest of our shareholders 
in the Group. You will see that these now 
umount to / 5,676,542, an increase of more than 
£950,000 during the vear, and roughly double 
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DIVIDENDS 


Last year we paid dividend totalling 17 per 
cent on the Ordinary capital as a then existed 
This vear on the more than doubled Ordinary 
capital we have paid an interim of 4 per cent 
and propose to pay a final of 7 per cent and, 
in view of the exceptional results, a bonus of 
2) per cent, making 134 per cent in all. You 
may consider that these dividends are conserva- 
tive, but we are still faced with substantial capital 
expenditure in the coming year as well as less 
certain trading conditions at home and much 
more competition abroad, I would, however, 
remind you that dividends to sharcholders have 
doubled in the last two year 


DEVELOPMENT 


As mentioned above, vour Company has 
acquired the whole of the Ordinary capital in 
John Shaw Limited. This old established wire 
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rope manufacturing company has been a custo 
mer of ours for about 75 years and will now 
play an increasingly complementary part to our 
own activines as wire-drawers, They also have 
majority interests in companies in Australia and 
New Zealand, which have made useful contri- 
butions to their profits in the past. We welcome 
them into our Group, especially Mr John Shaw, 
who has joined our Board, 


Regarding other development schemes, our 
new wire factory at Ecclesfield commenced 
operations during the year but has not made 
any financial contribution towards this year's 
profit figures owing to the teething troubles 
experienced in pioneering certain new plant 
Further developments on this new site are being 
considered with a view to concentrating all our 
wiredrawing activities there and thus allowing 
for the further expansion of flat products at our 
Meadow Hall Works. 


Last year I mentioned the improvement in the 
output of the Hor Strip Mill, and I am pleased 
to say that this has continued, with the result 
that this year we created an all-time record in 
output and profit 


‘ 


A further development is that of a new labora 
tory to be erected at our Meadow Hall Works 
during the course of the next few months. This 
has been contemplated for some years and I am 


HIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON OPPORTUNITIES 
IN WESTERN EUROPI 


The Annual General Mecting of the Company 
was held on January 18th at Estates House, 
Gresham Street, London, EC2 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bart, Chairman of the 
Company, who presided, in the course of his 
remarks said 


The gross revenue for the year to October 15, 
1960, amounted to £153,294 against £128,288 
for the previous year, thus showing an increase 
of £25,006. Your directors are happy to recom- 
mend a total dividend for the year of 14 per cent, 
against 13 per cent for last year, which will 
allow us also to increase our carry forward to 
£117,374 

As you will see from the Balance Sheet the 
market value of the investments shows an appre 
ciation of {1,478,000 over the present book 
value, or approximately 97.5 per cent 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


During the year under review there has’ been 
a deterioration in the economic situation in this 
country. Industrial production has remained 
static since last April, and there is a serious 
balance of payments deficit, while wage rates 
have continued to increase. As I mentioned 
at this meeting last year, expansion must be 
based not only on internal home demand but 
also on demand from overseas—in other words, 
our export trade, a point which is now, I am 
glad to say, beginning to be more gencrally 
realised 


At the moment approximately 50 per cent of 
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pleased to say that we have decided to take this 
very necessary step in’ order to improve the 
technical efficiency of the Group. I feel that 
only by having good accommodation and a well 
equipped. laboratory can we hope tw attract 
qualified men of the right calibre 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With regard to the future; I feel a would be 
unwise to try to make any, definite predictions ; 
there are certain factors which could militate 
against achievement of an equally successful year 
in 1961. I refer, of course, to the present uncert- 
tainty in the motor car industry, to which we 
are suppliers, — 


Whilst our order books at present remain 
sufficiently satisfactory for us to maintain full 
production for. a few months in almost all depart- 
ments, we must face the fact that orders are not 
at present being replaced as fast as we are 
executing them, so that the present outlook is 
not $O secure as it was at this time last year 


In spite of all these facts we intend to continue 
with our long term plans for development and 
be ready to take advantage of opportunities for 
improved trade as these arise. To this end, we 
are presently in negotiation for a new site of 
considerable size 


ur total exports go to the Commonwealth and 
the United States:of America and in view of our 
balance of payments problem it 15 essential that 
we should try to increase our sales in other 
directions. The obvious opportunity here would 
appear to be Western Europe, which incidentally 
has a population of approximately the same size 
as that of the United States of America, Over 
the past few years, the rate of growth of imports 
into Western Europe, namely the Common Mar- 
ket Countries, has increased steadily, and over 
the next ten years this Common Market promises 
to be one of the most rapidly expanding markets 
in the world 


There are, of course, many difficulties in the 
way of Britain's immediate entry into the Com 
mon Market ; but it is hoped that these will be 
surmounted so that this country can participate 
in what is likely to be a period of great economic 
and commercial activity in Western Europe. In 
addition, any working agreement with the Com- 
mon Market countries should make the demand 
for our exports less volatile than they have been 
m the past, as they would not be so dependent 
on the price of commodities in the primary 
producing countries overseas, or on the coonomy 
of the United States of America 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Your, directors have prepared a careful esti- 
mate of your revenue for the ensuing year and, 
though it would be unrealistic to look for an 
increase as large as that which we have enjoyed 
during the last twelve months, we believe that 
our tevenue will be well maintained ; and, quite 
possibly we will again make to sharcholders a 
small new issue of ordinary shares on bonus 
terms, 


The Resolution for ‘the adoption of the 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts 
for the vear ended October 15, 1960, was 
seconded by Mr N. C, Selway and carried unani- 
mously; and the proceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors 
and Staff 
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Az Associated Engineering Ltd. 


Manvfacturers and Distributors of Pistons, Piston Rings, Cylinder Liners, Aluminiom 
and Ferrous Castings, Turbine Blades, Machine Tools, Commercial Vebicle Radiators, 
Heat Exchangers and Presswork of all kinds. 


Directors: H. R. Moone (Chairman), N. C. Baeartey (Deputy Chairman), E. Cagpenrer, 
H. Hearn, G. C. Hepworrn, J. L. Heeworm, C. G. Moma, V. W. Ounsipce, 
J. E. L. Rominson, A, J. Woow orr, M.B.E. 


ees 


The following are extracts from the Chairman's circulated statement :—— 


The year we have just completed hag been a notable one for your Company. During 
it, the Group has increased its turn-over and profits by a considerable margin: has made 
a substantial investment in manufacturing companies in the European Common Market 
Area; has increased its other interests overseas; and has embarked on a further large 
programme of extension and modernisation in this country. 
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Financial Position at 30th September, 1960 | Profit for year ended 30th September, 1960 
£ £ 


































Fixed Assets less Depreciation 9,801,749 | Net Profit before Taxation. .. 3,670,063 
Net Current Assets ae 7,850,845 | Taxation .... ee hp 1,787,227 
renee. | 182,836 
Represented by Net dividends ‘paid Fes 746,392 ; 
$}° f s¢ Capital 3,000,000 Pryor s : 
aan Capital. — . ; ote 008 Profit retained does £1,136,444 ; 
RaMWNR Gs Sided ivicke boc 6,465,278 | ——a : 
6}°, Debenture Stock (£50°, ; 
SM thease doe Saves 3,000,000 : 
Minority Interest. . . 9,311 : 
————- | Rate of Ordinary Stock ; 
£17,652,594 Dividends paid a oe 20° 5 
The Board recommend that a scrip issue of one new ordinary share for every two ; 
units now held should be made. It ts our intention during the current year, in the 


absence of any unforeseen circumstances, to maintain the present rate of the interim 
dividend at 5 per cent., less Income Tax, on the increased ordinary capital with the 
object of reducing the present disparity between the interim and final dividends. 


Capital Expenditure. in September, 1960, the Board announced that it had sanctioned 
capital expenditure totalling £6,580,000 and had under consideration further schemes 
involving additional expenditure of approximately £6,100,000. Since that date the indica- 
tions are that the latter: sum will eventually be exceeded, but, owing to the probable : 
slowing down of the expansion plans of the Motor Industry, the Group's expenditure : 
will probably also be spread over a longer period than at first envisaged, Although the H 
total programme of over £12,500,000 is a formidable one, your Board is confident not : 
only in the Group's ability to meet it, but also that the expenditure will in due course 
carn a proper return and augment the profits of future years. 


Overseas. Last year I reported that your Board had decided to manufacture some of : 
our Engine Component products in the European Common Market Area and had made ; 
a start by the purchase of the business of Pistone Borgo in Italy. During the year we 
have added to our stake in Europe by bringing into the Group two companies in France, 
namely Société E. Demolin and S.A.F. du Piston Borgo, It s your Board's intention to 
make both our French and Htalian Companies the leaders of their Industry in their 
respective countri¢s, 


Our established interests in our associated companies in Australia, India and New 
Zealand have all made satisfactory progress. 


Outlook, At the present time it seems extremely unlikely that the: turnover and profits 
of the Group in the U.K. in 1961 will match the record figures achieved in 1960, but we 
expect that the expansion of the Giroup’s Commonwealth and European interests will ; 
go some way towards meeting the anticipated reduction in profits in this country, : 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


British Industrial Plastics 


A’ long last, Turner and Newall is making 
a different use of the cash surplus to 
the requirements of the asbestos business 
than to imvest it in gilt-edged securities. It 
has made a bid worth about {19 million for 
British Industrial Plastics, makers of 
moulding powders and synthetic resins. 
But it stopped short of making an 
outright bid in cash, as it could easily have 
done for it holds £34 million in near liquid 
form ; instead, it has offered one of its 
ordinary shares plus 28s. in cash for every 
seven 2s. ordinary shares in BIP. The BIP 
directors have recommended sharcholders 
to accept it. Abortive approaches, .in- 
cluding, it is believed, one from Turner and 
Newall, were made to BIP in the middle of 
last year and, then, in the middle of last 
week the stock market seethed with rumours 
that Turner and Newall was going to make 
a bid. As a result, the BIP shares jumped 
in three days’ trading from 8s. 3d. to 
11s. 74d. on the eve of the bid. With 
Turner and Newall at §9s. 104d. the value 
imputed to BIP is slightly over 12s, 6d. 

Turner and Newall is thus offering to 
buy the company on a gross carnings yield 
of § per cent and at a price equivalent to 
about four times the net break-up value 
of its assets. Immediately, Turner and 
Newall could earn a better return by invest- 
ing its cash in gilt-edged securities but, 
clearly, BIP looks attractive to it as a 
growth company. BIP is short of capital 
for expansion and Turner and Newall can 
provide the money it needs. 


J. & P. Coats—Patons and 
Baldwins 


HAREHOLDERS in J. & P. Coats and 
Patons & Baldwins should have no 
hesitation in following their directors’ re- 
commendation to agree to the merger 
between the two companies. The terms, 
which take the form of the exchange of £2 
of ordinary stock in Coats into three 
ordinary shares in the new holding company 
and {6 of ordinary stock in P & B into 
eleven ordinary shares, have been framed in 
‘ accordance with the earning capacity of the 
two companies. Shareholders in P & B will 
hold 21 per cent of the equity of the hold- 
ing company (CPB) and Coats shareholders 
79 per cent. 

The relations between the two companies 
have always been friendly and recently the 
two companies jointly acquired Fleming 
Reid. The directors say that the two busi- 
nesses—Coats in sewing threads and P & B 
in knitting wools—are complementary and 
that, though the two concerns will continue 
to exploit their individual trading goodwill 
separately, many advantages will accrue 


from the merger. In particular, the direc- 
tors refer to joint development and research 
and collaboration in distribution, especially 
m overseas markets. 

Such benefits, which the directors say 
should result in further increases in profits 
and dividends, can emerge only slowly. But 
another comment from the directors sug- 
gests that shareholders will gain quite 
materially from the merger in the not too 
distant future: “the financial strength of 
both companies can be harnessed to greater 
effect and it would be reasonable to expect 
that a greater proportion of the combined 
profits will be available for distribution by 
way of dividend than has been possible in 
the past.” As an earnest of things to come, 
a payment of 12} per cent for 1961 has been 
forecast ; this represents an effective in- 
crease on the se dividends of the two 
companies. aN 


City Centre—City and 
Central 


PaRT from a profit forecast, the formal 
documents relating to the merger 
between City Centre Propertics and City 
and Central Investments add little that is 
new. As has already been announced, the 
merger is to take the form of an offer by 
City Centre of one of its ordinary shares for 
every one ordinary share in City and 
Central and the final dividend on the 
increased capital for the period to June 24th 
next is to be 8} per cent. City and Central 
has already declared an interim of 16} per 
cent for the year to June 24th and City 
Centre one of 23} per cent for the fifteen 
months to the same date. Effectively, the 
indicated annual dividend cannot therefore 
be less than 25 per cent. This is backed 
by an estimate that in the year to June 24th 
the gross profit of City and Central will be 
not less than {635,000 and the gross profit 
of City Centre for the fifteen months to the 
same date will not be less than £825,000. 
These estimates exclude any profit that 
might accrue if City Centre were to be suc- 
cessful in its bid for the Manchester Royal 
Exchange (involving the payment of up to 
£666,667 in cash and the issue of up to 
533.333 mew ordinary shares). The 
directors of the Manchester Royal Exchange 
have advised shareholders to reject this bid 
of sos. in cash plus two City Centre shares 
for every three {1 units in MRE. In doing 
so, the MRE directors have said that they 
will raise the ordinary dividend from 114 
to 124 per cent and they will bring forward 
a rights issue on attractive terms to finance 
a three year development programme. They 
now estimate the value of the property to 
be £2,650,000, against a book value of 
£1,500,000. In all the City Centre bid is 
worth about £2,400,000. With City Centre 
shares at 62s. 6d. the value imputed to 
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MRE shares is about 58s. 3d. each. They 
now stand at 53s. 6d., with 
45s. 6d. on the eve of the bid. Mr Cotton 
and Mr Clore have now said that they will 
make the bid directly to MRE shareholders. 


Glaxo—Evans Medical 

N° that Fisons has withdrawn its bid, 

there is nothing to stop Glaxo’s bid 
—one of its ordinary shares for every two 
ordinary shares in Evans Medical—from 
going through. It is a generous one, for 
with Glaxo at 61s. 1}d. it values the Evans 
shares at 30s. 6d. (compared with 19s. 4}d. 
before Fisons made its bid). In accepting 
it, Evans ordinary shareholders gain one 
fifth in dividend income and their dividend 
will be more amply covered by earnings. But 
the profits of Evans Medical continued to 
rise in 1960 and nothing, unfortunately, is 
said about how Glaxo’s profits have fared 
recently beyond the statement that the direc- 
tors expect to pay a dividend of not less 
than 1§ per cent for 1960-61. This does 
not represent much of an increase, as Glaxo 
paid 14% per cent in 1959-60. 

Both companies are in the pharmaceutical 
industry, in which large sums have con- 
tinually to be ploughed back to cover the 
cost of research and development. Where 
the businesses are complementary—as to a 
great extent they are, the two companies 
having specialised in different products— 
the directors expect the combination to be 
“ beneficial” and where they have been 
competitive they expect “ economies result- 
ing from collaboration to be rewarding.” 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


on of wallpaper and paint have 
not gained automatically from the 
growth in home decorating. Because it has 
become less dependent on new building and 
contracted renovations and repairs, the 
trade is now less seasonal. But it has had 
to change its distributing system to cater 
for many small individual purchasers and, 
as the opening of retail outlets is expensive, 
individual companies face heavy capital ex- 
penditure if they wish to continue to com- 
pete effectively. In the reshaping of the 
industry, Wall Paper Manufacturers’ deft 
takeover touch has been a major asset. This 
group already makes the bulk of the wall- 
papeg sold in this country, and it has been 
vigorbusly absorbing other manufacturers 
and extending its outlets by acquiring retail 
chains and opening new shops. Last year 
it bought minority holdings in two sizeable 
competitors, Smith and Walton and K.L. 
Holdings. In these companies there were 
large individual shareholdings. The direc- 
tors of Smith and Walton said that the 
holding in their company was acquired 
without their knowledge ; but the directors 
of both agreed that the associa- 
tion would be helpful. 

By private s, Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers has brought its stake in the two com- 
panics up to about half the voting str 
and it is now extending its offers to o' 
shareholders. All the 1s. deferred shares 
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in Smith and Walton, carrying twenty times 
the voting power of the ordinary, have been 
acquired by a share exchange, which put a 
value of just over 40s. each on them. Now 
holders of the ordinary 1s. shares which 
stood at 4s. 9d. on the eve of the announce- 
ment of the bid will be offered the equiva- 
lent of 6s. a share in cash and shares in 
Wall Paper Manufacturers. The directors 
of Smith and Walton, whose chairman, Mr 
Douglas Smith, speaks of “ intensive ” com- 
petiton within the industry in his annual 
report, will accept the offer in respect of 
their own holdings and recommend it to 
other sharcholders. Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers has also acquired a further block of 
K.L. Holdings “A” ordinary shares and is 
offering three of its £1 deferred shares for 
every five K.L. “A” units not already held. 
The offer is worth 93s. 7d. a share, com- 
pared with a market price of gos. The rest 
of the privately held “ B” capital will not 
be acquired, but Wall Paper Manufacturers 
already holds nearly half this class and has 
the first option to buy any shares the 
present holders may wish to sell. New 

‘ shares issued by Wall Paper Manufacturers 
will not rank for the 7} per cent interim 
dividend which the directors intend to 
declare for the year to June 30th. A final 
of 17} per cent is forecast, which would 
make an unchanged 25 per cent for the 
year, which puts the shares on a yield of 
3.2 percent. The dividend was covered not 
far short of four times by earnings last year ; 
clearly, the Wall Paper group is building on 
a very firm foundation, 


Bowmaker 
HE results of Bowmaker, in which 
Lioyds Bank has a 2§ per cent holding, 
indicate that the company’s long experience 
in hire purchase finance has not enabled it 
to avoid a setback comparable with that of 
other companies in this ficld. Its gross 
profits fell in the year to October 31st by 
27 per cent from {2,304,000 to {1,677,000 
though the total debt outstanding rose by 
35 per cent from £51 million to £69 mil- 
lion. Certain accounting changes, initiated 
last year, involve a subsidiary and have 
resulted in £400,000 extra profits, from un- 
earned charges, being included in the 1960 
results. If these adjustments are eliminated 
from both the 1959 and 1960 accounts the 
fall in gross profits amounts to as much as 
47 per cent. The latest tax charge is fairly 
low and as a result net profits have fallen 
by only 17 per cent from {1,142,000 to 
£941,000. The dividend of 18 per cent is 
virtually the same as last year when the 
equivalent of 18} was paid, but the cover 
on it has fallen to 14 times. 

The reasons for the setback are much the 
same as those given by other finance com- 
panies in similar circumstances. Bad and 
doubtful debts have been “higher than 
usual,” though the actual amount is not 
given, and some ision for this has had 
to be made before striking the 
Successive increases in Bank rate 
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down the rate of growth, Equally, however, 
continued freedom might have increased the 
proportion of bad s. Ienefit will no 
doubt be derived from the present lower 
interest rates on debts contracted when Bank 
rate was 6 per cent. At 21s. the §s. shares 
yield 4.3 per cent. 


Borax (Holdings) 


S forecast at the time of its acquisition 
of Hardman and Holden, Borax (Hold- 
ings) is to pay a dividend of 114 per cent 
for the year to September 30ch, against 10 
per cent in 1958-s9. As was made clear in 
the parent company’s quarterly reports and 
in a statement from the American sub- 
sidiary, the demand for borax has remained 
strong and profits have been rising. Profit 
margins on potash were low, however, and 
the full benefits of the increase in price 
made in the middl> of last year have still 
to be reflected in accounts, Thus the 
rise in the gross profits of Borax (Holdings) 
from £3,369,000 to {4,097,000 and in net 
profits from {1,610,000 to {2,024,000 
should come as no surprise to investors who 
can buy the §s. units at ros. od. to yield 
just under 3 per cent. 


Co-operative Permanent 


HE Co-operative Permanent Building 

Society has scraped through and re- 
tained its trustee status. To retain this 
status under the House Purchase and 
Housing Act, the society had to have a 
reserve ratio (taking investments at market 
values) of 2} per cent by the end of 1960. 
In the middle of last year its reserve ratio 
was as low as 2 per cent and since then gilt- 
edged prices have fallen further. But by 
cutting down advertising, by restricting the 
inflow of savings by refusing new accounts 
of more than {500 and by cutting back on 
mortgage advances the society has reduced 


ASSETS AND RATIOS 


(€°000s) 

Years to December 3! 1959 1960 
Receipts from investors. 45,866 39,258 
Withdrawats by investors 39,324 38,998 
Mortgage advances .. 33.730 = 35,430 
Mortgage repayments 31,600 33,811 
Liquid assets. . 35,164 40,294 
Total assets . . 221,067 239,257 
Liquidity rotio, per cent™ ........ {$2 16-0 
Reserve ratio, per cent*® ...... 24 2? 


* Ac market values. 
its expenses. The result was that 
the end of the year the reserve rati 
improved to 2.67 per cent. The society 


5 
Eg 


the liquidity ratio improved from 1 
to ar cent, which is slightly higher 
t 
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average for the movement as a 


British Oxygen 


oe by the British Oxygen gr rose 
by £5 million to nearly {60 million in 
the year to September 30, 1960. Both the 
home and overscas divisions sold more than 
in uas* 39 but the advance in gross trading 
profits from {14,329,000 to £17,362,000 
arose mainly from overseas trading, which 


rise in costs offset the benefits arising from 
a bigger volume of sales. The advent of 
the 42 hour week has swollen labour costs 
and this has prompted the chairman, Mr. 
J. S. Hutchison, to say that prices may 


Years to September 30 1959 1960 
Consolidated Earnings — (< 
Trading profit ... 2.6.5... caee 8.587 9.516 
Depreciation ..... 2 4340 4,747 
Taxation ........ 4,066 4,439 
Net profit. ....... 3.935 4,427 
Ordinary dividends .... sadie 1,658 1,671 
Ordinary dividend, per cent ..... 14 ié 
Rewined profis..... eX 1.756* 1,478 
Consolidated Balance Sheet — 
Net fixed assets ... : 42.296 6. 44,686 
Stocks ........ : 11.500 $3,522 
Net current assets .. 15.044 15,889 
Liquid assets...... a 6,253 4.944 
Ordinary capital ......... 19,547 19,547 
* Includes £650,000 taxation provisions no longer 


required. 


have to be raised for the first time since 
October, 1957. The steel expansion pro- 
gramme has created a growing de for 
oxygen produced in special tonnage oxygen 
ogg og 29 by the company. But to hold 
on t its share in this market British 
Oxygen, like the steelmakers, has had to 
spend heavily on capital account. For the 
first time since 1956 net capital expenditure 
rose last year. It amounted to only {6.3 
million, but capital expenditure over the 
next three years is likely to be as much as 
£40 million. 

The rights issue announced in September 
brings in £12} million and the cash flow, 
amounting to £74 million in 1959-60, will 
presumably rise as depreciation charg eo 
up. The chairman says that some i 
in cores in eapryre market seems certain 
in part current financial 

i anak © 
rise. The return on capital employed is no 


less than 17.3 per cent and at 27s. the §s. 
ordinary shares yield only 3 per cent. 


Peachey Property 
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| BUILDING. PAINT, Evc. 
@ | Associated Portiand... ét 
| British Plaster Bd. . . 10/- 
Richard Comain .....5/- 
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25/6 0 « 
33/6 21 « 
47/6 M10 
1/6 t2' 26 
10/3 © 6b 
70/9 10%, 6 
23/3, S$ @ 
38/3 Tb 
46 10') 3 @ 
1$/3 9b 
$5/- 20 « 
“9? Ss 6 
61/9 B16 
17$/- t b 
47/4, 2s 
26 «= 32. Se 
70/3 30 
v/- 46 
16316 180 bb 
72/6 
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4/9 The 
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20/4' 11246 
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FOO 4 TOBACCO 
Allred Suppers 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. $/- 


}. Lyons ‘A esas 
i aBewenc-ene 10/~ 
Spillers .. . a 
Tate & Lyte......... a) 
Uni oan $/- 
Brit. Amer. Tobac.. . 10/- 
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Guardian .... $/- 
Lega! & General... .5/- 
Northern & Empi a 


Pear! ; $/- 
Prudential ‘A’.... 4/- 
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| Royal Exchange .. fl 


British Motor $/- 
Jaguar Cars ‘A’ S/- 
Rolls-Royce él 
Rootes Motors * 4/- 
Standard-Triumph . . .5/- 
A valiant él 
Leyland Motors él 
Bristol Aeroplane — 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley .....£! 
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Pressed Steel... 5/- 


Triptex Holdings 10/- 


MINES 
Anglo-American 10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields .<! 


General Mining ai 
Union Corporation . .2/6 
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Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Winkethaak. 10/- 
Chartered S/- 


Rhod. Selection Tx. .5/- 
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Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $ 
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on 
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Shell Transport al 
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PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
Daily Mirror ‘A’... ..5/- 
Odhams Press 10/- 
W. H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 
Bowater Paper... a 
Albert E. Reed ai 
Spicers ..él 
Wiggins Teape a 
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Unicore Trust . 


408 


Christopher Hutley and Mr George Farrow 
have become rentiers. But, through Peachey 
Property, they are rentiers with a difference : 
they are not content with controlled rents 
and their consistent aim has been to secure 
ee ee set Se oe eee 
eachey owns, pa money to tenants to 
move house so as to free the from 
y frank in 

explaining what their policies are and, to 
judge by their latest report, they have been 
successful. In all, they appear to have spent 
about £500,000 in buying tenants out and 


in re-decorating and repairi —— in 
the two years to June ath a return, 
they have seen the gross rental income of 
Peachey rise from about {1 million to 
£1,500,000. In addition, £266,000, against 
£44,000, was earned in 1959-60 as a profit 
on share transactions and property sales. As 
a result, Peachey’s net income of £355,000 
was well in excess of the original forecast 
and Mr Hutley is convinced that this 
income will go on growing. 

He assures shareholders, moreover, that 
another call for new money is most un- 
likely as the successful completion of the 
rights and debenture issues has enabled the 
Peachey group to discharge its substantial 
building society mortgages and bank loans. 
What, then, can shareholders ex in divi- 
dends? In the past Mr Hutley and Mr 
Farrow have waived their rights to quite 
substantial dividends, amounting to about 
one third of distributable income in 
1959-60, These sums have been appro- 
priated to a special reserve; the inten- 
tion is to retain waived dividends in 
the business in the future as part of 
the capital employed, and to distribute 
the remainder of the net profit in full. 
A dividend of 30 per cent has already 
been forecast for the current financial year 
and accordingly an interim of 15 oo cent 
has been declared. But, in view of the in- 
crease in earnings, the directors have also 
declared a special interim of 8} per cent. 
Thus it would seem the least that can be 
expected for 1960-61 is a total of 38} per 
cent ; on that basis the 2s. shares at 11s. 6d. 
vield 6.7 per cent. 


Metropolitan Estate 


Ff gsroneye Metropolitan Estate and Pro- 
perty has been rapidly adding to its 
investments in residential and business pro- 
perties by acquiring privately owned com- 
panies through an exchange of shares, that 
is not always the most convenient method 


of expansion. Last month the group 
acquired Cumberland Property Investment 
Trust for about {1} million in cash, and 
this seems to have precipitated the latest 
rights issue. A year ago about {£24 million 
was raised by a one for cight rights issue 
at the equivalent of 15s. 6d. per share and 
now the directors propose to make another 
one for cight rights issue at 17s. 6d. per 
share, to raise £3 million. Since the §s. 
ordinary units stand at 19s. 9d., the rights 
are worth only 3d. 

There was little chance of an issue 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


with a large bonus element in it, because 
though the directors forecast that net 
revenue should be “ materially in excess ™ 
of that for the previous year, the increase 
in ordinary capital and exercise of the 
first conversion option by the convertible 
debenture holders (who can also subscribe to 
the rights issue), add substantially to the 
cost of maintaining the rate of dividend. 
The directors intend to declare an un- 
changed interim dividend of 5 per cent in 
May ; and they say firmly that they do not 
envisage a final higher than the 8} per cent 
id last year. from the need to 
the latest cash acquisition, the group 
also wants money for the development of 
properties which it already owns. This is 
the price for expansion ; the rewards have 
still to come. . 


Lancashire Steel 


pre tite their excellent results in 
1958-59 the preliminary figures for 
Lancashire Steel for 1959-60 caused some 
disappointment, for the advance in gross 
trading profits of 16 per cent from 
£4,755,000 to £5,511,000 was less than 
that reported by most of the other steel- 
makers. Capital expenditure for the year 
amounted to £2,142,000; a second large 
capacity blast furnace and a new continuous 
billet mill went into service at Irlam. But 
it is not revealed how much these new 
plants have added to output. 

A start has been made on the 1960-65 
Irlam development : scheme, designed to 
raise rod and bar output. Outstanding 
contracts for capital expenditure have risen 
from {£865,000 to £4,675,000. These 
developments will presumably be financed 
internally, for the group holds over £§ 
million in liquid assets and its cash flow 
amounts to more than {1} million. On 
the increased dividend of 11 per cent, the 
£1 shares at. 44s. 9d. yield 4.9 per cent. 


Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins 


HE rise of 45 per cent in the trading 

profits of Richard Thomas and Bald- 
wins, the one big steel company still owned 
by ISHRA, was even better than had been 
expected, but the chairman, Mr G. C. R. 
Eley, now says that profits in the current 
year are likely to fall, for the demand both 
for sheet steel and tinplate has fallen. 
Together with the lower prices now pre- 
vailing in, export markets these , factors 
seem certain to prevent any rise in RTB’s 
turnover this year. Costs, moreover, 
are rising and none of the main develop- 
ment schemes will add much to profits 
this year. 

RTB spent about £30 million on its 
development programme in 1959-60. 
Finance was provided by the increase in 
bank overdrafts from {£612,000 to nearly 
£10} million, in loan capital from £794,000 
to over {9} million and in amounts due to 
creditors from £9,148,000 to £20,286,000. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS jan. 16 lan. 30 Feb 
LAST DEALINGS : hao. Fed. i7 Mar 
ACCOUNT DAY Feb. 7 Feb. 28 Mar 


HE Ford payment was made on Tues- 

day and in front of it there was some 
buying before the week-end on both private 
and institutional account encouraged by the 
relaxation of hire-purchase restrictions. 
The news that the West German discount 
rate had been reduced and the fall in the 
Treasury bill rate before the weekend also 
led to an active demand for short and 
medium dated gilt-edged stocks. After the 
weekend the demand for equities fell away 
and most of the earlier gains were 
lost, so that over the week to Wednesday 
The Economist indicator gained only 1.7 
points to 367.1. The gilt-edged market 
was also quieter after the week-end. 
Interest remained largely concentrated 
on the medium dated stocks ; some falls 
occurred in long and undated stocks on 
Wednesday. Funding 5} per cent 1982-84 
gained 4 to 94}, but 3} per cent War Loan 
fell to a new low of 58{ by the close on 
Wednesday. 

Bank shares rose over the week, Barclays 
gaining 3s. to 68s. 9d. and National Pro- 
vincial 2s. 6d. to 87s. There were mixed 
movements among hire purchase shares, 
UDT gained 7s. 6d. over the week to 
167s. 6d., but for Bowmaker the news of 
the reduction in hire purchase restrictions 
was overshadowed by the market’s reaction 
to its trading results and the shares lost 3d. 
to 20s. 74d. Insurance shares fell back 
after the week-end and their net gains were 
small ; Commercial Union advanced od. to 
64s. 6d. 

The effect of the hire purchase news 
On most equities was countered by fresh 
comment about the uncertainty of the 
economic situation and later by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade’s statement that 
business at home might be harder to find. 
Early rises in store shares were lost when 
profit taking occurred; Woolworths lost 
2s. 3d. to 56s. 9d. and Marks and Spencer 
10}d. to 96s. 6d. Brewery share prices, 
however, held their gains, with Watney 
advancing 2s. 3d. to 82s. 

Some shares, however, did attract suffi- 
cient investment buying to make substantial 
net gains. ICT rose by 2s. od. to 72s. od. 
and Guest Keen by 2s. 7}d. to 86s. 3d. 
Most steel shares closed with small net falls, 
but among electrical shares AEI gained 1s. 
to 41s. 6d. Motor share prices have moved 
comparatively little over the last few weeks 
although this week Jaguar “A” shares 
advanced ts. to 70s. and Leyland 1s. 3d. 
to 82s. 6d. Among paper shares Reed con- 
tinued to gain ground, closing 1s. 6d. higher 
at 498. 6d. On Wednesday Odhams Press 
shares rose in front of the news of the 
merger by 6s. to 39s. Kaffir shares were 
quiet and prices tended to fall. Rubber 
shares also fell on the news of a lower price 
for the commodity. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

For the week ended january 21, 1961, there was an “sbove- 
bine” surplus (alter allowing for sinking funds) of £105,856,000 
compared with a surplus of ist 200 im the previous week 
and a surplus of €136,222,009 in the corresponding period of last 
There was a net receipt “below-line” of £17,397,000 
leaving @ total cumulative defice to date of (854,827,000 com- 
pared with £720,663,000 in 1959-40. 
























Total Customs and 


Excise 2408,78011814,052 1924274] 25,898 31,183 


Motor Duties . 


PO (Net Receipts)... | 
Broadcast Licences } 
Sundry Loans ....... | 
Miscellaneous ....... 


Tetal 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debdx Interest | 640,000 
Payments to Northern 


489,168 $44,927] 5,017 12,038 


ireland Exchequer 81,000] 56.535 64,684 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 8.000} 7.769 68% 8 9 


Supply Services 











Total 








Sinking Funds 


Above-line” Surplus or + + 

Deficic 104,822 373,553}! 36222 105856 
“ Below-line Net Expendi Or 

ture* 615,041 481,274) 13.058 17.397 










Tetal Surplus or Deficic 


Net rece:pts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds : 
Premium Savings Bonds. .... 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 
Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Adenanen Tout 
Floating 
Public Bank of 

Tender Tap Dept England won 

1960 
jan. 23 3500-0 1.948 1 270.9 is 5.720 8 
Oct 15, 3520-0 1.638 5 217.2 5,375.7 
. 2 3570-0 1608 8 1901 5,368 9 
» @ 3600-0 1617-2 23/1 5,400 3 
Nov. 5 3630-0 1,572:4 181-3 o. | S280-7 
. 2 362-0 1526-6 197-9 poe =| 5,904-S 
9 346900 1497-9 20-1 ee me ee 
» %) 3670-0 | 1571-7 189-1 1-3 547-1 
Dec. 3) 3460-0 | 1612-1 | 2-5 | | 5483-5 
» ©) 3400 146573 2-7 | i shes 
» 7) 360-0 1794-1 2-4 | iS-S 

i. 
Dee. 31 | 3,580-0 4 | 40 | Spes-s 
} : 

soa. 
sand 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE {120 million paid over Ford 
Motor has dominated Lombard Street in | 
the past week. The average rate of discount 











fell sharply, by 2s. $d. to £4 3s. 8d. at last ye Poveda Bea aa 2004-4 |2216-0 |2.196-0 
Friday’s Treasury bill tender, as the dis- Gort, debe ond securiian®, (2.1323 (2208-0 [22006 
count market raised its‘ bid by 7d. to Other securities .......... 7 |; 97 : 8 
{98 tos 1d. The market, with fairly low Slececrenmiec| Fe $3) t 
portfolios, was keen on getting bills and | Senking Deperwment : 
for the brisk demand expected | R2iz; | we | 92 
the Ford money. Competition was ) aro | 3 | ep 
strong for the £280 million bills on offer | Omer et | et 
(£40 ajilien sass than at the —— a Speeeencvercsenes | 
tender) and jons rose by £49 , 4-2 | 1-3 
million to £432 million. At the outcome | Smee 4 “fe -: et | owt 
the market was disappointed to receive only FOR ocescvcesescveseses “7-4 | a4 
60 per cent of its application against 63 per | "*"**s depariment reserve et) 
cent a week earlier. Proportion ” Fat Re 





* Government £11.015.100, capil £14 583,00 
opportunity to still any talk of an carly fall | Péscery ieee reduced by GO million vo milion on 


TREASURY 


SUL TENDERS 


itself short of maturing bills after the pre- 
vious week’s official purchases. On Tues- 
day the Ford cheque was generally sufficient 
to take care of the very heavy tax transfers 
but some houses had to make use of 
“ privilege ” money. On Wednesday one or 
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: ay 
two houses took marginal sums at Bank rate. | . 2] 2800 30:0 | 476-9 | 10) 952 | 
Nev. 4] 2500 30 «| 403 7 979 
MONEY RATES » Ul wo «OO | 488-0 % 5-4 
. wl] wo 00 4n-7 593 
LONDON » 2] 20-0 0 41-4 2 925 | 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % Dec. 2] 240-0 3-0 4275 72 «5-55 
5'2%, 8/12/60) 5 | Bank bills » 9] Boo 30-0 454-7 eo 783 
} 60 days... 4 g—4y » } 2300 30-0 410-3 7 60 | 
Deposit rates i 3 months 45 9435 . , | 
(maximum) 4 months Hg 43g 91 day ! 
Banks 3 | 6 months Pieris » @ 280-0 | 42-4 7 61-45 67 
Ducount houses 3-3" Fine trade bills 250-0 | 92-9 6 1-78 
3 months . Bes 
Dar- Seth bale 515-6! 240 we-0 | % 10-38 
i Sie . 
——- wa tae oe 240 | we | oe 5 
NEW YORK 220: | 432-4 oo ¢n 
Official Discount x~% Treasury — rt The 
; wary 16 ...... 2-He offer for this week was for (220 million of 91 day bills, ¢ Alloement 


rate 
(from 3'3%, 11/8/60) 3 } 






january 20 





Janwary 2! 





Unsted Seates $ 2-78-2-82° 2 BO?! gig 2 eee 2 BO gig 2-46 2: BO?! ng 2 
Canadian $ 2-78 2-7Bie-iig | 2-7By Wren | 2 Tey, 2-78-15 
French Fre 13. 622-14 077 13 ‘, i) Se 13-7 13-75-75", 13-7S'e'y 13-TS'4-', 
Swies Fr 11 -94-12-54% | 12-08%)-3, 12-08"4~'s 12-08%)-5, 12-08'4-'s 12-O9'e-te | 12 fe 
Belgian Fr 137 9% 139 139 -00- } 139-80- 139 65- 139 67',- 139-72'5- 
142-05 8s 8s 725 . Ty 
Dutch Gid 10 48-10 80 10 $87,-59 10 S8’g-S9'» 10 58?,-59 10 589,-59 10 SB7—-S9', $0 $95_-7_, 
W. Ger. O-Mi, 11 - SO gH 92% | LN TH-7I'y tt W,-7t 1) 705——y 1h 70! p-3, Te 11 -705—-%5 
Portweg. Exc 79 003,-82 00', 80 20-30 20-30 80 20-30 80 20-30 60 20-10 80 20-36 
italian Lire 1725-1775 17433 g-, 17433 4-44 (743% q-44ig 17435_-7 1743-44 | 1743 ght 
Swedesh Kr 14-27',-14-76 14 Site-ty 14 $0%,-Si 14 $63,-S! 4 9g 50g 14 495-50 4 
Danish Kr 19-06',-19 62 19 35'——, 19- 35's, 19: 35')-4, 19. 357%—-36', 19 36-36! 19: 3594-36 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20 30', 20 03",-04', 20 -03’,-04', 20 -03%_-04', 20 03’,-04's 20 oO». 20: 0} ,-04 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 


Pri dW os 3 t 24th E ! Trad 5 nes 0s 7th 
Weste rn Eu rope arenes snl Gothen i < 2st deawtal Prall l4ch 


jan. industrial Profi ; Jan 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe... This week United States . Nov. 12th 


Austria Belgium Denmark France Coreen: Greece ireland italy i Norway Sweden Turkey ines 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953= 100) 


1so 150 1S 161 106 142 (27 128 120 eee 113 
156 159 162 167 114 158 139 134 124 oes 120 


170 179 18s 182 126'* 180 163 150 140 ne 
165 167 168 184 ‘ 190 iS! 99 72 ie 116 
163 118 168 1S4 1S! Le 112 
September .. is! 175 183 ae 12420 193 161 a 132 
October .... ‘ : Las 190 ; 166 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (:) 


mn. mn mn. New mn mn mn ‘000 mn mn ; mn 


mn 
Monthly averages schillings francs kroner francs D. marks) drachmas £ hire guilders kroner 


or 


calendar months imports (¢i.6) 


1948 
1958 
1959 


1960 jure 
July 
August . 
September .. 
October 


Wwewwe ouwo 


~ 


3.08) 
3,430 


“won 


-viwnod oo 


3,784 
4,075 
3,565 
3,882 
4,185 


QADBOo 


COST OF LIVING (°) (1953 


70'* 93 63 
12! 110 131 117 
112 134 117 


i j 114 136 
july 114 136 
August 14 136 
Septembes > 114 137 
October ‘ 113 


EXPORT PRICES (+) (1953 


97 
100 91 10! 107 
100 125 104 83 100 103 


May & 102 125 103 88 98 103"« 
lune ; a 102 129 103 87 7 _ 

july . — ea 101 128 102 86 100 i 
August ...... a ws 101 124 106 a4 100 10520 


September .. ; oa oe 1042) 125 104 | 83 10022 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) inin. US Dollars, end of period) 


1948 ane 938 ves 295 6:2 209 539 343 140-6 233 192 
1958 in 1,497 6,321 170° 263... 2,082 1,492 2434 473 298 
a née 1,222 ‘ 5,014 210-4 261). 2,953 1,355 256-2 424 269 


1960, August...... 1,188 . 6,506 230:7 245 3,097 | 1,465 2630 476 248 
September .. 1.219 . 6,797 229:7 254 ose 1,561 2693 478 243 
October .... 1,281 . 7,035 237-2 263 oe | 1,627 287'6 + 473 248 
November .. 1,339 41: ’ 7,065 dine 262 eee 1,628 271-9 6S oes 


S385 288 


(’) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining; Greece, mining and manufactured 
gas; ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) 
with the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. France includes the 
Saar until july 5, 1959. Turkey liras per US dollar: beginning September, 1960; 9 previously, 2:8. (*) Including direct taxes. (‘) july to December. (5) In capital 
cities only for France, Greece and Turkey; and Austria prior to March, 1959; Austria (prior to March, 1959) and Belgium excludes rent; Oenmark includes direct taxes; 
treland based on August, 1953100. (*) Index number of unit value which are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. ireland 
seasonally adjusted. (”) Holdings of the government and central bank. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude ernment holdings; Norway and Sweden 
include foreign investment; tretand includes some long-term securities. (*) November, 135. (*}) November, 407-8 ; ember, 370-8.  ('*) November, 342:3; 
December, 302 7. ('') November, 123; December 123; ('?) October, 111; November, 110; ('3) December, 3,231. ('4) Special trade. ('5) Bizonal area. ('*) Average for 
second quarter. ('7) Thousand million old drachmas. ('*) Including trade with the Channel Isiands and United Kingdom whale fisheries. ('*) 1949. (2°) Average for 
third quarter. (2!) October, 101. (22) October, 100. (23) November, 110. (24) November, 117. (25) November, 15,745. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN- 
IRELAND'S NATIONAL TRANSPORT COMPANY 


invites © 


applications for the post of 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 


in its Development Department. 


The successful applicant, who will be required to observe trends 
and make forecasts, will not only be fully qualified in his particular 
field and have useful experience but will have initiative, resource 
and good judgment. He is unlikely to be over 35 years of age. 

Salary will depend very much on qualifications, experience and 


individual potential but, 


in any event, will compare favourably 


with the current professional levels. 


Write in confidence, giving full particulars, 
to the Organisation and Personnel Manager, 
C.LE., Kingsbridge, Dublin, by 14th February. 


A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice in this country 
and overseas has several vacancies on its staff for qualified accountants wishing to 
specialise in taxation. Opportunities for advancement in this department are good 
and in addition to a generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars of their career to date 


in confidence to Box No. 1434. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 
TO 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The Managing Director of a leading food 
manufacturing company in East Africa is 
looking for a responsible and energetic 
younger man, aged about 25-35, to assist 
him in the reorganisation of various depart- 
ments in his company 


Essential qualifications are ingenuity and 
drive with a background in marketing, sell- 
ing or personnel management. 

Salary £2,500 p.a. with appropriate home 
leave and other benefits. 


Prospects for an energetic man who can 
make a success of a difficult assignment are 
really first-class. 


Write in strict confidence to Box No. 144}. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Agtiowian are invited for ¢ post of 
Aes to Sta selery “ep 
Awan 2 £75 — 1.850 (Lecturers), 
Lecturers), oan PSS 
conch the ty 
further and 
ained, oct later than february 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Department requires 


ADDITIONAL LECTURERS 


Especially in 
QUALITY CONTROL, HBCONOMICS, 
METHOD STUDY. 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
And Amocinted Techaiques. 
Candidates showld have good eeudemic degree oF 


cuviveaiemt, and cxperience «at fespomsible level in 
industry of edministration is desirable 


Salaries in “tS 1S es S78 - 
£1,890 with F.5.5.U 


the opportunity of acting as ade Tutor ai 
Centre with livieg escoommoedation 


Form: of application be bad from Secretary 
of the Coflese, George Strest, thagoe. CA 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN LAND STUDIES 


THE RICHARDSONS 
WESTGARTH GROUP 


PATENTS AND INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Apptications are invited for appointment 4s 


ASSISTANT TO THE PATENTS AND 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


A working knowledge of Preach and German 
would be an advantage, 


Candidates, male or female, should therefore 
ROS 6 CageeD St Seeainet axaierenes im pure 

or applied sciences, with the ability to write clear 
ood oe 


The cctivition of the Group extend mio many 
fields of mechanical, clectricel and merine 
enginecring. ee ee ee one 
department ARE SSCERNG CED HS EET 
to the right applicant 


There are attractive pension and free life 
assurance schernes; assistance can be given with 
housing m appropriae  <ases 


Apply, in confidence, to the Group Personnel 
Officer, Richardsons Westgarth & Co. Led.. P.O. 
Box No. 2, Walbend upon Tyne. Northumbertand, 
quoting reference oumber 146.C. 


LN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full dime of ASSISTANT 
of the Fae Pot ‘Reenowic 008 


istrar. 
her particulars 


Rapidly cwaending Company in the 
CONSUMER DURABLSS 
fhetd 
tequires a 
MARKETING MANAGER 


Bs oa = cant sea of ‘of Landon. * fas" cm pore 


” ie 


Selary will te acoording to experience amility 
ops aoe 5 and ompany 
certata other tenelln oil es provided. = 


particulars ne 
rwtek 
avin 


Aputsations on . whieh 
snowkd be ed two: U mah, Ore he Portnary ; 
we, Ogre, beep a io Gordens, ‘Londen, &Wt, 


refereme 114% on the envelope, 


AUSTRALIA — 


THE UNIVGRSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
LECTURER IN BCONOMICS 


The oo = to the 
anata ey Se 


end caper. 
must poses = degree with honours of pomew 


=e Su eter Story andor betery of scone 
SUEpTaessec 
me ee Se ee 





ECONOMIST 
MARKET RESEARCHER 
STATISTICIAN 


fhe young man, or woman. 
wanted by a leading newspaper 
group, may be called any onc of 
these at present. Some knowledge 
of advertising methods and media 
would also be of great value. Com- 
mercial acumen is essential in any 
case 


Duties: report writing. market 
analysis, media research. This is 
a youthful and go-ahead depart. 
ment which offers wide scope, 
generous salary and = expansive 
prospects 


We want from you a very full letter 
giving details of vour qualifications, 
experience, present salary and 
ambitions 


lease reply to Box 1447 


! A 


TRAINED DIGITAL COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMERS 


f * an sis cneimce 
auh t sodard mathe imethal « 


GRADUATES FOR TRAINING 


n » 1 nae Mather 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HALITSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOW SHTPS 
for the ato Research Pellowstips 
Pictd of Pottinal Looney timectuding 
fhe value tf the Fellowships wilt 
rane “ ow ‘ “ai per annem 
and Guelthallons Regulations aeern 
thisws Dipe be Otained from the 


Atam hes ko whom applications 
an Mianh 2* we 


for further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 403 and 41! 


MARKETING DIRECTOR 


ding food Mutactunmg companys 


Alrx ms seckhing a really fiest<lass 
men to assume overall control of all its 
marketing activities The man selected will 
be appowiced mmediatcly to the Board of 


Directors 

The essential quatiication for the appowt 
tent rs considerable marketing cxpericnce m 
the comsumer goods field. and in addition the 


man appeinted will need ingenuity ond 


ahiltiy of a high order 
Age envisaged ss between 35 and © 


Initjal salary £4,000 p.a. with appropriate 


o 


ae leave and other bencfits Prospects 
advancement are unuwally good 


Writc in strict confidence to Box No. 144) 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


SIN ANCE COMPANY DIRECTOR, \¢. comdvcting hexines 
meohetivns: at af Fb hh. with eNeetie sad adimvnnire 
OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. KENYA tive = eApotions« aualitied accouniaat ks) pester wilt 
Miercheet Menk tadusirial Molding { ath) simiiar Crom 
MeTscmalit tightest credeatialx ~Wrire bea taes 


EXPORTS—FOREIGN BUSINESS 


SOrrk 5 ‘ ‘ chem ) = nine au bacharcurn”d 
sem USA wi ¥< shes rrtus iadic pxmitivn UK 
now oF amet 


Industrial Relations 


tapers ; ¢ — @iere rat hosioess 
High} t ong ‘ me bur 
Africa at . ‘ ’ Lemdon 
VA tifuns nm OK . nar mee + ‘ s tae’ 

Post ; incipal fxecu 

(irowers Assoviahon 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Salary for the above poets will depend ope 


pod experience but will be not bese than RITAIN’S her Hoke tarm ‘ mr Ceuedt Howe 
" ( aravans, « ' eviews Ulustratod im the HOnt Conta 


. 
AK ant te Principal Fxccutive . Sorat 4 d. Form Crride CP th US Piet’ Street) Paistes 


“ ‘hi 7” 
\% veers Salary 41h depend uper Ww hich ‘ 


at ote © a eqep< Dm ‘ has changed 
bu ell} be mot tee man tt Qe sddress 06 Buckinaham Si 


* >” 
the above positions quahfy tor howse of “W hich ‘ 


sllowance. overseas Kkave. paid paxsayes hes not changed 
+’ provison for penwon of provudent 48 wniependemece and fremk reporjing om the value tt 


Mote, Of COMMMET goods 
. i ww vir ‘ 9° 
cws will be arranged im Lond Vhich % pubtiched monthty ty the Consumers 


Aserctation on avueual sulec tintin vols al t 
apphourits witt the appropriate fe 
c, ,. wea 
na’ will be considered. Applications . 14 Beckinghem Street, loaden, V 2 


« tall particulars of age. educat 


ciperence mresent salary 


“wers Awa tion 


cry 


TELELA FISHER PLEE AL Biites COy 
‘ fequir sdminisitative oF secretarial staff 
or sergk shoud be addressed 4% Scran we? TEM 6644 
Large i 4% Sexreta at TAUNDHAND BOOKS Th ' 
te ‘ it (tement*s tna Passage Londe 
to suber ists of Rooks on ft 
Sclicomes rou ma) wnt ' wT lpr a 
UMMER'S BACK AGAIN wlok ‘ ‘ ar 
slides with @ Pantas prox Full armenait contr 
Overseas Employers ft ederotion toe 659 “ (ctaiie fram WALLACE RTON LID 
S58 ( liffords tan. Photograpitic Spectalivts, 127 New Bond 8 Londen W 


URVIVAL. the indispensable biomenthly jourt lo 
leades, £4 4 « sored with strates feet ore 


Reprint. art! wht heat “ of wen 
statements, Soviet and Western Now 
41 &. a veur %. & ‘ Order dit “— 


POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS m Strategic Studies, 18 Adam Ste ' we 
z * fut THONG RONG AND SHANGHAL BANKING COR 
PORATION 
IN ULS.S.R. 1961-62 Notice Is herebe gis tthe SPARE TRANSPER BOOKS 
avited for twenty echals » ¢ ud ‘ ‘ ‘ LONET) from 24 t ehroery 
os for the mademk year 1614 I hese nh * . . . for < perpowe 
wataduate studems correntlh engaged wearing me mt of ot 
niversities OF egeutvaler Pet 
te fmal year may De conpidercd 
British nationality ead have a working 
wn leneuns ‘ ine pertiovlears and 
<b @ wtamoed. self-addrcssed toolkcap 
m The Mririst 
C ongtcted appina 
Rruimh Coemil by 


© @ The Director 


ine 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Apotica < are ovited f TWO LEVERRML EME PONT 
fRADLUATE FELLOWSHIPS. om » the Sei of Arch 
tree t the Department of Civic Design. and ome in ans 
1 deem “wm of the Faculty : The felhewshign ost 
hie Tf fe year « “* im heat fhe he 
second sea 
a " t Quality atone 
tree re! t ah the names " 
arsed ” he ssh © Arch 
Desier etm be ; om ¢ photogrépars { 
hen March ws 
ihe Aart may b&b 


FAXATION ACCOUNTANT 


ta 
+) 


EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THe 
UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


Wolves tall (het 1844) provales Postal Courses in « «rte 
wim “ ranac a subinis § for the te €taminattioom Oeee t omcha 
Lew. 08 foon. (three # entran t incheded) of mrodcrat 
Pomoc. fees 13% Webley Mall student peseed Londen Lary 
 Lecturce in Comm 8% Poon cham 19%)-*9. Tuitren ete for G60 F tae 
nomics Statstnal mher OCs Preepectus (memiion ciapvieatios 
> from >. W. Stew Pleuher ¢ BF 12 B DDireetoe of Srucies 
wyler” Scniog Lecturer £A2.4™ a CAM 12.400 DEPT. PF. WOESEY HALL. OXFORD 
tAL6™* & &AGS eA) 4H enh supe rennus tio 
USSU. Basis, The fmitial salary may De faxed within Ss" RETARIAL TRAINING. expecially for  daiversity 
he woptiate Scale in accordance with the soccesstal cand eraduates ved older student Stenh ead inmense 
doves qualifications and experience t4-week (curves Write Organiving Secretary. Dausics's ios 
Further imntormation. (a) Tre Calendar of the University Holtend Perk Avenue, Wil) PARK 4654 
ty De comsakted in the Litrary of ene University wirict ae ‘ i , : , , 
* « member of the Amsniaetion of U aiversitics the ttish B.SC ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Commveowcalth of at the off of the Association Inside LNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEOE 
the cover afc plans of the University Suildinge and site weocesstully preperce students for thie Decaerce ‘(ohtsinabtc 
and af the Wane Agricultural Rewarnh tnettiete ot Glen withowt feekienee!, ehh t¢ & valuetle qualifiewtion for thonc 
tmmond f mules trom the CU niwersits (h) 42 potential “<vLing CAeelive aepmueeiment if commene oF roderniry 
candktatce tor any post should also seck from the Registrar government or Mmunkine!l pasts Prospectus giving details of 
of the Loeivoretty of from the Secretary. A.U.B¢ % Gordes ce (ourees for other Londen Deeress. GC t tae 
Senerec Lowdon. W.C.1. the followins documents: (1) Cieneral ixemm . ot from Keetetrar. GO Burlington Howse ( anmridgc 
Conditem: ef Appointment whieh imiade particulars of } 
tenure. superaneuetion, removal expenses, invalidity and study EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
leave on @ statcemeat wing further perteulars of cach post 
and (4 such matters = hele im housing. confercace great ~ Ransatenioee BSc (boon), Law. Accountany Costing 
and ‘special sugpert for research (¢) The University ot | oe atineias “ak” hase Reet, Commercial 
. wrt . ’ n ocet one . cat x Also ¥ prects 
ogy eo any further miormation desired on regucst to (uon-esamination) coutees ta Guslaes cubiects wens a 
Applications. im Guplicat should give the information A aa Se PO See oeeeaation e 
lited mm the final paragraph of the (Creneral omdtions of } rear ve sd 


OO Adende Adcide South australe me fw? then Monk | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


- of coh at & Queen Vietoria Stree tendon FC 4 


‘sity mvc apolue m f 
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A RARE SPECULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 









Puerto Rico (U.S.A.) Corporation, exempt from all U.S, 
and local taxes, requires additional £62,500 for working 
capital requirements, preferably on share basis. 








A self-drive car means freedom, 

_ gets you around on your Irish visit. 
Whether you are fiying to Dublin or Shannon, 
or sailing to Belfast, Cobh, Dun Laoghaire 
or Rosslare, a Shannon Car Rentals 1961 model car 
can await your arrival. Rates are moderate, 
maps and luggage racks free. 





Now entering production after 8 years of research and 
development. Completely new industrial product (U.S. 
patent pending) with good market in all countries. 
























Present owners have invested U.S.$160,000, but do not 
insist on retaining control. 






For details please write or c2Sic* 


PAN AMERICAN VENEER 
CORPORATION 


Box 10723, Caparra Heighits, 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 













Book through your leval Trave! Agent, or 









write foday for full detatis to 


SHANNON CAR RENTALS LTD 
DEPT. Bn 
KILDARE HOUSE, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
THLEPHONE. DUBLEX T2BS5. CABLES SHANTRAY, DUBLIN, 






























WEST RIDING 
WORSTED AND WOOLLEN MILLS 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on 
1Sth February, 1961, to receive the report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st August, 1960, and to declare a dividend. The Directors have 
recommended the payment on 16th February of a final dividend of 
13 per cent. (less tax) on the Ordinary Shares. 


The following summaries are extracted from the accounts 





Seeettneetnmiemetnmen TE teats Ke 


= 





THE 


eA: } | 4 
: 


; 









Profit of Group before Taxation 










Dealt with as follows 











Taxation se n £545,952 
Retained ae sien 323,099 
Drvidends (net) 

6 per cent. Preference see 6 22,969 














Ordinary be 288,784 





























| 
great numbers used in industry. It passes this 





Net Assets : ; test with the aid of a team of technicians and 
Current Assets less Current Liabilities wt ove » £4,715,793 
Fixed Assets less depreciation ae | 2,266,279 by laboratory tests to assess the correct use of 
£6.982.072 the right materials. After making sure. the 
i —_—__— pump fits the job, service does not end there— 
nee Capital £625,000 we always take an interest in the pump after 
Ordinary Share Capital ose 0 2,245,166 it has been sold. 
Capital Reserves 2 oad 
Revenue Reserves : 3,616,652 


arte 6,529,072 
Amount set aside for Furure lncome Tan ase 453,000 


reasons why 
Japan should be on 
your trading map 


Reason No. | : 


Japan produces a vast range of quality 
products under a tremendous industrial 
boom sparked off by widespread technical 
innovation and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 


Reason No. 2: 


The rate of Japan's economic growth has 
been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required. 


Reason No. 3: 


Japan has adopted a policy of gradual 
liberalization of her foreign trade and 
new business opportunities arise daily in 
Japan. 


Reason No. 4: 


Japan has already freed foreign exchange 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Account 
System, uncer which Yen is freely con- 
vertible into the main foreign currencies, 
will especially facilitate overseas investment 
in japan. 


Business transactions with Japan promote your 
business development. 


Inquiries are welcomed by 1 


THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 


| LTD. 


Head Office: 5, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 
@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON + EC2 


4 Mh 


FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX iN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London—Australia fare 
pou can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA‘ 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Isiands. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC CAA BAA AND QANTAS 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE » LONDON WC2 . TEL WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


Enjoy a swift and smooth 
flight to Johannesburg. 
Four times weekly from London 


THE BOEING'S GREAT 
THE GOING’'S GREAT 
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it’s good business 
to hire a car from 


ROOTES } 





only ROOTES offer you Red Carpet Service 


Self-drive, chauffeured or contract hire. 


Low rates, latest models and full insurance. 
As manufacturers of the car you hire, we 
have a double interest in ensuring your 
satisfaction. Rootes hire cars are 
available on very favourable terms and 


include unrivalled service. 


ROOTES CAR HIRE 


Phone: CUNningham 6141 - Abbey Hall - Abbey Rd - London W.W.8 
Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street - Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester - Olympia - Knott Mill - Tel: Blackfriars 6677 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 





You msure 

your house against fire 
saur goods agaimst theft 
your car against acendent 


Your ment of all these things depends : 
i the income you carn but do you { 
INSURE YOUR INCOME 
against sickness and accwent, 
ind if so have you a 
** Permanent” contract? 
. ‘ r he lai mag. 
The 
ermanent 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
ickness LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: ‘LA Neham 044] 
nsurance Co. Ltd. 
i ” 
ccc ocor errr nr nnn srs ene ne 4 


| Addr Age | 
| : ES 
Rane cum custe cum cuts aunee quam que entne Giga exbeh. cullen ei quite Wane eats anes wen 


s Noeweneper Authorised aa Se 
Newspaper Lid at 


Register’ as ond Clem Mad. Post Office Dom. Ottawa 
is 


der Street. Loudon. 5.0 1 








A 


Investment 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

New Zealand 





Prmeted - Engtond by &. 
Tttephone. Wha Lai 





window on 





Austraha and New Zealand backed by their. eA = 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 


investment. The Commercial Bank of Austraha Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 


industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfoho investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


porated in Vietorta) 


Head Offve 335-7-9 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellingtor 


LONDON OFPICE: 
Telephone, METropolitan 8761 


12 OLD JEWRY B.C; 


Telex | 22652 





£46,180.000 


Reserves 


£2,518,000 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6. 


Invest with Safety in the 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
Branches throughout the country. 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 























New Zealam 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 28, 1961 


Protected by 


The yacht ‘Suvretta’ 
being launched at Clelands 
Shipyard on the Tyne 


* Easy fitting - using cast-in steel insert * Special paint system unnecessary 

* Improved performance over other ‘‘zincs’’ ™* Improved electrical contact 

* Supplied ready for fitting * Comprehensive size range available 
* Advice on protection schemes supplied 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANWODES 
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